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PREFACE 


This study is the revision of a thesis of the same title sub- 
mitted in 1915 to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Yale 
University in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
My thanks are due to various members of the English Depart- 
ment of Yale University for friendly encouragement, and to 
the authorities of the Yale University Library for privileges 
promptly and courteously accorded. To Professor George H. 
Nettleton in particular I wish to express my appreciation of 
unfailing and generous aid, from the first suggestion to the com- 


pletion of the work. 
H. L. B. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, October 1, 1917. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE AUTHOR, THE ADAPTERS, AND THE SITUATION 


The eighteenth century world was interested in Voltaire. 
The checkered thread of his experiences was spun in the Nether- 
lands, England, Germany, Switzerland, and across all France. 
His works related him to the men of letters of those countries 
and of much of Europe outside them. Editions, often in the 
original French, bore the names of Paris, Vienna, London, Rome, 
The Hague, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Strasburg, Dresden, - 
Geneva, and a dozen provincial cities of France. If the con- 
troversies that waged about his religious and historical books 
be set aside, if it be forgotten that he was the protector of the 
injured, the veritable builder of a community, the guest of a 
king, there still remains the interest in his dramatic works which 
made the Parisians gather in a throng that filled the streets and 
pressed against the doors of the crowded theatre where one of 
his plays was receiving its first presentation, anxious to hear 
echoes of the applause, and to catch first reports between the acts 
of the events on the stage. Even in the mimic world his words 
had eager ears; in the world of reality they moved the kings and 
thinkers of Europe. 

Eighteenth century England was interested in Voltaire. An 
exile, touched with the glamor of sacrifice for a cause, he had 
spent three years in that country. Returned to France, his fame 
and power spreading, he had become the picturesque center of 
news that came to London from across the Channel. The maga- 
zines carried reports of his latest plays and smug refutations of 
his religious heresies. The English struggled between admira- 
tion of the brilliant man of letters and horror at the daring 
phrases of the author of the Philosophical Dictionary. They 
printed translations and editions in the French of his works; 
they bowed to his early gallantries; they were stung by his later 
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diatribes. But, from the day in 1726 that he came to London 
an exile, to that day in 1778 when they heard how his bust was 
crowned with garlands and roses at the Théatre Francais, he 
was never entirely out of their minds. 

The opportunity-was obvious. His controversial works could 
only be reprinted and discussed in England; his dramatic works 
could ‘be re-presented. English dramatists saw and seized the 
opportunity, and for nearly a hundred years adaptations of his 
plays were on the boards of London theatres.! Twelve writers 
had a hand in these adaptations. William Duncombe (1690-— 
1769) prepared a version of Brutus; Aaron Hill (1685-1750) 
adapted Zaire, Alzire, Mérope, and La Mort de César; James 
Miller (1706-1774), John Hoadly (1711-1776), and later David 
Garrick (1717-1779) had various parts in altering Le-Fanatisme ; 
Arthur Murphy (1727-1805) brought out a version of L’Orphe- 
lin de la Chine, and plays that showed the influence of L’Jndis- 
cret, Oreste, and Alzire; George Colman the elder (1732-1794) 
rendered L’Ecossaise for Londoners; Thomas Francklin (1721- 


1Of these adaptations little in detail is known. Old histories of the 
stage. like Dibdin’s or Victor’s, give scattered hints of their fate; magazines 
of the time hide the facts in obscure corners. Recent books, like Professor 
Lounsbury ’s Shakespeare and Voltaire (New York, 1902), or Miss Brew- 
ster’s Aaron Hill (New York, 1913), are prevented by their purpose from. 
more than glancing at the subject. Current library catalogues and current 
histories of literature reflect the obscurity of the past and the indifference 
of the present. The British Museum alone has a coherent list of the adapta- 
tions, and its compilation is neither exhaustive nor single in purpose. 
Literary historians, though they have studied the influence on the English 
theatre in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of Corneille, Moliére, 
and Racine (Dorothea Frances Canfield, Corneille and Racine in England, 
New York, 1904; Dudley Howe Miles, The Influence of Moltére on Restora- 
tion Comedy, New York, 1909), have not fixed Voltaire’s place in English 
dramatic history with definiteness. Only two connected accounts of his 
dramas on the English stage have appeared, one by Genest (Some Account 
of the English Stage, Bath, 1832, vi, 171-175), and one by Professor Nettle- 
ton (English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, New York, 
1914, pp. 198ff., 235ff.; Cambridge History of English Literature, x, 90ff., 
96ff., 493ff.) Genest’s article is little more than a record of the plays 
included in a 1780-1781 translation of Voltaire (by Williams, Down- 
man, Campbell, Parry, and Johnson, published by Fielding and Walker 
in London), and Professor Nettleton, dealing with the whole history of 
the period, necessarily contracts his treatment of Voltaire to the scale that 
fits a single phase of the subject. Thus whatever there may be in the 
adaptations that is characteristic of the French or English stage, whatever 
traces of their transplanting from Paris to London may be seen in their 
new form, whatever facts of their fate in England may be gleaned from 
old records, is a story still substantially untold. 
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1784) made versions of Oreste and of Le Duc de Foix; Charles 
Macklin (1697?-1797) borrowed from Nanine; and Dorothea 
Celesia (1738-1790), Joseph Cradock (1742-1826), and George 
Ayscough (d. 1779), were adapters respectively of Tancréde, 
Les Scythes, and Sémtramis. 

A glance at this group reveals at once how broad was Vol- 
taire’s appeal to potential adapters, and how uneven the fitness 
of those who answered it. The possibility of interesting English 
audiences in his plays caught the attention not only of pro- 
fessional playwrights and men of letters in England, but also 
of non-professional writers. Hill, Murphy, Garrick, Colman 
the elder, and Macklin were familiar figures in the theatrical 
circles of London, and their presence among the adapters of the 
greatest of contemporary French playwrights is not surprising. 
Moreover, Duncombe and Francklin were miscellaneous writers, 
and Cradock’s chief interest was in literature, so that their 
work too, if it did not center about the theatre, was at least not 
foreign to its appeal. But Miller, though he was something 
of a playwright, was dependent on the church for his living; 
Hoadly too was a clergyman; Madame Celesia sent up her ver- 
sion of Tancréde from her Genoese villa, and Ayscough, when 
he was not traveling, held a commission in the Guards. A strange 
group, this, to bring Voltaire before English audiences; a group 
as motley in ability as in vocation; its members almost without 
relationship one with another, from the retiring Duncombe of 
the early century, through Murphy and Garrick, ‘the active 
quarrelsome Irishmen, caught in London’s midecentury whirl of 
pride and prejudice, down to the affected Captain of the Guards, 
George Ayscough, and the pathetic figure of the senile Macklin, 
in the century’s last quarter. 

Garrick’s is the only name in this group that carries any 
suggestion of ability of the first rank—and his share in the 
adaptations was supervisory. He advised others who had under- 
taken them—he revised—but the first impulse did not come from 
him. His broad dramatic interest connected him with Voltaire; 
his critical authority pronounced judgment on versions of the 
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Frenchman’s work, but there their literary relations ended. 
After Garrick there were several adapters who in their time held 
no mean place in the estimation of their contemporaries—though 
even their memory is now largely darkened by the shadow of 
neglect that has fallen across eighteenth century drama. Arthur 
Murphy, for instance, was said to have an extent of dramatic 
talents very rarely concentrated in one writer,? and Aaron Hill 
secured a wide hearing from those who lived in the same years 
with him—his projects, his dramatic theories and practices, his 
pretensions to poetic authority and power, found many ears. 
‘‘In his own day,’’ says Professor Lounsbury,® ‘‘he had no small 
repute .. . with many of his contemporaries he had the repu- 
tation of being a man of ability, and with some of being a man of 
genius.’’ Further, Colman the elder and Charles Macklin both 
had long and intimate connection with the stage. The former 
was manager, at one time of Covent Garden, at another of the 
Haymarket ; held ‘‘the esteem and affection of the best men of his 
day,’’* and was, by Byron, favorably compared with Sheridan. 
Macklin quarreled with everyone, Garrick, Sheridan, the public, 
and yet so endeared himself that in old age he was applauded 
when his memory failed him and he stood speechless on the 
stage; while in his dotage a place was assigned to him in the 
theatre, where his entrance was a nightly event. 

But here ends the number of those among the adapters of 
Voltaire whose lot was not most circumscribed. Thomas Franck- 
lin lives but precariously in library catalogues through his trans- 
lations, and in annals of the theatre through a handful of plays; 
Joseph Cradock, though in his day known to wits, is now well- 
nigh forgotten. William Duncombe, James Miller, John Hoadly, 
Madame Celesia, and George Ayscough touched here and there 
the theatrical literature of the eighteenth century, and all came 
in for transitory attention by virtue of their borrowings from 
_ Voltaire, but all have now relapsed into obscurity. 

2 Dibdin, History of the Stage, v, 152ff. 


8 Shakespeare and Voltatre, p. 83. 
4 Joseph Knight, article on Colman, Dictionary of National Biography. 
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Thus the group of Voltaire’s adapters was mixed, ranging 
from the bright figure of Garrick to the dim mediocrities of 
Francklin, Cradock, and Ayscough. It follows that the adapta- 
tions were by hands that, in the aggregate, were not so familiar 
with the technique of the theatre as was Voltaire. He, of course, 
was an astute, critical, and practical writer for the actual stage. 
He kept his ear to the ground for every vibration of public 
opinion; he withdrew, rewrote, and reworded his plays as that 
Opinion dictated. To him a play composed was but half finished. 
He had his own theatre at Ferney, and his close relations with 
the Théatre Francais and with the actors and actresses there, 
to make him, not a theoretical composer of literary plays, but a 
dramatist uniting with literary training a wide and practical 
experience of the actors, writers and stages of his time. Some 
of those who adapted his works for the English had the same 
type of practical preparation. Hill, Murphy, Colman the elder, 
Garrick, and Macklin were by profession men of the theatre and 
had that understanding of the requirements of the stage and of 
audiences that only actual experience gives. The others, Dun- 
combe, Miller, Hoadly, Madame Celesia, Francklin, Cradock and 
Ayscough, had little more than an academic interest in the 
theatre. In short, Voltaire’s adapters were largely theoretical 
rather than practical dramatists. 

Furthermore, they acknowledged no authority. They did 
not set out to render, but to improve Voltaire. There is some- 
thing ridiculous in these shadowy men talking seriously about 
‘‘amending’’ the work of the great Frenchman. Yet all, with 
the exception perhaps of Doctor Francklin and Madame Celesia, 
set boldly out, with no quiet intention of literary translation, 
but with announced purpose of poetic adaptation. 

But there is a point more important. No matter how cos- 
mopolitan or eminent may have been Voltaire’s position; no 
matter how uneven or mediocre in ability may have been his 
adapters, the Channel was between him and them. Behind him 
was French literature, behind them was English literature. 
Though he had been touched with English freedom by his stay 
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in England and by his study of the language, and though they 
had been in contact with French classicism by their knowledge 
of the language, if by no more significant connection, national 
lines had not been blotted out. It was not as though Voltaire 
for one instant catered to English taste; nor as though an ex- 
patriated English man with an enthusiasm for the Gallic drama 
came to his former countrymen as an apostle or advocate of a 
new master. Their purposes were entirely different. Voltaire 
never dreamed of writing primarily for the English ; his adapters 
never purposed first of all to spread the knowledge of him or to 
gives his works a wider influence. Not he, but the adapters them- 
selves, were to be the beneficiaries of their efforts. They aimed at 
hitting the mark of English taste, of gaining reputation and 
profit for themselves through their knowledge of him. More than 
once they did not take the trouble to mention the source of 
their material, but were ready to take all credit to themselves. 
The study of their work in altering him will definitely be a 
study of the passing of Gallic material through an English 
medium. 

This process may perhaps be better placed in its relation to 
literary history after a glance at the conditions of the drama in 
France and England during the first three-quarters of the 
eighteenth century. The traditions from the past and the reign- 
ing influences of the present in that century were bound to in- 
fluence the transfer of Voltaire to the English theatre. 

The heritage of the past that descended to the French eigh- 
teenth century stage, was a heritage of two centuries of dramatic 
activity, two centuries that had formed an ascending series in 
success and power, and had but just witnessed the highest point 
of that series. Beginning in the sixteenth century at the time of 
Alexandre Hardy and Le Cid, the serious drama had slowly risen - 
to a culmination in the tragedies of the Corneilles (Pierre, 1606— 
1684; Thomas, 1625-1709) and of Racine (1639-1699). Almost 
from its birth it had felt the domination of the three unities as 
inescapable rules of taste and propriety. Looked on not too 
reverently, but rather as instruments of probability, they had 
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wielded power always, sometimes warping and mis-shaping, but 
more often giving form and certain pattern to the fabric of 
the drama’s action. The masters, Pierre Corneille and Racine, 
did not escape their sway, but the genius of these two had found 
expression with and through the precepts of art. Yet it had 
not so broken through these precepts that the way was cleared 
for freer walking by those who came after. No school of serious 
dramatists was engendered by this classic period in French 
drama—instead tragedy all about Raeine was feeble, and after 
him decadent, attenuated, cold with the rigor of conventionality. 

Very different were the ancestors of the eighteenth century 
stage in England. There the flowering time of the drama had 
not been known to the last generation; its sudden and brilliant 
climax had been reached a century earlier, and had been followed 
by an interregnum in the very years when French tragedy was 
approaching its highest point. The interregnum over, there had 
come a few decades of new activity, when Dryden, Lee and 
Otway, Congreve, Vanbrugh and Farquhar held the stage. 

Just as the life history of the English drama was less regular 
than that of the French, so its submission to the supremacy of 
the rules of the classic past was less absolute. Those rules had 
been early grafted on the new growth in England as in France— 
in Shakespeare’s own time Jonson had stood stoutly for them. 
But in England there was a great pathbreaker and pioneer in 
Shakespeare with his native energy. The giant of life stirred; 
the threads of criticism and conventionality snapped; the way 
was open for freer walking. The life impulse though was gone, 
and his successors did sorry work, with their tragedies of blood 
and revenge, their heroic drama, that hothouse plant of forced 
growth and hectic bloom, and their plays of false 1d sickly 
sentiment. In the last half of the seventeenth centur .o_and 
Otway must stand as the best of the legitimate serious -' gatists 
in England, and by that choice must be opposed to such name’ 4s ~~ 
Corneille and Racine in France—a comparison that cin give no 
pleasure to English literary pride. Moliére (1622-1673), a con- 
temporary of Racine and Corneille, surpassed any English play- 
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wright of the period in comedy, so that in that field, as in 
tragedy, the seventeenth century displayed English drama with 
a freer past and a weaker present than its French counterpart. 

But tragedy in France, says Lanson,® was very sick from the 
day that it lost Racine. The next century tried to bring it 
back to life, but the remedy ended in killing it. The form per- 
sisted but the spirit had flown. The serious drama was a liter- 
ary exercise according to fixed formulas, not an art. Crébillon, 
to be sure, roused interest by the horrible and fantastic material 
that he squeezed into the established molds, but it was a morbid, 
more than a legitimate interest. Voltaire alone understood 
tragedy and gave it vitality. ‘‘He,’’ says Lanson,° ‘‘is all there 
is to French tragedy in the eighteenth century. Outside of him 
there is nothing to catch attention. It contains Lanoue and 
Lemierre and La Harpe, and De Belloy and Saurin, and Ché- 
nier—but all, together, are far from being equivalent to him.”’ 

There was no living dramatist in England to challenge com- 
parison with Voltaire. No one in England understood tragedy 
and gave it vitality, as he did in France. Of the English tragic 
writers, Rowe, Lillo, Moore, Whitehead, Home, Mason, none is 
much superior to the level of that list of their French contem- 
poraries which Lanson dismisses so curtly and justly. Looked 
at in the large it was a barren time. Critics have turned back 
to the Elizabethans for Voltaire’s match. Professor Lounsbury’s 
book, Shakespeare and Voltaire, is in itself an evidence of that 
rivalry. Professor Nettleton, in summing up Voltaire’s influ- 
ence,’ names the Elizabethan as the victor in the contention for 
English esteem and favor.® 

Thus the French, though at the beginning of the eighteenth 





a 

5 Histoii de la littérature francaise, p. 637. 

6 Op. ci’, p. 644. 

7 Englis: ‘ Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, p. 201. 

8 As a parallel to this comparison of Shakespeare and Voltaire in Lon- 
don, it is ir teresting to notice that across the Channel, a little later, the 
same process went on, and the adaptations of Shakespeare made by Ducis— 
Hamlet, Roméo et Julictte, Le Rot Lear, Macbeth, Jean Sans Terre, and 
Othello—are ranked a3 more important to French tragedy than the works 
of Voltaire’s contemporaries (Lanson, op. cit., p. 644). 
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century they were nearer to great days in the drama than the 
English, during the century, with the exception of Voltaire, were 
almost as far from approaching the elevation of the past. Hence 
Voltaire had all the advantage of position, overtopping his con- 
temporaries in France, he overtopped any possible rivals in 
England. As American literary drama today turns to Gals- 
worthy or Maeterlinck or Rostand, so English drama of his time 
turned to Voltaire. 
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CHAPTER II 


DUNCOMBE’S BRUTUS, THE FIRST ENGLISH ADAPTA- 
TION FROM VOLTAIRE 


During his three year exile in England, Voltaire was much 
at Wandsworth, in the company of Everard Falkener, an English 
merchant, and of French refugees making their headquarters 
there. In this setting he wrote in English prose the first act of 
Brutus, and by the time he returned to France, late in 1728 or 
early in 1729, he had completed a sketch of the whole play. It 
is not too much to imagine that his experiences in England, his 
first view of what to him were free institutions, had suggested to 
him this tragedy of sacrifice for ideals of freedom, of utter 
detestation of royalty. By December of 1729 he had completed 
the play in French; in that month he invited the actors of the 
Comédie Francaise to dinner, read the play to them, procured its 
acceptance and rehearsal, and then suddenly withdrew it. 
Though he alleged? that a plot had been formed by Crébillon 
and Rohan to ruin Brutus at its first performance, it is more 
probable that he himself had come to realize the faults of his 
work and to fear for its future. In any case he revised and re- 
wrote it, and a year later, on December 11, 1730, presented it. 
After fifteen performances, it lapsed into obscurity until the 
Revolution, when new times and more sympathetic ideas gave it 
a vivid appeal and a longer lease of life. 

Though there was nothing in the early history of the play in 
France to commend it to English attention, its conception at 
Wandsworth, and the comparison, in its dedication, of the French 
and English stages, brought it to notice across the Channel: Will- 
iam Duncombe, a retired navy clerk who had devoted himself to 
literature, undertook a revision of it for the London stage. The 


1 Foulet, Correspondance de Voltaire, pp. viii—x. 
2 Oeuvres de Voltaire, Garnier Fréres, 11, 301. 
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first French edition had appeared in 1731 ;? in the following year 
Duncombe’s version was submitted to the theatrical managers. 
The triumvirate, Booth, Cibber, and Wilks, accepted it, but post- 
poned its production until November, 1734. At Drury Lane 
on the twenty-fifth of that month, they brought it out with a cast 
which, save for the omission of Quin, gave a favorable representa- 
tion of the strength of the Drury Lane company. The play was 
acted eight or nine times; was given February 24, 1735, for Dun- 
combe’s benefit, and then disappeared from the boards. It was 
printed by J. Roberts in February, 1735; went through a second 
edition in that year, and was reprinted in 1747. There its 
career ended. 

The time of its production contributed, perhaps, to the short- 
ness of the run of Brutus at Drury Lane. It was performed 
‘‘when the town was empty, the parliament not sitting, and 
Farinelli in full song and feather at the Haymarket.’ ‘‘The 
quavering Italian Eunuch,’’ Duncombe is reported to have said, 
‘“proved too powerful for the rigid Roman consul.’’ 

However, a rival of Duncombe’s, Aaron Hill, was less tolerant 
in his explanation of the play’s fate. ‘‘The first piece brought 
on this season,’’ he wrote in The Prompter in February, 1735:° 


was the Tragedy of Brutus ... which was no more than a translation 
from M. de Voltaire, who not only took the Hint from, but coldly imitated 
the finest scenes of Lee’s Brutus. The ill Success that this Play met with, 
gave me as much Satisfaction, as I had conceived Indignation against 
the poet for translating a Frenchman’s Plagiarism, and to bring it on a 
Stage which our own Brutus might have trod once more, with true 
Roman Dignity. 


Hill had reasons of his own for not wishing another man’s 
version of Voltaire to succeed. A year and a half earlier® he had 
completed and was seeking to bring on the London stage an 
adaptation of that author’s Zaire. That this French play was 

3 Le Brutus de Monsieur de Voltaire. Avec un discours sur la tragédie. 
Paris, 1731. 

4Francis Watt, Article on Duncombe, Dictionary of National Biography. 


5 Number 24. 
6 Gentleman’s Magazine, II, 174. 
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much more a ‘‘Plagiarism,’’ than Brutus," made Hill’s indigna- 
tion at Duncombe smack of unrighteousness. Other aspects of his 
criticism were as unjust. Duncombe’s version of Brutus was 
more than a translation of Voltaire. Furthermore, it was not 
such an ‘‘ill-suecess,’’ that Hill could afford to exult. It had 
more than half as many performances as the original in Paris, its 
run of eight nights did not in those days mean failure. It ob- 
tained applause, and the tribute of tears. ‘‘There was scarcely 
a dry eye in the boxes during the last scene between Brutus and 
Titus.’ 

After all,® it was not the competition of the Italian singer, 
nor indignation at alleged plagiarism by Voltaire, that settled 
the fate of the play, but its own qualities. More significant than 
any external circumstances were Duncombe’s taste and training, 
and the variations from his model by which he sought to make his 
version ‘‘more agreeable to the English taste.’’!° 

Duncombe’s preliminary remarks to the 1734 edition of 
Junius Brutus reveal something of his dramatic beliefs. Vol- 
taire had written to Bolingbroke,'! expressing his surprise that 
no Englishman had treated a subject so suitable to the English 
stage as that of Brutus. Duncombe, in the preface, at once set 
him right, saying that he 

. was misinform’d in this Particular; for Mr. Lee writ a Tragedy 
on the same Subject in the Reign of King Charles the Second, entitled, 
Lucius Junius Brutus, rather of his Country; which, after it had been 
thrice acted, was forbid by the Lord Chamberlain Arlington as an Anti- 


monarchical Play ... it cou’d not, I believe, have succeeded; for, be- 
sides its being full of Rants ...the Character of Brutus is there so 


7 Indeed,, as Professor Lounsbury has pointed out (Shakespeare and 
Voltaire, pp. 75ff.), Voltaire cannot soundly be charged with plagiarism 
from Lee’s Brutus. 

8 Francis Watt, article on Duncombe, Dictionary of National Biography. 

® Criticism of Duncombe’s play has been very meager. Dibdin men- 
tioned it as if it were an original work. ‘‘Duncombe translated Racine’s 
Athaliah and wrote Junius Brutus,’’ he said (History of the Stage, v, 85). 
Genest (111, 439ff.) in his usual meticulous manner, found one or two 
‘highly improper’’ anachronisms. He considered the adaptation as a 
whole ‘‘cold and uninteresting. ’’ 

10 Preface, 1734 edition of Junius Brutus. 

11 Oeuvres, 11, 311. 
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shockingly Severe, without any Softnings of Tenderness and Humanity, 
that ... it can searce seem natural to a discerning Audience, much 
less agreeable to a polite one.!2 


This evidence that Duncombe had a taste for restraint is re- 
enforced by his admiration of classic subjects and treatment.’ 
He lamented the madness of a public that neglected the sublimity 
of Dryden’s Oedipus for the rant and fustian of Lee. He re- 
sented the parsimony of the managers, by which he had been 
forced to suppress the ‘‘choruses after the manner of the an- 
cients’’ that he had prepared for his tragedy. It seems that this 
navy clerk, who had been able to resign at thirty-five, and to 
retire in easy circumstances, was more than a clerk in mind. He 
had a taste and training that made him sympathize with the 
austerity of Voltaire’s conception of Brutus, and prefer the 
repose of the latter’s careful style to the looser fury of Lee. 

He was as honest in acknowledging obligations as he was quiet 
in his taste. In the prologue he wrote: 

A foreign Bard these Scenes in Britain plann’d. 
Britain, dear Liberty! thy darling Land. 


The Genius of our Isle here shines confest, 
Which warm’d with British Fire a Gallic Breast! 


In the preface he repeated: ‘‘this Play is form’d on the Model 
of Mr. de Voltaire’s excellent Tragedy, entitled Brutus.’’ Finally, 
he was so scrupulous as to state that two lines in the fifth act were 
borrowed from Lee’s Luctus Junius Brutus. Candor that ac- 
knowledges such a debt does not deserve to go unnoticed in a 
world of plagiarists. 

Any pretense to originality or literary creation would have 
been hopeless and unsupported. It is no surprise to find that 
the English play belongs on a distinctly lower literary level 
than the French. No ordinary adapter could be expected to ap- 
"12 Naturally enough, Hill’s estimate of Lee’s play was at variance with 
Duncombe’s. ‘‘I never dip into Lee’s tragedy,’’ he said (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, v, 88, February, 1735), ‘‘but I think myself walking in old 
Rome, such true Roman Majesty appears thro’ the whole play.’’ 


13 He was himself a translator of portions of Horace, and of Racine’s 
Athaliah. 
® 
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proach the polish of Voltaire, an adept in ‘‘elegance, harmony 
and charm of verse.’”"'* The drop was abrupt. Distinction gave 
way to indistinetion, force to weakness. At its best Duncombe’s 
style was flat, his figures conventional, and his passion labored : 


Deaf as the Winds, or raging Seas, to Pity, 
or, | 
T hasten to the Land of dark Oblivion 
Where racking Thought shall torture me no more, 
or, 
Nor Pain, nor Grief, our virtuous Souls shall know, 
But with Love’s purest Flames for ever glow. 
Thy Fate, dear lovely Youth, with Joy I’ll share, 
And thus escape from evr’y racking Care. 


were as high as he could wring it. 

As was to be the case with all the adapters, he was faced 
by the necessity of a change from the prevailing verse-form of 
French tragedy to that of English tragedy, from Alexandrines 
to blank verse. This shifting from a fixed mold, with rhyme and 
rigid laws of structure, to a freer type, in which the thought did 
not have to be shackled in rhyme, nor subjected to formal rule, 
might have given him release from some of the vexations of verse 
translation. Indeed his verse turned out to be free and facile, not 
cramped, hidebound, or slavish; but the result was sacrifice of 
the smoothness of Voltaire’s rhymed couplets, with no access of 
energy or vigor. 

Duncombe’s dramatic instinct had been sufficiently trained in 
English stage conventions to be offended by the lengthy passages 
of recitation in Voltaire’s play. To the Frenchman there was 
nothing unnatural or inartistic in delaying his action or inter- 
rupting his dialogue with studied declamation. He lavished his 
best efforts on recitals that reached a length or forty or fifty 
lines. He elaborated such passages with all the beauties of poetry 
and of rhetoric of which he was master. They became units in 
themselves, rounded, complete, almost divoreed from the action. 
Such speeches Duncombe again and again broke down into 


14 Oeuvres, 11, 322. 
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dramatic form. There was not an act in the English play in 
which some long-winded recital in the French did not become a 
dialogue. 

But even while Duncombe’s translation plodded steadily 
along, content to follow the original except in the length of its 
speeches, now and then it did gross injury to the delicacy and 
modulation of the French. In the closing lines of scenes and acts 
came Duncombe’s greatest changes and his greatest blunders. 
Voltaire was accustomed to place at these emphatic points lines 
which brought to a focus the tendencies of the preceding action. 
Duncombe smothered these sharp and specific phrases under 
a cloud of figure or generalization. Thus the direction and in- 
port of the first act were forgotten in the figure with which he 
ended it: 


Awhile the Lordly Lion scours the Plains, 
Mocks at the Spear, and terrifies the Swains; 
At length, entangled in the Hunter’s Toils, 
With Fury roars, and drops th’ untasted Spoils. 


Equally metaphorical and cold, due to the adapter’s efforts, was 
the conclusion of the fourth act. There Brutus said: 

The Eagle thus trains up her generous Brood, 

Provokes to Toils, and spirits them with Blood, 

Till borne on Wings full-grown, and bold to rise, 

The Bird of Jove to Heav’n impetuous flies: 


By her fierce Talons his red Thunder hurl’d, 
To punish, and reform a guilty World. 


Finally, the last scene of the play was tagged with as namby- 
pamby an epitaph as ever was set over an heroic action: 
Reason’s just Laws with jealous Care obey, 
And never from the Paths of Virtue stray. 


It will be vain, illustrious Deeds to boast, 
When by One Crime, the Fame of All is lost. 


The concluding phrases, with which Voltaire enforced the signifi- 
cance of his scenes, sprang from the action and were in terms 
of it; while Duncombe’s figures were detached and weak, his 
generalizations pale and humdrum. Matthew Arnold would 
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have seen in him more of the German than of the Celt or of the 
Norman. 

Duncombe, true to his promise in the preface, made ‘‘con- 
siderable alterations and additions, especially in the Fifth Act.’’ 
When he walked paths that Voltaire had not made smooth for 
him, he was none too sure of his way. The farther he strayed 
from the French, the weaker his language became. Out of his 
search for loftiness grew vagueness and tautology. Let Dun- 
combe accept and translate Voltaire’s phrase or thought, and his 
touch was not inept; but let him seek new words or new ideas, 
and it grew heavy and unpoetie. 

Further, he departed from the French more in tense than in 
quiet scenes. It is characteristic of Voltaire’s tragedies to sub- 
ordinate long scenes of unimpassioned preparation to a few 
major passages in which all the possibilities of the preceding 
action are set free, and the clash of wills is energetically de- 
picted. The tension of such scenes (the last in the third act is 
an example), touched Duncombe, and moved him to some re- 
molding of his material. But his remolding did not usually fol- 
low a coherent plan, rather it contented itself with looser para- 
phrase, with a freer and a weaker adaptation of the French. 

There are in the English Brutus more fundamental changes 
from the French than those of style and manner, changes that 
affect the characters and the action of the whole. Duncombe 
had condemned Lee’s earlier play’® because the character of 
Brutus was there ‘‘so shockingly Severe, without any Softnings 
of Tenderness and Humanity.’’ The same harshness he felt in 
Voltaire, in Lucia and Titus, and more particularly in Brutus. 
These three, Brutus, Titus his son, and Lucia, daughter of Tar- 
quin, the greatest enemy of Brutus and of Roman freedom, 
formed the central group of the play, and a change im their char- 
acters meant a change in its essential effect. All three Duncombe 
definitely sought to soften, to make more tender and human. 
When, in Act 1v, Lucia upbraided Titus because he would not, 
for love of her, abandon Rome to his father’s enemies, in the 


‘ 


15 See p. 14. 
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French she seemed rather peevish and nearsighted, with little 
feeling for Titus, caught in the toils of love and honor. Dun- 
combe at once made her resentment more reasonable; her sym- 
pathy more real. In his:version she said less of Titus’ ingrati- 
tude, more of his difficulties. She no longer cried: 


‘* Pour qut? pour un tnarat, qui rougit de m’aimer.”’ 


but, after being asked, 


‘*Do not you tremble for the Life of Tarquin, 
And can you blame his Filial Love of Brutus? 
Judge of his Pains by what you feel yourself.’’ 


she said: 


‘< «Tis hard indeed, ...I pity him! 
Heav’n knows how deeply his Distress affects me, 
I’m almost overwhelmed. ’’ 


Commonplace as these additions were, they showed that Dun- 
combe sought to make Lucia more thoughtful and thereby more 
appealing. Likewise Titus’ farewell to her, which in Voltaire 
was somewhat ironic, became in Duncombe more emotional. 


Forget thee, O! enchanting Excellence! 
The Sun shall sooner cease his Daily Course, 
Than I can tear thy Image from my Breast. 


But it was in the réle of Brutus that Duncombe made his 
most significant contributions. Their motive may be read in an 
addition to Brutus’ part in Act v, in soliloquy: 


Remov’d from Public View, I may discard 
The awful Rigour of a Roman Consul, 
And with Paternal Pity mourn my Sons. 


O Titus! Titus! would the Gods permit me 

To offer up my Life to ransom thine, 

For Thee, my Son, I would contented die! 

But Honour, Virtue, Rome, all, all forbid it! 

O Rome! thou little know’st what Pangs I feel, 
To fix thy Rights, and make thee free and glorious! 
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‘Very different were these pangs from the rigid coldness of the 
Roman consul in the French. 

Throughout the closing scenes of the play, the thin reserved 
action of the original would strike coldly on the English. There 
was a lack of humanity, of ordinary sentiment in it; Lucia was 
dismissed in four lines and a half; Brutus prepared for his 
supreme sacrifice of son to country in a moment or two—all was 
covered; the inner struggle and suffering found slight outward 
expression. Hence it was entirely natural, considering the tradi- 
tions and habits of English drama, that this outward expression 
should be more complete in the English, that emotion should be 
given a tongue, that romantic freedom should take the place to 
some extent of classic repression. Of Brutus it was now said that 
he: | 

Was bound by his high Office to condemn 
A Crime, the Father’s bleeding Heart forgives. 


and he himself exclaimed to Titus: 


How dear thou art to this afflicted Breast, 
And how reluctantly I tear thee from it! 


Farewell, thou much-belov’d ill-fated Youth! 
Tho’ thou art snatch’d untimely from the Earth, 
My Misery is heavier far than thine; 

For all thy Pangs will in a Moment pass, 

But I am doom’d to bear a ling’ring Death; 

And to the Urn my hoary Head descends, 
Bow’d down with Grief, and never-ceasing Woes! 
How hard the Task, when partial Nature pleads, 
To yield the Father’s, to the Patriot’s Claim! 


‘‘Tender is the North,’’ and Brutus’ Roman heart must be 
softer, more bleeding, more torn than it was pictured by its 
French interpreter. 

When Proculus, in the original, came with the sympathy of 
the senators for Brutus, he was greeted with the harsh, almost 
blatant answer: 


“‘Vous connaissez Brutus, et l’osez consoler! 
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but Duncombe made him answer simply: 


I stand indebted to their Love, 


and pass on to his heroic readiness still to fight in Rome's defense. 
In the English version Brutus the father, not Brutus the Roman 
consul, was envisaged at the last moments. He did not say that 
his heart knew only Rome, as he did in Voltaire—even as he 
girded himself, his mind was full of the thought of Titus: 

... that Heroe... 


Who, to preserve their Rights, was doom ’d to die, 
While green in Youth, and deck’d with blooming Honours, 


and his last thought was for that same ‘‘poor, deluded Titus,’’ 
and not, as it was in Voltaire, for ‘‘la Patrie.’’ 

Along with this change in the characterization of the central 
group of the play, Duncombe altered its events at the critical 
moments of the last act. There four deaths occurred, not one 
of which was seen by the audience. Brutus announced that 
Messala had taken his own life; Valerius narrated the suicide 
of Tiberius, and that of Lucia, and Proculus brought the tidings 
of the death of Titus. That the wings should hide such a 
shambles, without the spilling of a drop of blood on the stage, 
was an established classic convention. But to such nicety the 
English were not accustomed. Duncombe, Englishman that he 
was, substituted for the brief and chilly recital of Lucia’s suicide 
two scenes entirely of his own invention. Lucia, with disheveled 
hair, fell on her knees before Brutus and begged the life of 
Titus, a petition that Brutus refused. She met Titus; they 
said farewell, and Lucia stabbed herself, while Titus exclaimed 
at the greatness of the example she had given of how a mind 
resolved might die. There was no dignity and poise—Lucia ran 
and threw herself on her knees before Brutus—Titus leaned 
upon her when nature was ‘‘too weak to bear the dreadful 
Conflict’’; they embraced, and after her suicide Titus ‘‘stood 
awhile silent, as stupify’d with Grief.’’ 

The addition of these two scenes completely shifted the em- 
phasis in the climactic sections of the play; Lucia and her love 
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replaced Brutus and his patriotism. Her death became the 
most striking event in the play, while Brutus’ condemnation of 
Titus, about which there was much suspense in the original, now 
almost a foregone conclusion, was to trail in as an anticlimax. 
Perhaps Duncombe builded more wisely than he knew, for in 
his version there was greater unity than in Voltaire’s. Titus 
was throughout the pivot of the action. About him, with his 
heroism, success, ambition, disappointment and passion for Lucia, 
all the other characters revolved. In Voltaire, on the other hand, 
there was a marked turn im the interest of the audience. In 
the early scenes it was directed to Titus, the victim of so many 
emotions, but in the later ones it shifted to Brutus and the 
struggle in his soul between love of son and love of country, 
while Lucia sank out of sight, and Titus became the passive 
object of Brutus’ decision. From the beginning of Act mn to 
scene 7 of Act Iv, Titus stood in the center; from that time 
Brutus usurped his place, and Voltaire, with all his respect for 
unity of action, had violated its tenets and broken his plot in two. 

Now if Duncombe had consciously and purposefully kept 
attention focused on Titus, and had realized that he was thus 
bettering the unity of the play, he would have found a way to 
suppress or condense the later action, to preserve the effect of 
Lucia’s suicide and to eseape the anticlimax of the closing scenes. 
But he went on as before, altering the action in many details 
but not fundamentally changing it, letting it drag on to an 
unimproved end. 

Throughout the last act, the adaptation tended to linger over 
the catastrophe, to dwell on its pathos, to pronounce the obse- 
quies for the fallen, while Voltaire hurried on to the close, 
preaching no funeral sermons. Perhaps the English were more 
accustomed to a grief that was slow and reverencing; the tributes 
of Fortinbras to Hamlet and of Antony to Brutus are familiar 
examples of the honors they had patience to pay their heroic dead. 

Duncombe, then, in attempting to make Voltaire’s Brutus 
more agreeable to English taste: departed from his original in 
form and matter. His style was common ‘and prolix beside the. _ 
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elevated, epigrammatiec manner of the French. Blank verse 
replaced Alexandrines; lengthy recitals were shortened or broken 
into dialogue. The English version was weak at the ends of 
scenes, which it dulled with moralization or shadowed with tigures 
of speech; it was weakest when it was freest from its model, and 
most paraphrastic and affected in scenes of high feeling. In- 
ternally, the frigidity of the major characters was warmed by 
the addition of passages of grief and pity;'® the action was 
enlivened by the direct presentation of violent deeds that were 
narrated in the original; the broken unity of the French was 
partially mended by continued attention to the character that 
held the center of the stage during the early acts, but the catas- 
trophe, by that token, became an anticlimax. 

The most striking, as it was the most significant, change made 
by Duncombe was his presentation on the stage of the death of 
Lucia. This alteration was in full accord with the custom of the 
English, who had not ordinarily submitted to the convention of 
a bloodless theater. With a long line of tragedies of revenge, 
tragedies of blood and heroic dramas to whet their taste and 
accustom their nerves to scenes of violence, they would not per- 
haps be satisfied with the declamation of what might be a pathetic 
event. Those who had been in at the death were not willingly 
relegated to the parlor where the story was told. 

16 [t is an interesting commentary on the character of the French drama 
to notice that Voltaire thonght those, whom Duncombe found it necessary to 
make more tender, already very much humanized. He spoke (Oecurres, I, 
321, note) of having heeded the advice ‘to temper the austerity of Brutus 


by paternal love . . . to give to the youthful Lucia a character of tenderness 
and innocence.’ 
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CHAPTER ITI 


HILL AND VOLTAIRE 


While the memory of Voltaire’s stay in England was still 
green, Aaron Hill, who through being ‘‘on the Scottish tour’’ 
had missed the acquaintance of the admired Frenchman,: began 
to busy himself with the preparation of Voltaire’s plays for the 
English theatre. For this work he was schooled by his experience 
of the London stage. Twenty years before he had had a brief 
term as manager of Drury Lane; intermittently he had attempted 
the composition of tragedy and opera; recently he had agitated, 
in The Prompter, a reform in the conduct of actors and audience. 
Of his ability his contemporaries thought much; his successors 
little. His fame flickered out after his death and his memory 
has been alternately reviled and honored. He has been dis- 
missed as ‘‘a bore of the first water,’’? as a man without common 
sense or power of thought ;? and he has been praised by the latest 
and most thorough student of his life, for insight, imagination, 
occasional gleams of poetry, and even, at heart, a touch of the 
heroic.* 

Of the importance to his life of his adaptations of Voltaire 
there is no question. Through them he holds securely a niche in 
the history of eighteenth century tragedy.> Some of them re- 
turned to him the most substantial dividends in money and repute 
of any of his ventures; all bore witness of his alertness to the 
opportunity open to English dramatists of his time. Now that 
the famous exile of Wandsworth was back in Paris and was win- 
ning theatrical honors, only the task of translation lay between 
an adapter and a chance of profit. Moreover, no better agency 
for that uplift of the stage, which Hill had been demanding in 

1 Hill, Works, 1, 241ff. 

2 Leslie Stephen, article on Aaron Hill, Dictionary National Biography. 

3 Lounsbury, Shakespeare and Voltaire, pp. 83ff. 


+ Brewster, Aaron Hill, pp. 275ff. 
5 Ibid., p. 76. 
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his Prompter, eould be found than the works of a playwright who 
appeared to the English an academician, an inheritor of the best 
traditions of the French stage. 

Thus it was with happy prospects that Hill set to work on his 
first adaptation from Voltaire. There was hope of profit, hope 
of advancing the cause of dramatic reform, hope perhaps of 
establishing himself as the accepted interpreter of Voltaire to his 
countrymen. With Zaire he opened his campaign. This fervid 
tragedy of passion, religion, and intrigue, had appeared in Paris 
August 13, 1732, had run for nine nights, and been revived 
November 12, for another run of twenty-one performances. In 
the next February, John Nourse published the play in London ;° 
the Weekly Miscellany for April printed an account of it, as 
‘‘the gravest and Sublimest Tragedy produc’d in these Latter 
Ages,’’ and by May, Hill had translated a part of it and was 
seeking a manager for his production. He found none, and for 
a time his version remained in manuscript, while Duncombe was 
stealing a march on him with the production of Brutus at Drury 
Lane. Worse than that, another translation of the tragedy by 
Johnson, found a printer early in 1735.7. So in June of that year, 
Hill, despairing at the delay of the managers, enlisted the aid of 
his nephew. The latter hired Sir Richard Steele’s great music 
room in Villars Street, York Buildings, for an amateur perform- 
ance of his uncle’s play. ‘‘The reputation of the author brought 
some of the best company in London to this diminutive theatre.’”® 
The proceeds of the performance Hill planned to devote to Will- 
iam Bond, an elderly and indigent friend, who took one of the 
major roles. Bond threw himself into his part with too great 
abandon, and at a critical moment in the action fell in a dead 
faint, from which he did not recover.® There were two more 

6 Gentleman’s Magazine, 111, 106. 

7 Gentleman’s Magazine, v, 279. 

8 Davies, Memoirs of the Life of Garrick, 1, chap. 13. 

9 Though the details of this first performance of Zara were recounted 
by Hill in The Prompter (no. 60), and by the Monthly Review, in the ap- 
pendix to its 1759 volume (xxXI, 552ff.), yet in September, 1770, the 


Gentleman’s Magazine (xL, 406), questioned their authenticity. Two 
months later, in the November number of the magazine (XL, 513) one 
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performances of Zara in Villars Street, and the managers of 
Drury Lane, interested at last, brought out the play in January, 
1736. In the same month J. Watts published it.’° 

Zara ran for fourteen nights at Drury Lane, and introduced 
to London audiences Mrs. Cibber, whose name was to be asso- 
elated, through years of consistent triumph, with the title role. 
Of the other members of the cast, Milward ‘‘made very power- 
ful effect,’' but Hull’s nephew was severely handled by the 
eritics,!? and abandoned his part to a professional actor. 

The career of the play was the most prosperous of any adapta- 
tion of Voltaire on the English stage. Revived on March 16, 
1751, with Mrs. Cibber in her original part, it became a stock 
piece for many seasons. There are records of its performance 
in London in practically every season from 1751 to 1785, and 
occasionally until 1812. The rodle of Lusignan became a part of 
Garrick’s repertoire, and the names of Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Barry, 
the Kembles, and other eighteenth century players of note were 
common in casts of the play. Hiull’s adaptation was presented 
not merely in London, but in provincial cities of America and 
England. It was put on at Philadelphia in 1768, 1790 and 1796, 
at Boston in 1775,'* at Edinburgh in 1778, at New York in 1780, 
1781, 1788, and 1791, at Bath and Bristol in 1781, at Baltimore 
in 1782 and 1796, at Dublin in 1782 and 1783, and at Bath again 
‘°C, D.,’’ saying that he expected to have seen ‘‘the very singular catas- 


trophe of Mr. William Bond cleared from doubt,’’ stated that the accounts 
of it were founded on fact. 


10 London Magazine, v, 52. Gentleman’s Magazine, VI, 44. 

11 Boaden, Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, 1, 287. 

12 Davies, Garrick, pp. 142ff. 

13 Seilhamer, History of the American Theatre, (11, 18) says: ‘‘ Against 
the will of the people, who had stubbornly refused to permit any theatrical 
performances, Burgoyne’s Thespians announced the play.’’ General Bur- 
goyne himself wrote a prologue and an epilogue. The prologue contained 
the lines: 

‘‘The tragic scene holds glory up to view, 
And bids heroic virtue live in you; 
Now say, ye Boston prudes (if prudes there are) 
Is this a task unworthy of the fair?’’ 


The task came to good issue, whether through the interest of the quartered 
soldiers, or of the populace, for ‘‘above £100’’ was taken at the door. 
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in 1808. That the play went through eighteen editions, and 
appeared in sixteen collections of the drama, from 1736 to 1850,"* 
was a further index of its appeal. 

Voltaire had pretended, at least, that he saw no future for 
Zaire in England. ‘‘I do not dare to imagine,’’ he wrote in the. 
epistle to Falkener with which he dedicated an early edition: 


... that the English will pay the same honor to Zaire that thev have 
to Brutus, a translation of which has been played on the London stage. 
Here you have the reputation of being neither ... zealots ... nor men 
of tender hearts. You are believed to prefer an intrigue of conspirators 
to an intrigue of lovers. It is thought that in your theatre there is 
applause at the word ‘‘patriotism,’’ and in ours at the word ‘‘love.’’ 


But these prophecies, soon contradicted by the fate of the 
English Zara, gave way to gentler phrases. Some two months 
after the first night in London, Voltaire wrote to Thieriot :?° 
‘*T have read the English Zara: it has enchanted me more than 
it has flattered my self-esteem. What! Englishmen tender, na- 
tural! without bombast! without similes at the ends of acts! 
Who is this Hill?’’ In a ‘‘second dedicatory epistle’’ to Zaire, 
written in 1736, he was in most gracious mood. He paid tribute 
to Hill’s style, and his achievement in breaking the English habit 
of closing each act with a rhymed couplet.'* ‘‘This tragedy,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘has just been embellished at London. It has been trans- 
lated and played there with such success; I have been spoken of 
on your stage with such politeness and kindness, that I owe a 
public expression of my thanks to your nation.’’ 


14 See appendix. 

15 Oeuvres, II, 549. 

16 The statement that Hill was responsible for the disappearance of the 
rhymed couplet was challenged by Lessing (Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 
xv, 68, June 19, 1767), and his disproof of Voltaire’s claim was reénforced 
by Professor Lounsbury (Shakespeare and Voltaire, pp. 91ff.). Lessing’s 
conclusion is ‘‘Es sind nicht mehr als nur drei Unwahrheiten in dieser 
Stelle, und das ist fiir den Herren von Voltaire eben nicht viel,’’ while 
Professor Lounsbury calls Voltaire ’s remarks, ‘‘one of those blunders which 
were sure to drop from his pen the moment he set out to make any but the 
most superficial comment on English literature.’’ ‘‘In appendix 1 of L. 
Morel’s Thomson, the whole matter is discussed and an attempt made to 
support Voltaire’’ (Brewster, Aaron Hill, p. 143, note). The details of this 
controversy are hardly worth reviving. Though Hill used no similes at 
the ends of his acts, some rhymed couplets lingered there. Voltaire’s gen- 
eralization was too sweeping. 
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Mrs. Cibber he praised, and his compliments were laid at the 
feet of Hill, ‘‘man of letters.”” When he wrote these pleasant 
phrases Voltaire had already seen the text of the first edition of 
Hill’s Zara, and if he had glanced at Colley Cibber’s prologue, 
he had read: 


From English plays, Zara’s French author fired, 
Confess’d his Muse, beyond herself, inspir’d; 
From rack’d Othello’s rage he rais’d his Style; 
And snatch’d the Brand that lights this Tragick Pile. 


But on this indebtedness to Shakespeare his policy was a serene 
silence.'7 

Hill was at one with Voltaire in shunning any reference to 
the latter’s debt to the Elizabethan. It was in these days’® that 
he was condemning Duncombe for bringing to England a French- 
man’s plagiarism, and his silence, therefore, like Voltaire’s, was 
discreet. In his Preface to the Reader, he contented himself 
with remarks on his desire for simplicity and realism in acting, 
and with a justification for a degree of freedom in adaptation. 

If, in translating this excellent Tragedy, I have regarded, in some 
places, the Soul, and in others, the Letter of the Original, Monsieur de 
Voltaire . . . will indulge me that Latitude; except he shou’d, in observ- 


ing some Alterations I have made, in his Names, and his Diction, forget, 
that their Motives are to be found in the Turn of our National Difference. 


While the stage career of Zara was the best evidence that 
Hill knew something of the ‘‘Turn’’ of English taste, that popu- 
lar verdict was in general seconded by critical opinion. The play 
was thought ‘‘much better,’’’® for having passed his hands; it 
was said to be ‘‘executed in a masterly manner, and worthy the 
perusél of every Christian.’’?° Genest?! and Dibdin**® considered 


17 In fact, Voltaire borrowed from Shakespeare, ‘‘much which had given 
direction, if not distinction, to his own play,’’ to use the phrase of Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury (Shakespeare and Voltaire, p. 82), who has fully analyzed 
Voltaire’s appropriation of much of his impulse in Zaire from Othello, 
and of a part of it from Lear (ibid., pp. 78ff.). 

18 The Prompter, February, 1735; see p. 12. 

19 Monthly Review, x, 26, January, 1754. 

20 Ibid., XX1, 552, appendix, 1759. 

21 Op. cit., Im, 475. 

22 History of the Stage, v, 46ff. 
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it Hill’s best play. Dibdin** praised Hill for incorporating a 
little ‘‘stamina’’ into the French, and even wondered”! if it were 
‘‘not the best play upon the French theatre.’’ He said: ‘‘ Hill 
has gone so infinitely beyond all his other productions, that in 
point of the true requisites of tragedy, it is almost the most 
perfect also on the English stage.’’** 

Voltaire felt that in Zaire, more than in any of his plays, he 
had cast restraint to the winds. To de La Roque he wrote :*° 
“Zaire is the first play in which I have dared abandon myself 
to all the sensitiveness of my heart—it 1s the first emotional 
tragedy that I have written.’’ To Cideville he wrote :?" 


Everyone here reproaches me because I put no love in my plays. They 
will have enough of it this time, I swear, and it will not be gallantry. It 
is my wish that there should be nothing so turkish, so christian, so loving, 
so tender, so furious, as that which I am now putting into verse ... there 
will be loves, baptisms, deaths. 


Hill’s material, then, was very different from Duncombe’s. 
The austere consul of Brutus, was far removed from the passion- 
wrung slave of Zairc. Brutus, struggling between love of coun- 
try and love of son, remained strong, self-controlled ; but Zara, 
racked by love of her master, fidelity to father and brother, and 
devotion to country and faith, lost herself in storms of grief. 
Here, indeed, there was verse that was full of passionate, tender, 
and furious feeling; here there were loves, and baptisms, and 
deaths. 

For his translation Hill had a style singularly strained and 
forced. It was jerky, full of italics, capitals, hyphens and 
commas. The current of its thought ran seldom through swift 
or powerful rapids, but often through tumultuous and broken 


23 Ibid., pp. off. 
24 Tbid., pp. 46ff. 

25 Mr. Joseph Reed, in his preface to Madrigal and Trulletta (London, 
1758) charged Hill with stealing the translation of Zaire from Mr. Thomas 
Hudson, a clergyman of Northumberland, but brought forward no proof, 
other than that he had had ‘‘the anecdote,’’ from Mr. Hudson’s own lips. 

26 Le Mercure, p. 1828, August, 1732. 


27 Oeuvres, II, 533. 
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channels. When Sultan Osman turned ‘‘to Love, and Zara,’’ 
she cried: 

’Twas not in cruel Absence, to deprive me 

Of your Imperial Image—everywhere, 

You reign, triumphant: Memory supplies 

Reflexion, with your Pow’r: and you, like Heaven, 

Are, always present—and are, always gracious. 


A story of battle became: 


Rallying our fated Few, amidst the Flames, 

Fearless, beneath the Crush of falling Towers, 

The Conqu’rors, and the Conquer’d, Groans, and Death! 
Dreadful—and, waving in his Hand, a Sword, 

Red, with the Blood of Infidels—ery ’d out, 

This Way, ye faithful Christians! follow Me— 


For the embellishment of Voltaire, Hill dealt out superlatives, 
alliterations, and figures of speech with lavish hand. Of the 
suspected heroine her lover cried: 

. she’s perfidious, ev’n bevond 
Her Sex’s undiscover’d Power of Seeming: 


She’s at the topmost Point of shameless Artifice; 
An Empress, at Deceiving. 


Of exile and imprisonment studied phrases spoke: 


A barr’d Seraglio!—sad, unsocial Life! 
Scorn’d and a Slave! 
And Syria rivals, now, the Banks of Seine... 


‘‘Their Laws, their Lives, their Loves, delight not me.’’ There 
were ‘‘damp Dungeons,’’ ‘‘sacred Sepulchres,’’ ‘Dungeon’s 
Depths,’’ ‘‘Damps and Darkness and Despair.’’ Characters 
were ‘‘serenely slothful’’; ‘‘wept to win’’; ‘‘dissipated Doubt 
and Dread,’’ and hoped to ‘‘Duty do.’’ Further they were ever 
figurative. From ‘‘fair Jordan’s flowery Bank,’’ to the monarchs 


who, 
‘“like the Sun, 
Shine but in vain, unwarming, if unseen,’’ 


their words were always touched with fancies, fancies perhaps 
now faded and forlorn, but surely poetic once, to Hill’s mind. 
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Davies,?* speaking of the French fondness for recitation and 
narrative in the drama, said: ‘‘long speeches which would dlis- 
gust an English ear, are extremely pleasing to our light neigh- 
bours: they sit in silence and enjoy the beauty of sentiment and 
energy of language. ... Hill, in Zara... should have inter- 
rupted, by an easy interposition, those long speeches which are 
equally tiresome to the speaker and the hearer.’’ This was an 
unfair prescription, for all that there was in Zara to offend 
Davies was the merest débris of the solid sections of ‘‘energetic”’ 
language that Voltaire had built. Hull, well aware of a ‘‘Turn 
of the National Difference’’ here, had consistently broken the 
lengthy passages of the French and interrupted them by ‘‘easy 
interpositions,’’ making an effort to lighten the heaviness, and to 
hasten the leisurely progress of the French. 

But this effort, which meant a sharp curtailment of passages 
of exposition, reflection, transition and narration, was more than 
offset by his expansion of active and critical scenes. If details 
of the past were condensed, emotions of the present were height- 
ened. Thus, when Osman came to bring Zara to their marriage, 
his greeting became a poetic panegyric of her. A single word, 
like ‘‘Paraissez,’” was warmed into: 


Shine out, appear, be found, my lovely Zara. 


A formal phrase lke: 
... tout est prét, et l’ardeur qui m’anime 
Ne souffre plus, madame, aucun retardement, 
was embellished : 


Impatient Eyes attend—The Rites expect thee; 
And my devoted Heart, no longer, brooks 
This Distance, from its Softner. 


New figures and fancies appeared : 


. all the Lamps 
Of Nuptial Love are lighted, and burn pure, 
As if they drew their Brightness from thy Blushes. 


28 Life of Garrick, 1, 143. ' 
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The holy Mosque is fill’d with fragrant Fumes, 

Which emulate the Sweetness of thy Breathing. 

The Throne, that waits thee, seems to shine more richly, 
As all its Gems, with animated Lustre 

Fear’d to look dim, beneath the Eyes of Zara. 


Two speeches became a volley of exclamations: 


Zara. Oh! what a Wretch am If? O, Grief! Oh, Love! 
Osman. Come—come— 
Zara. Where shall I hide my Blushes? 
Osman. Blushesf—here, in my Bosom, hide ’em. 
Zara. My Lord? 
Osman. Nay, Zara, give me thy Hand, and come— 
Zara. Instruct me, Heaven! 
What I shou’d say—Alas! I cannot speak. 
Osman. Away—this modest, sweet, reluctant, Trifling 
But doubles my Desires, and thy own Beauties. 
Zara. Ah, me! 
Osman. Nay—but thou shou’dst not be too cruel— 
Zara. _—‘iI can, no longer, bear it—Oh! my Lord— 
Osman. Ha!—what!—whence? how? 


The strings of Hill’s heart, unmoved by Gallic rhetoric and 
clarity, sounded to every touch of emotion. Even into the midst 
of the catastrophic scenes, frenzied enough already, he threw new 


phrases: 


Was This the Act of Love? 
Swallow me, Earth! 

She’s silent. 

Zara’s dead! 


And shou’d I live, to see returning Day, 

‘Twill shew me but her Blood!—shew me, left joyless, 
In a wide, empty, World, with nothing round me, 
But Penitence, and Pain. 


It was not alone by additions that Hill piled on his emphasis 
of passion and pathos. Under his hands the French was twisted 
into rhetorical questions, anathemas, exclamations. If Voltaire 
‘wrote: ‘‘Frappe, dis-je, je l’arme’’; Hill doubled him: 


Strike, strike—I love him—yes, by Heav’n! I love him. 
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If Voltaire was satisfied with ‘‘vingt fois,’’ Hill wrote ‘‘a thou- 
sand times.”’ 

The issue of Hill's efforts was a play of greater intensity and 
swifter movement, of greater verbosity and weaker poetry. 


Thy Statesman’s Reason is too dull for Love 


was his motto and under that motto, cutting the quiet, orderly, 
reasoning passages of the French, and expanding its active scenes, 
he produced a drama better suited, in some ways, for stage pres- 
entation, but infinitely less impressive for closet reading. There 
was more beauty of phrase in the French; more attempt to stir 
the heart in the English. There was too, an eagerness for event, 
an intolerance of discussion : 


Swifter, ye Hours, move on; my Fury glows 
Impatient, and wou’d push the wheels of Time, 


said Osman. The whole attempt to hasten the progress of the 
plot and to heighten its tension was based on a sound under- 
standing of the psychology of English audiences, and if its result 
was often melodrama, that was the fault of Hill’s lack of power, 
not of his purpose. 

Whatever the real value of Hill’s work, it was colored with 
traces of the periods of English drama that had gone before. 
Elizabethan romanticism was there, with its motives of revenge, 
its pathetic fallacies of nature’s sympathy with man’s moods, and 
its taste for violent and depicted death; the heroic drama was 
there, with its search of love and honor, its superman of limit- 
less fortitude and its tattered passions; the sentimental drama 
was there, with its tedious morals and impossibly perfect hero. 
These relics of past times on the stage were not chance re- 
semblances supplied by the text of Voltaire, but new material. 
Thus their meaning grew; for while they touched only a fraction 
of the issues of the play, they were a considerable part of the 
changes made by Hill. 

Vengeance, then, was made the declared motive of the hero. 


‘“Revenge,’’ he cried ‘‘stand firm, and intercept his Wishes:’’... 
‘*Revenge! ’’ 
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The background fitted the deed: 


Silent, and dark, 
Th’ unbreathing World is hush’d, as if it heard, 
And listen’d to, your Sorrows. 


O, treach’rous Night! 
Thou lend’st thy ready Veil, to ev’ry Treason, 
And teeming Mischiefs thrive, beneath thy Shade. 


Nor Tread of Mortal Foot—nor Voice, I hear: 
The still Seraglio lies, profoundly plung’d, 

In Deathlike Silence! nothing stirs—The Air 
Is soft, as Infant’s Sleep, no breathing Wind 
Steals, thro’ the Shadows, to awaken Night! 
Horrors, a thousand times more dark than these, 
Benight my suff ’ring Soul. 


And at the moment of catastrophe Zara no longer fell dying in 
the wings,”® as she did at Paris, but on the open stage. 
Again, Osman’s desires would not have rung false on the 
lips of the heroic hero: 
The Trumpet’s Voice has wak’d the World to War. 
Yet, amidst Arms, and Death, thy Power has reach’d me: 


For, thou disdain’st, like me, a languid Love; 
Glory, and Zara, join—. 


His part Hill sought to elevate and to ennoble—he became, not 
the despairing lover, stung to unworthy reproaches, but the Em- 
peror, with self-control relinquishing her who had been false to 
him, a man to whom honor was dearer than the satisfaction of 
desire. 

Osman, in ev’ry Trial, shall remember 


That he is Emperor, 
‘Tis due to Honour, that I give up you. 


Yet, though an Emperor, he scorned despotism and servility. To 
a servant too humble he said: 


Come nearer .. . Rise! 
Bring it, with Speed—Shame on your flatt’ring Distance. 
Advancing, and snatching the Letter. 


29 ‘‘ selon Ics régles classiques,’’ comments the French editor (Oeuvres, 
11, 614). 
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Be honest—and approach me, like a Subject, 
Who serves the Prince, yet, not forgets the Man. 


This hero, passionate, honorable, ideal, fell to rant like many 
an Almanzor. Where, in the French, he had said calmly, ironic- 
ally, 


Eh bien... que dis-tu? 
he cried: 


Hell! Torture! Death! and Woman— 
What? ... 
Are we awake? Heard’st thou? 


Or again he exclaimed: 


Leave me, Life. 


I grow Mad. 


Leave me, to Rage, Despair, and Shame, and Wrongs. 


The bombastic, high-worded manner of heroic drama did not 
offend Aaron Hill ‘‘of turgid memory’’; no more did the gen- 
eralizations of sentimental drama. Most of the virtuous truths 
he added touched on love or position: 


. . . Emperors 
Who chuse to sigh, devoted, at the Feet 
Of Beauties, whom the World conceives their Slaves, 
Have Fortune’s Claim, at least, to sure Success. 
But, ‘twere profane to think of Pow’r, in Love. 
Dear, as my Passion makes you, I decline 
Possession of her Charms, whose Heart’s Another’s: 
With Forms, and Rev’rence, let the Great approach us 
Not the Unhappy ;—Every Place, alike 
Gives the Distress’d a Privilege to enter. 


Monarchs, by Forms of pompous Misery, press’d, 

In proud, unsocial, Solitude, unbless’d, 

Wou’d, but for Love’s soft Influence, curse their Throne, 
And, among crowded Millions, live, alone. 
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Thus Hill, in his first adaptation from Voltaire, with his 
definite scheme to make it catch the ‘‘Turn of our National 
Difference,’’ did not revise the plot, shift the characters or alter 
the motive. But the manner of the play under his hands grew 
strained, artificial and alliterative, as narrative and reflection 
were reduced and action expanded. There were scenes which in 
their new form suggested the violence, the bombast and the 
tediousness of Elizabethan, heroic, and sentimental drama. The 
play in which Voltaire indulged all the sensibility of his heart, 
‘‘the most touching of all tragedies,’’®° was made still more in- 
dulgent, still more touching. The loves and the baptisms and the 
deaths that Voltaire drew were breathed more ardently, per- 
formed more devoutly, faced with more impassioned heroism. 
To be sure, it was a false glamor of elevation, great deeds, lofty 
morals; and not the force of natural act and simple truth, that 
was added. But the English taste for such passages of posed 
tenderness was strong, and the vigor of the applause of 1736, 
applause that was to continue almost a century, placed the seal 
of approval on Hill’s work. It was a pleasant augury for the 
future. Hill’s career as the interpreter of Voltaire in England 
was auspiciously begun. 


ALZIRA 


It was only two weeks after Zara’s successful appearance in 
London, that Alzire, another tragedy by Voltaire, was enthu- 
siastically greeted in Paris. The news soon came to London, and 
Hill entered at once on the second phase of his campaign to hold 
the field of English adaptation of Voltaire. Alzire should be 
his. He began by writing in The Prompter :*' : 


[I] observed in the News Papers, that the Tragedy of Alzira was brought 
over from Paris, where it had been acted four Months together,... The 
circumstances excited a Curiosity, answerable to the Difference they seem 
to make manifest, between the French Dramatic Taste, and the Eng- 
lish. ... I sent for the Play, which open’d with no small Expecta- 


39 Quotation from Laharpe, in Voltaire, Oeuvres, 11, 535. 
31 No. 158 and no. 159, May, 1736. 
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tion. ... As the Curiosity of the Public must have been rais’d by the 
uncommon Success of this Play, a Taste of it cannot fail to be an agreeable 
Entertainment to our Countrymen. 


There followed a hundred and sixty lines of the first act, very 
much retouched in translation. 

This time Hill did not propose that his adaptation should 
languish long in manuscript. On June 3, he wrote to Voltaire :** 
now the Actors (perfect in their parts) are ready to begin its representa- 
tion. .. . Alzira was sent too late to London; she should else, in one and the 
same season, have inspired the stages of two nations; but, even as it is, a 
company of very skilful actors are now re-opening the great Theatre, in 
Lincoln’s-Inn fields, in order to perform this tragedy ...I own, I have 
encouraged them in this attempt, in summer, to protect you from a winter 
storm of mercenary pens, that, tempted by your Zaire’s success, were 
threatening to disjoint Alzira: But, to prevent her being blotted, bv defac- 
ing pencils, I chose rather to produce her hastily, much less a beauty than 
you drew her, than permit her to be robbed more slowly of her spirit, air, 
and likeness ... such a precipitation will excuse the faults in my own 
version, and convince you of my zeal to save you from duller. 


Perhaps these duller spirits and mercenary pens lived only 
in the imagination of Hill. He had not hesitated to attack Dun- 
combe, it was not his nature to avoid a quarrel; and if he had 
had a known opponent here it it doubtful if he would have been 
content with this anonymous charge. Moreover this was a 
message of flattery, in which Hill, dubbed ‘‘the man of letters”’ 
by Voltaire, was returning the compliment by assuring the 
Frenchman that he knew him in his noblest self, as millions knew 
Homer and Euripides, and as future millions would know this 
new genius. So it was quite in part to picture a ‘‘swarm’’ of 
imitators buzzing about the latest play of the new master.** 

In any case, now that Zara was before the town, Hill had 
more influence with the managers, and two weeks after his letter 
to Voltaire, the new play was produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
by Gifford’s company brought from Goodman’s Fields. Though 

32 Hill, Works, 1, 241ff. 

33 The only evidence of any translation of Alzire other than Hill’s is 
Lady Luxborough’s statement that she had in her possession in 1750 a 


translation which William Somerville (1675-1742) had executed of Vol- 
taire’s Alzire (Lady Luxborough’s Letters; ed. 1775, p. 211). , 
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the regular season was over, the play ran for nine nights. It was 
repeated October 14, revived at Drury Lane, April 30, 1744, at 
Covent Garden, March 18 and 20, 1755, at Drury Lane again, 
April 29, 1757, and finally at Covent Garden, January 11 and 
13, 1758.34 The first edition of Alzira appeared soon after the 
production of the play, for the London Magazine noticed its pub- 
lication in August, 1736.*° There were eight editions of the 
single play, the latest in 1802, and eight inclusions of it in edi- 
tions of collected drama, the latest in 1850.%* 

In France, critics placed Alzire high, Geoffroy ranking it 
among the four masterpieces of Voltaire, and Laharpe calling it 
-Voltaire’s most original production, his loftiest work.3? Hill, in 
his puff in The Prompter, spoke of its ‘‘Novelty and noble Con- 
trast.’’ But, after these golden opinions, the comments of Eng- 
lish critics were cold. The Monthly Review, to be sure, thought 
that Alzira, like Zara, was an improvement over its original, but 
Dibdin*® thought the play too regular, too full of declamation ; 
the Biographia Dramatica*® likewise held that it was heavy, 
tedious, and insipid to the taste of an English audience, and 
Genest* called it only a ‘‘moderate tragedy.’’ 

In Alzire Hill had a model which had no qualities beyond 
those of Zaire and which lacked some of the power of that 
tragedy. It differed from Zaire more in manner than in matter. 
As in the story of the Christian slave, there were loves, and 
baptisms, and deaths. In far-off Peru the true spirit of religion 
triumphed over the virtue of nature,‘? as in Jerusalem it had 
"34 Since Alzira did not disappear from the English stage until 1758, 
the statement that ‘‘it met with a fair degree of success, and was played 
at least nine times,’’ made by Professor Lounsbury (Shakespeare and Vol- 


taire, p. 94), and concurred in by Miss Brewster (Aaron Hill, p. 145) seems 
to overlook its later history. 


35 y, 463. 

36 See appendix. 

37 Voltaire, Ocuvres, 1, 370. 

38 x, 26ff., and XxI, 252ff. 

89 History of the Stage, v, 47. 

4011, 22, 

41 111, 484. 

42 Alzire, Discours préliminaire, Oeuvres, U1, 279. 
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triumphed over the love of the heathen. But that triumph was 
enacted without the abandonment to emotion that Voltaire had 
allowed himself in the earlier play. Moreover the catastrophe 
was averted. Three virtuous characters had been so tangled in 
a web of circumstance, that their only escape seemed death or 
ruin. Suddenly their enemy, Carlos, repented ; the web was torn; 
and they were free. No sacrifice or heroism brought their release, 
the strands were cut from without. The action slipped back to a 
world where caprice ruled. It was no longer the realm of tragedy 
and moral law, but of life and chance. 

With this or any other essential problem of the play, Hill 
did not concern himself. The three weeks he gave to his transla- 
tion left him little leisure for revision, and the marks of his haste 
were written across the face of the beauty that Voltaire drew,* 
and that he, by his own admission, so hurriedly sketched.** Cer- 
tain changes he was bound to make, as soon as he set pen to paper. 
He was sure to be verbose, sure to be figurative, and sure to be 
antithetical.*> It cost him more words to express a thought than 
it did the Frenchman; it was beyond him to resist the temptation 
to similes and metaphors. Of course, he broke the long passages 
of reflection and narration, as he had done in Zara, so that if 
Dibdin and the Biographia Dramatica were right in condemning 
Alzira for heaviness, they were right in spite of his efforts. 

In Zaire Hill had developed a method of adaptation. Given 
a quiet and reflective scene he added generalizations and morals; 
given an active and narrative scene he added rant, tumult, and 


43 See p. 53. 


44 For instance, Hill mistakes the preposition ‘‘a’’ for the verb ‘‘a,’’ 
rendering ‘‘d ses traits, d son age ...c’est lut,’’ by ‘‘He has Alvarez’s 


Voice! He has his Features!’’ 
45‘‘QOurs be your Virtue, but not ours your Blood. 


Has not the Parent spoke? Why speaks the God? 
Whate’er I see is, with my Father’s Eyes; 


Whate’er I love is, for my Father’s Sake. 
This is the Body’s Death . . . but shakes the Soul. 


My Son, of Nature, one . . . and one of Choice.’’ 
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emotion, additions to which he was prompted, perhaps, by the 
school of sentimental drama and romantic and heroic drama. 

Certainly Alzira was filled with those prosaic truths, those 
tedious morals, that once are said to have won applause by their 
pose of virtue. These abstractions flowed from Hill’s pen like 
water: 


Reason gains all Men, by compelling None. 


Obedience claims 
Returns, of Benefit, and due Protection: 
Outrage and Wrongs require Correction only. 


He does not live at all, who lives to fear. 
The shortest Liver is the happiest, always. 


He who is, helpless, in his Hater’s Hands, 
Claims Safety, from his Weakness. 


Greatness with Sweetness join ’d, like Fire with Light, 
Kach aiding other, mingle warm with bright, 

What the Kind wants, th’ associate Strong supplies, 
And from the Gentle, Peace and Calmness rise. 


Th’ unhappily Belov’d most merit Pity. 


Guard, Heaven, 
That Husband’s Honour, whom his Wife not loves! 


Thus, Youth is, ever, apt to judge in haste 
And lose the Medium, in the wild Extreme. 


Vertue, at Midnight, walks, as safe, within, 
As in the conscious Glare of flaming Day. 
She who in Forms finds Vertue, has no Vertue. 


After five acts inlaid with such morals, there is welcome for 
Alzira’s exhaustion when she says: 
I want Power 


To speak a thousand Truths, I see you merit. 


To Hill, the poet must be a philosopher, speaking universal 
truths. 
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The second step in the method, the addition of rant, tumult, 
and emotion to passages of action, was no more neglected in 
Alzira than it had been in Zara. The target of much of the 
abuse was naturally the villain. 


curse the name! 
Perish his name! 
Who bears that name of Carlos, blasted all. 


’T was that black Devil, that scares the Christian Cowards, 
Lied... . 


let Carlos die! 
Let but that Spanish Murderer, Carlos, die... . 


a base Wretch... 
Birth that blackens Nature! a taught Monster... 
Guide my Vengence to this .. . First 
. and Vilest, of its Victims. 


The heroic drama and its successors had familiarized English 
ears with invective and anathema, and made them strangers to 
the colder dignity of French tragedy. It drove Hill to the mis- 
take of so lashing his hero to frenzy in the first act, that no 
reserve of energy was left for later scenes. 

Not only were Hill’s characters more impassioned, but his 
stage was more tumultuous than the French. There were 
‘‘Shouts,’’ ‘Guns,’’ ‘‘Trumpets,’’ and again ‘‘Guns’’ and 
‘‘Shouts.’’ Through the window could be seen 


displayed 
The broad red Standard that betokens Blood. 


There was more of tableau, a scene more often filled with the 
‘‘officious Hounds of Blood’’ that served the Spanish Tyrant, 
and echoing finally to the strains of ‘‘a dead March.’’ 

Exactly as in Zara, Hill raised the pitch and increased the ful- 
ness of the emotional passages of the play, until the crises, often 
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prodigally lengthened, were a pother of interrogation and ex- 
clamation points. Ghosts of themes familiar to the English stage 
walked there in lines like: 


I go, where Honour calls me. 
or: 
But he must die: and, when he does, my Soul 
Shall watch th’ expected Moment, hovering, watchful, 
And hunt him, in Revenge, from Star, to Star. 


For his revolts from the restraint and reserve of Voltaire, Hill 
wrote his own justification: 


Words will have Way, or Grief, suppress’d in vain, 
Wou’d burst its Passage, with th’ outrushing Soul. 


This was the motto he had followed in Zara; this was the 
motto of all his depiction of passion. 

All that Hill did in Alzira he had done in Zara; and in both 
he worked with sound purpose. To put more of incident, move- 
ment, and panoply of conflict on the stage; more of tumult in 
the wings; to give full voice to feeling, to cherish honor and 
revenge, was to be true to the traditions of his native stage. But 
here his purpose was thwarted, partly, as always, by lack of a 
sense of structure and of the gift of simple and sincere expression, 
and partly, in this case, by the harder task he faced. Alzire 
lacked the fire and intensity of Zaire; Voltaire was out of the 
mood of strong sentiment and impatience of restraint in which 
he had written the former tragedy; his new work was several 
removes farther than his old from the English style. Then Hill 
had made a hurried and sketchy version; the possible rivals that 
haunted him drove his pen too fast. Finally there had been no 
Mrs. Cibber for the title rdle, and only a midsummer production 
in an unusual theatre. The first run was not so long; the ap- 
plause was weaker; the criticisms were colder; the future of the 
play was not to be so prosperous. Thus the happy auguries of 
Zara’s success were not being fulfilled, and Hill was in the 
melancholy situation of the author whose first success is not re- 
peated by his next effort. 
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ROMAN REVENGE 


But the weakness of Alzira as a successor to Zara was 
strength, compared to Hill’s next adaptation from Voltaire. The 
man was as confident as ever; his pen was no more than dry from 
his version of Alzire than it was set to work on a new play, which 
was to improve not only Voltaire, but Shakespeare as well, and 
for which he solicited the criticisms of Pope and Bolingbroke 
and the favor of Quin and Garrick. Yet the play thus ambi- 
tiously conceived and fostered was destined to be only a vexation 
to him; to find no production during his lifetime, and to leave 
him thoroughly out of harmony with the Voltaire whom he had 
so lavishly praised. 

The new work was called Roman Revenge, and its ancestry 
ran at least as far back as Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 

That tragedy, with its full tide of energy and force, set 
a-voyaging more than one play whose life was destined to be 
bound in shallows and in miseries. Voltaire early attempted to 
retell the story. At Wandsworth or London in 1726 he sketched 
a Mort de César, which he completed in 1731.*° It was obscurely 
played at the hotel in the town of Sassenage in 1733, and by the 
scholars of the College of Harcourt in 1735, circulated in a fur- 
tive and pirated edition at Paris, and first authentically issued 
in 1736. An edition in the original French was printed by 
Innis in London that year. By 1787 Hill had finished his Roman 
Revenge, which wove into a tangled skein many threads from 
Voltaire’s play, from Shakespeare's and from his own mind. He 
sent it ‘‘to all his particular friends, and amongst the rest, to 
Mr. Pope and Lord Bolingbroke.’’*? Pope was said to have ‘‘ap- 
proved of it in the highest terms, at the same time that he pointed 
out some faults for . . . correction.’’*? Bolingbroke told Hill :* 

The tragedy is finely wrote; the characters admirably well drawn; 


the sentiments are noble, beyond the power of words; and the expression, 
dignified as it is, can add nothing to the sublime. 


46 Oeurres, 1, 305. 
47 Davies, Life of Garrick, 1, 148ff. 
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We have doubted (Mr. Pope and I) whether, in some few instances, 
the utmost effort of language has not obscured the beauty and force of 
thought. , 

[it is} . .. one of the noblest dramas that our language, or any other, 
can boast.8 


But all was not to go so well with Roman Revenge as this 
letter might indicate. Davies says: 


The letter itself was shewn to the managers of both playhouses, though 
without producing the effect which Mr. Hill might possibly expect. 
This play, on which his heart was so set, had been offered and received, 
promised to be acted and rejected, several times during the space of ten 
years. Quin refused to act the part of Caesar ... Mr. Hill tried all his 
art to make Mr. Garrick in love with his great idol, Caesar... his 
efforts were in vain. Mr. Garrick had absolutely discouraged any farther 
application upon the subject. 


Hill’s perseverance had no reward during his lifetime. It 
was not until the summer of 1753, the third year after his death, 
that his tragedy was acted, and its production then was an ob- 
scure one, in the theatre at Bath. The exact date is uncertain; 
in fact Miss Brewster, Hill’s fullest biographer, does not mention 
the performance. But London magazines of that year recorded 
it,*® and the 1760 edition of Hill’s works, on the preliminary page, 
supplied the cast,®° an unusually long one, made up of actors of 


48 Miss Brewster (Aaron Hill, p. 235) hints that the compliments of 
Pope and Bolingbroke are to be taken with a grain of salt, that, instead 
of being ‘‘frank and sincere,’’ they are a sort of penance for obligations 
due to Hill. 


49 The London Magazine for December, 1753 (xx, 575), reprinted the 
‘*Prologue to the Roman Revenge, a Tragedv by the Late Aaron Hill, 
Esquire, acted at Bath,’’ and the Monthly Magazine for the following 
January (xX, 79) said: ‘‘This posthumous play of that eminent poet, the 
late Mr. Hill, was acted last summer, with success, as we are informed, 
. at Bath’’; and in another article (x, 30) remarked that ‘‘this piece was 
acted at Bath, in the summer of 1753, and is now printed.’’ The Bio- 
graphia Dramatica (111, 219) repeated the statement that ‘‘This play was 
acted at the Theatre at Bath with some success’’; while Genest (11, 94), 
after saying that ‘‘in 1753 Aaron Hill published his Roman Revenge’’ 
(Hill died in 1750), added, ‘‘it had been acted at Bath.’’ 


50 ‘*The Roman Revenge,’’ A Tragedy. Acted at the Theatre in Bath. 
PERSONS REPRESENTED 


Julius Caesar 20... eee cee cc eeeceeesceeeees Mr. Brown 5 
Mareus Brutus .2.0.... eee ce eee eee Mr. Castle 
Mare Antony 2.66 /csneneek: Mr. Faulkner 


OPO TAS: avn ntsc ccceekeccsstenoateeseeesd aches Mr. Brookes 
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little prominence. Though there are no details of the perform- 
ance, it is evident that when this play, on which Hill’s heart was 
‘*so set,’’ did finally come upon an English stage, it was not 
with the dignity of which its author had dreamed when he ap- 
proached Quin and Garrick in its behalf. 

But though the voyage of the play was bound in miseries dur- 
ing Hill’s lifetime, and though it reached only an obscure port 
after his death, it had not yet met the worst shocks of its destiny. 
Its earlier critics, like Pope and Bolingbroke, praised it, per- 
functorily perhaps but at least superlatively; its latest have 
damned it with just as superlative a vehemence. Miss Brewster 
throws up her hands,*! saying ‘‘The French play has one striking 
advantage over the English one—it is very much shorter; but 
I shall not compare them further, for no discussion could escape 
the infection of their dullness.’’ Professor Lounsbury‘? says 
that Hill’s play 
. . . has about every fault which can be found in Voltaire’s without any of 


its merits ... its most distinguishing characteristic is its unrelieved 
prosiness. The steady stream of platitudes, which pours through it with- 


; out restraint and without cessation, makes this play one of the most 


wearisome in that unrivalled collection of the dramatically tedious which 
we call eighteenth-century tragedy. Even he who has, in a measure, been 


CASSIS oss ecsico Bw Sentences Mr. Furnival 
CR DOE oxo. ooo res axeceeest so etn ccst ences Mr. Richardson 
DGCIMUS: 2c. .5en oceania Mr. Kennedy 
CaS ec cakccice aires es ese Mr. Cox 
OTN EEG sconces oteecnt see enedeateserseys Mr. Blahey 
Marcellus, cccssccis ei eecacceeh cinwtbinecesasteciceteen’ Mr. Mason 
PPENOVANELUS: bc. ceascscdeveeeso teen eaisesisececte Mr. Stephens 
CUP) Accnxesisee ee ee eae Mr. Hill 
An Augur, Officers, Lictors, and Plebeians 
Calphurnia. ..........-...----eceeseeseeeseseeeees Miss Kennedy 
POS ikisleotkce Alecia se Miss Low 
Pa V 8s ccc ee ee eet Mrs. Richardson 


The Mr. Hill who took the part of Curio was perhaps that son of the 
deceased dramatist, who, according to the Monthly Review for January, 
1754 (x, 79), published his father’s play in an ‘‘impression amazingly 
incorrect.’’ This was evidently the 1753 edition, which is mentioned in 
Baker’s Biographia Dramatica (111, 219), and noted in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for December, 1753 (xxi, 593), and in the General Magazine 
(v1, 668) for the same month, as printed by Mitchell. A second edition, 
published in London in 1754, is extant. 

81 Aaron Hill, p. 148. 

52 Shakespeare and Voltaire, pp. 113ff. 
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prepared for its perusal by frequent previous struggles with pieces of a 
similar character, will find it difficult not to be overcome by its deadly 
dullness. 


The work, which has proved so soporific to recent scholars, 
owed its birth perhaps to Voltaire’s statement of his purpose in 
the ‘‘ Avertissement’’®* to the 1736 edition of La Mort de César. 
After describing Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar as a monstrosity, in 
which there were parts which were masterpieces of nature, Vol- 
taire remarked that it was ‘‘a mixture of the most terrible qualli- 
ties of tragedy and the lowest qualities of farce.’’ He determined 
to write a Julius Caesar ‘‘which, without resembling Shakes- 
peare’s, would be, nevertheless, entirely according to English 
taste.’’ His changes were the reduction of time and place to a 
rigid unity, and of action to a catastrophe off the stage; the 
suppression of love and the omission of any female characters, 
and the addition of Caesar’s paternity to Brutus. The result of 
these changes was a short three-act play, of unusual compression 
and unity, but of unrelieved coldness and formality. The springs 
of art Voltaire tapped, but the springs of life he neglected. 
From Shakespeare his chief borrowings were the characteriza- 
tions of Caesar and Anthony, the letters used to incite Brutus, 
the account of the fiasco of Caesar’s coronation, and Anthony’s 
speech over the dead body of Caesar. The rest of Shakespeare’s 
play, the auguries, the fears of Portia and Calpurnia, the visible 
assassination, and the tumult, apparition, philosophy, and retri- 
bution of the last two acts, had no counterpart in his work. There 
the conflict in Brutus between filial love and patriotic duty 
formed the main thread of action and ran through every part. 
In the first act Antony, and in the second act Brutus, learned that 
Caesar was Brutus’ father. In the third, the inexorable patriot 
in Brutus triumphed over the son; Brutus permitted the assas- 
sination of Caesar, and the people were turned to fury against 
him by his unnatural rigor. 

Roman Revenge, which was to reconcile the vigor of Shake- 

53 Though purporting to be written by the Abbé de la Mare, this 


preface was substantially of Voltaire’s own composition (Lounsbury, 
Shakespeare and Voltaire, p. 105). 
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speare with the austerity of Voltaire, was a turgid mixture in 
which Julius Caesar, La Mort de César, and Aaron Hill in a 
mood of straining bombast, were all elements. Hill was respons- 
ible for the mass of sentiments, epigrams, virtuous mottoes, long- 
winded arguments and clogging generalizations that choked the 
progress of the action. Over it all was cast the shadow of the 
philosopher and moralizer, until, in form if not in matter, it 
came to resemble a Platonic dialogue rather than a drama. 

As a protest against the coldness of Voltaire’s masculine cast 
and loveless plot, Hill introduced scenes of feminine and love- 
inspired incident, but his women were conspirators, coworkers, 
intriguers; they brought no softer note into the play. Their 
addition would support, not contradict, Voltaire’s assertion con- 
cerning the English :5* ‘‘You are believed to prefer an intrigue 
of conspirators to an intrigue of lovers. It is thought that in 
your theatre there is applause at the word ‘patriotism,’ and in 
ours at the word ‘love.’ ’”’ 

Even the weariest conspiracy must somewhere come to dis- 
solution or to issue. Shakespeare placed the assassination of 
Caesar in the middle of his third act; Voltaire placed it towards 
the end of his third and last act; Hill managed to postpone it 
to the end of his fifth act. There, warm with the belief that 
he was improving on his predecessors, he sought to invest it with 
new force and solemnity, just as earlier he had added ‘loud 
thunder’ to mark the oath-taking of the conspirators. Portents, 
used by Shakespeare, neglected by Voltaire, became present 
prodigies. A prophet raven screamed: 


That, conscious, on the dome’s high mould ’ring roof, 
Feels, and foretels, that Caesar’s ghost is rising. 


A noise was heard without, like the fall of a building: 
The long, venerable line of statues .. . lies fallen. 


Then followed long and loud thunder. Cimber said: 


The pavement, 
Heav’d, in disjointed surge, rolls loose beneath me. 


54 See p. 26. 
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And Cassius cried: 


’Tis glorious ruin!—round our heads 
Fall Rome’s imperial turrets:—earthquake and tempest 
Plow the mix’d elements: noises, far heard 
Live in the winds, and voice the frantic air— 
Day darkens: and the eye of Heaven seems quench ’d. 


Later Trinobantius told how 


The pallid Vestals wildly screaming; 
Fled, from th’ eztinguish‘d fire, robeless, and bare: 
And blind amidst the dust of crumbling towers ; 
. . . Doors of sepulchres 
Untouch’d, fly open: and from silent urns, 
. slow-ascending shades 
Catch form. 


On such a day as this Brutus told the conspirators that he 
was Caesar’s son, and made a last appeal to Caesar, as he did in 
Voltaire. Although Hill had brought the incident of Portia’s 
self-inflicted wound on the stage, he left the assassination of 
Caesar behind the scenes, to be narrated by Antony. Caesar's 
last words were not of simple woe, as in Shakespeare, but of 
philosophy : 

All, cruel murderer? what! all? And thou! my Son! 


My Brutus! nay then, to conquer, 
Were to perpetuate pain: and death grows joy. 


But, before the curtain fell, the audience was told how 


Brutus! all wild, as with a fury’s horror, 

Gaz’d up, down, round—wrung his clos’d hands—ran—stopt, 
Return ’d—then, with a bursting sigh, resum’d 
Composure: kneel’d, and kiss’d the robe of Caesar: 

But snatching a fall’n dagger, rose distracted, 

And ery ’d ‘‘Take, take me vengeance! Rome is free. 


Here was a Brutus much changed from the composed Roman of 
Julius Caesar, who made too much use of his philosophy to give 
way to accidental evils. 

Hill used five acts to reach the point that Shakespeare and 
Voltaire came to in three, and he went no farther. Voltaire 
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went as far as the funeral oration of Antony, almost literally 
appropriated from the Elizabethan; Hill ended with the de. 
parture of the populace to the Forum to hear that oration. Hill’s 
last lines were Antony's mournful ones: 

All fruit of power is pain: and what is fame? 

When ev'n a Caesar’s glory stains his name. 

Hill, then, in remolding for the English La Mort de César, 
written by Voltaire to suit his conception of English taste, quite 
reversed the Frenchman's ideas. He believed that English taste 
demanded in such a play more intrigue, more philosophizing, 
more solemnity and tableau, the presence of female characters. 
and a protagonist who, instead of ruling his woes, was torn out 
of self-control by them. So he elongated the action by incidents 
of Shakespeare's and his own invention, and sought to adorn it 
with studied morals. He attempted to enforce the motive by 
presenting it in scenes elaborately detailed and full of portents. 
To the dramatis personae he added Calpurnia and Portia, and 
Servilia off the stage ; he made Brutus speak with greater freedom 
and greater bitterness. But as far as genuine dramatic or poctie 
quality went, he had reached his nadir; he had fallen as far 
below Alzira as in Alzira he had fallen below Zara; he had 
written ‘‘one of the most wearisome’’ plays in an ‘‘unrivaled 
collection of the dramatically tedious,’ a play for whieh. with 
all his influence, he could get no production. Roman Revenge 
must have disillusioned Hill; it must have given the quietus to 
any dream he had cherished of a continuous source of fame for 
himself and improvement for the English theatre through the 
works of Voltaire. 


MEROPE 
The Aaron Hill of 1736, assuring Voltaire that he knew him 
in his noblest self, as millions knew Homer and Euripides, bask- 
ing in the Frenchman’s salutation of ‘‘man of letters,’’ was not, 
then, to remain forever in that flattering and complacent mood. 
The time came when he had been ‘‘forced into Abatements’’ of 


55 See p. 44. 
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'* the disposition he once felt to look upon Voltaire as a generous 


thinker.*® Though still an adapter of his work, he was so ‘‘upon 
a motive more malignant’’; he sought, not to save him ‘‘from a 
winter storm of mercenary pens,’’ but to ‘‘mend with the bad 
view to mortify him.’”” The disillusionment was mutual. Vol- 
taire now knew Aaron Hill ‘‘by reputation . . . a worthy Eng- 
lishman,’’ who stole from the French and then spoke ill of them.*® 
The spark of this final estrangement was lighted by Voltaire in 
1744, in a dedication of his Mérope, performed the previous year, 
to the Italian playwright Maffei, on whose work he had founded 
his tragedy. There he wrote: 


A Merope was presented on the London stage in 1731.59 Who would 
believe that a love plot would still have been made a part of the play? 
But since Charles the Second’s reign, love had taken possession of the 
English theatre, and it must be stated that there is not a nation in the 
world which has painted that passion so badly ... it seems that the 
same cause which deprives the English of the genius of painting and of 
music denies them also that of tragedy. 


In the year of this attack John Theobald published a version 
of Voltaire’s play, a ‘‘mere translation . . . never brought on 
the stage,’’®° and Hill began an adaptation of it, which he fin- 
ished in 1745.%: Huill’s play was not printed until 1749, but in 
that year the advertisement to his first edition made pyrotechnie 
answer to Voltaire’s charges. Voltaire was berated for ‘‘pre- 
sumptious Puffiness,’’ ‘‘over-active Sensibility to his own Coun- 
try’s Claims,’’ ‘‘unfeeling Stupidity, in judging the Pretensions 
of his Neighbors.’’ To his ‘‘provoking Stimulation’’ wrote Hill: 


586 Merope, Introduction; edition 1749. 

57 Hill, Works, 1, 345. 

58 Letter to Raynal, July 30, 1749, Oeuvres, xXxxvil, 38. 

69 This was George Jeffrey’s Merope, presented at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
February 27, 1731. Quin, Ryan, Milward, and Mrs. Berryman were in the 
east, but the play was a failure, and the audience was dismissed on the 
second night (Biographia Dramatica, 111, 36). Years later in a preface to 
a 1754 edition of his play (quoted in Gentleman’s Magazine, LXx, 40, Decem- 
ber, 1770), Jeffrey returned Voltaire’s attack with energy, charging him 
with adopting improvements in the play made by Jeffrey, and flourishing 
on them as his own. 

60 Biographia Dramatica, Ii, 36. 

61 Hill, Works, 11, 307. 
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I have ow’d Inducement, to retouch, for Mr. Voltaire’s Use, the Char- 
acters in his high-boasted Meropé: and I have done it on a Plan as near 
his own, as I could wring it, with safe Conscience: that is to say, without 
Distaste to English Audiences. For he must pardon me, if I am sensible, 
that our unpolish’d London Stage, (as he assumes the Liberty of calling 
it) has entertained a nobler Taste of dignify’d Simplicity, than to de- 
prive dramatic Poetry of all that animates its Passions; in Pursuit of a 
cold, starv’d, tame, Abstinence; which, from an Affectation to shun Figure, 
sinks to Flatness: an elaborate Escape from Energy, intoa groveling, weari- 
some, bald, barren, unalarming, Chillness of Expression, that emasculates 


the Mind, instead of moving it. 

However changed Hill’s motives and mood in writing Merope 
may have been from those with which he began the earlier adapt- 
ations, this last one was to come nearest to repeating the success 
of Zara. But first it repeated Zara’s long experience in manu- 
script, not being produced until “after many delays and many 
letters,’ ’®? in 1749. 

But when Garrick finally did put on the play at Drury Lane, 
on April 15 of that year he gave it an excellent production. He 
himself took the leading male réle, that of Eumenes, and in the 
opinion of the ladies, “‘looked and acted like an angel.’’ He 
‘‘did all that could be effected to make the character striking 
and popular.’’** Mrs. Cibber refused the réle of Merope, imag- 
ining perhaps that the mother’s part did not fit ‘‘her slim maid- 
enly figure’’;°° but Mrs. Pritchard was enlisted to play the réle, 
and Hill's Advertisement gave no hint of disappointment. ‘‘The 
Universally acknowledged, and felt, skill, of a Ewmenes, and a 
Meropé, such as no stage ever saw excell’d, (not to name Oth ers, 
who deserv'd Applause, and met with it, to a degree excitingly 
uncommon) leaves it quite unnecessary to add any Thing upon 
That Subject.’’ 

According to the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1749,* 
the play was acted nine nights, and then put off until the next 
season, while, according to Genest,® it was acted eleven times. 


62 Miss Brewster (Aaron Hill, p. 151) gives references for the letters. 
63 Genest, IV, 269. 

64 Adolphus, Memoirs of John Bannister, pp. 34ff. 

65 Davies, Life of Garrick, 1, 146. 

66 x1Ix, 171. 

87 Iv, 269. 
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Probably it was performed twice in the spring after the April 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine went to press. It was 
more than sixty-five years before it left the English stage.** In 
1750, by the command of the Prince of Wales, it was revived 
for three benefit performances for Hill,°° who died the day be- 
fore the first one, ‘‘in the very minute of the Earthquake,’’ the 
eighth of February.”° For his heirs a sum of £148 was realized 
by these performances. The seasons of 1753, 1754, 1757, 1759, 
1760, 1766, 1770, 1773, 1777, 1778, 1779, and 1806 at Drury 
Lane all saw performances of Merope. In 1777 it appeared at 
both theatres, being presented for the first time at Covent Garden 
on January 17, and revived at Drury Lane on January 22. Again 
in 1806 there were rival productions of it, one at Covent Garden 
in February and one at Drury Lane in March. Moreover, it 
was played at Dublin in 1762, at Covent Garden in 1787 and 
1797, and at Bath in 1777, 1806, and 1815. Thus it was not far 
behind Zara in the length of its life in England. 

Critics and public evidently paid no attention to the venomons 
spirit with which Hill undertook the work, or regarded it as in 
any sense a challenge to Voltaire. In fact, its chief contemporary 
eritic, whose opinions were published in the same form in three 
magazines,’! contrasted Hill’s work, not with the French but 
with Theobald's translation of the French, admitting that he 
eould not judge whether Hill had ‘‘improved the sentiment or 
expression of Voltaire.’’ Aside from this uninformed criticism, 
the magazines confined their attention to a printing of the fable,** 
of the prologue and epilogue,** and of notices of the publication.” 

But as Mcrope became something of a stock piece in later 


68 Miss Brewster’s account of the stage history of Merope says simply, 
‘<Tt had nine performances.’’ Professor Lounsbury’s statement is: ‘‘On 
the 15th of April, 1749, it [Merope] was put upon the stage. There it 
struggled to its ninth night.’’ 

69 General Advertiser, February 3, 1750. 

70 Victor, History of the London Theatres, 11, 124-125. 

71 Gentleman’s Magazine (xIx, 171), Scot’s Magazine (x1, 110), and 
General Magazine (i, 185) for April, 1749. 

72 General Magazine, 11, 185; Gentleman’s Magazine, xtx, 1/4. 

73 London Magazine, xvitt, 189; Scot’s Magazine, x1, 162; General Maga- 
zine, 11, 195; Gentleman’s Magazine, x1x, 180; Theatrical Bouquet, pp. 118, 
234; Universal Magazine, tv, 147. 

74 London Magazine, xvi, 244; Scot’s Magazine, x1, 208; Gentleman’s 
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years, historians of the drama began to comment on its manner 
and effect. Davies,* though he considered it Hill’s masterpiece 
and thought it ‘‘more simple and natural in language’’ than any 
other play of his, spoke of its ‘‘swell of expression’’ and 
‘‘affectation of strength,’’ which destroyed ‘‘all ease and grace.” 
Genest’® held it ‘‘ very inferior’’ to Voltaire’s tragedy, and quoted 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion: ‘‘the constant errour of Hill’s style is 
an elaborate attempt to avoid flatness: his notion was that to 
be impressive, the expression must be forced and distorted.” 
Adolphus” thought that Hill did not have ‘‘the poetic vigour 
requisite to form a style exempt from the faults of the French.”’ 
The Biographia Dramatica™ said that the strongest evidence in 
favor of the play was the use which later tragic writers made 
of its design, ‘‘having more or less adopted the plot as the ground- 
work of their own pieces; as witness the tragedies of Barbarossa, 
Creiisa, Douglas, ete.’’ Finally, Professor Nettleton’® pointed 


Magazine, xix, 192. The London Magazine’s notice of publication gives 
The Princely Shepherd as a subtitle; while Davies, in his Life of Garrick 
(1, 146) says the play was first called Aegisthus. 

75 Life of Garrick, 1, 146. 

76 1v, 269ff. | 

77 Memoirs of John Bannister, pp. 34ff. (Bannister took the rodle of 
Dorilas [Eumenes] in the D. L. production of December 19, 1778.) 

T8 Iv, 37. 

79 English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, p. 237. 

As Professor Nettleton includes Cyrus among the English plavs that 
show the influence of Voltaire, its genealogy should be considered. Hoole’s 
tragedy, which had a successful first run of twenty-one nights, and was 
played in 1770, 1771, 1774, 1776, and 1794, is singularly related to Mcrope 
in many details of plot and character, and yet is in fact a close adaptation 
of Metastasio’s Ciro Riconosciuto (played August 28, 1736). Hoole in 
1767 had published in two volumes a translation of the dramas of Meta- 
stasio. Being thus familiar with the Itahan playwright, he may well have 
been prompted by the success of Merope to bring out an adaptation of a 
play of similar motive from Metastasio. In any case, his Cyrus follows 
the Italian model with no essential variation of character or action, but 
with the rearrangements involved in turning a three-act opera into a five- 
act tragedy. He did not conceal his indebtedness; the prologue described 
him as: 

‘“Importing passion from Italian scenes.’’ 


His attempt was to: 

‘<. , . nobly copy what was nobly wrought; 

Or where the master’s hand but sketch’d the line, 

With happy warmth fill up the bold design.’’ 
The London Magazine for December, 1768, the Monthly Review, the Court 
Magazine, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Universal Magazine for that 
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out that it ‘‘seems to have inspired John Hoole’s Cyrus’’ 
(1768). | 

Though Hill, in adapting Mérope, ‘‘but sought to mend, with 
the bad view to mortify’’ Voltaire, he wrote with the same hand 
with which he had ‘‘embellished’’ Zaire with the good view to 
flatter the Frenchman. He used the same strained diction, to 
escape the ‘‘groveling, wearisome, bald, barren, unalarming 
Chillness’’ of the original. He was as lavish of generalized 
morals—even at the fall of the curtain, after all the travail of 
the tragedy had been endured for Eumenes’ kingship, he placed 
a weary outburst on kings, who 


shine in vain: 
Envy ’d for Anguish: and adorn’d, for Pain! 


He was as lavish of figures of speech—if metaphors would bring 
down the walls of Parnassus, he was not to be denied entry. Le 
was as prone to cut reflection and expand action. Whenever he 


month, and the Weekly Magazine for January 12, 1769, all cited Metastasio 
as the original author of the play, and regarded Cyrus as an adaptation 
only. 

The parallelism between the plots of Merope and Cyrus is close. The 
characters, themselves much the same, bear the same relationships. Polli- 
phontes, the king and tyrant, is the antagonist in Merope; Astyages, the 
king and tyrant, is the same in Cyrus. The group of Merope, her friend 
Euricles, her long absent son Eumenes, and his guardian Narbas, is 
matched by that of Mandane, her friend Harpagus, her long absent son 
Cyrus, and his guardian Mithranes. Ismene is the daughter of Narbas, 
as Aspasia is of Harpagus. Erox is the tool of the king in Merope, as 
Mirza is in Cyrus. The only character which has no parallel is that of 
Cambyses, husband of Mandane in Cyrus; and in Merope there is much 
mention of a similar character, Cresphontes, the dead husband of Merope. 
As the characters are balanced, so the plots of the two plays develop 
through similar episodes. The return of Eumenes, his arrest for murder, 
the spontaneous love of Merope for him, her later belief that he is the 
murderer of her son, her attempt to punish him, and the recognition that 
prevents the catastrophe, are paralleled by scenes that depict the return 
of Cyrus, the spontaneous love of Mandane for him, her later belief that 
he is the murderer of her son, her attempt to punish him, and her recogni- 
tion of the truth in time to save him. In other points, however, there are 
differences between the two plays. Astyages is the father of Mandane, 
while Poliphontes is the suitor of Merope; Harpagus takes a more active 
part than does Narbas; at the dénouement of Merope only Erox, the king’s 
favorite, shares death with him, while at the dénouement of Cyrus, Har- 
pagus, father of Aspasia, dies with Astyages. 

While the derivation of Cyrus from Ciro Riconosciuto, then, is recog- 
nized and established, its parallelism to Merope is marked. Both are 
distant descendants of a parent stock in Greek story. 
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came to some central critical passage there was a burst of energy 
and enthusiasm, accompanied by a shower of morals, but fol- 
lowed by a period of quiet, almost literal rendition. There was 
consistently a more crowded, active stage, with ‘‘Shouts with- 
out,’’ and actors grouped in tableau within. 

The most elaborate of these stage pictures came at the tomb 
of Cresphontes, where Hill directed: 

Solemn Procession to a Dead March. Euricles with the Sword. Eumenes, 
in Chains. Guards. Priests, as to Sacrifice. The Queen goes up weeping, 
and kneels silent, at the Tomb. While The Rest range themselves, on each 


side of the scene. Sad and solemn Musick, . . .a Song, of Sacrifice. by ... 
Chief Priest, with Chorus of Priests and Virgins. — 


While in Voltaire Merope moved single-handed to her revenge, 
in Hill she was surrounded with the pageantry of priests and 
chorus; while in Voltaire she raised her sword straightway, in 
Hill she raised it only after a series of balanced invocations, each 
echoed by the chorus; while in Voltaire she sought a personal 
and painful vengeance, in Hill her motive became a glorification 
of the abstract idea of revenge. 

The final action was given a mystic accompaniment. as in 
Roman Revenge: 


. Strait, the Priest look ’d pale. 
The Lights extinguish ’d—and the Temple’s Roof, 
Shook by descending Thunder, seem’d to bow! 
The God! The God! the reverend Starter cry ’d. 


It was also made more satisfying by a death-bed repentance of 
the tyrant, who remorsefully recognized the justice of his fate, 
instead of falling without a word as he did in Voltaire. 
Finally, as a last concession to sentiment, Hill restored a 

trace of the passion of love, banished, of course, by Voltaire, 
who had so harshly criticized Jeffrey for his use of it. He made 
Eumenes, a dozen lines before the end, turn to Ismene and say: 

Unless this softer copy of thy Goodness, 

Loveliest Ismene, smiles on my sweet Hope: 

And stoops to be a Queen—to bless her Father. 

IT mark a meaning Blush, that looks Consent: 


And hear thee, tho’ thou speak ’st not.—Till anon, 
Suspend we Thoughts, thus tender. 


ou 
ci 
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These tender thoughts, so undeveloped, so out of place in the 
tragedy of Merope, were characteristic of Hill’s work. Writing 
at a time when a whole nation wept at the woes of Pamela, and 
sentiments did not often lie too deep for tears, he let himself 
drift in the full stream of artificial feeling. 

So closed Hill’s work with Voltaire. He was a strutting 
figure in the shadow of a powerful man. In his life Voltaire 
loomed large; in Voltaire’s he was nothing. But he posed in 
his little circle; he flattered, reviled, condemned, and sought to 
‘‘mortify’’ the unmoved author of the shadow. ‘‘I have heard 
of him by reputation,’’ wrote Voltaire,®° ‘‘a worthy Englishman 
who steals from us and then speaks ill of us.’’ But the worthy 
Englishman carried his self-esteem to the end, and that in the 
face of disappointment, refusal and flat failure. The next gen- 
eration gave him, ironically enough, his revenge, keeping his 
Zara and Merope on the stage in the face of all native rivals and 
of many new adaptations of Voltaire. 

Their vitality, though it came too late to comfort him, sup- 
plied a test for success in bringing French tragedies to England. 
It could not be due to their style, for ‘‘the speeches, even in 
scenes of vehemence, [were] long, cold and tedious, in a stile of 
declamation without passion, warmth, or energy.’’*! They were 
full of the small coin of poetry, with little precious metal in the 
alloy. The secret of their life lay elsewhere. It was in the 
warmth of feeling with which Hill sought to invest them. Roman 
Revenge, a complete failure, was condemned to a deathly chill 
by its very motive and material. Alzira, a partial failure, cold 
and restrained in French, was given no new life in its hurried 
English form. But Zara and Merope, though undertaken with 
contrasting motives, shared one desire and one impulse—to give 
utterance to the passions. In Zara Voltaire first loosened the 
shackles and Hill cast them entirely off; in Merope Hill, in revolt 
against the taste that deprived ‘‘dramatic Poetry of all that 
animates its Passions; in Pursuit of cold, starv’d, tame <Absti- 


80 See p. 49. 
81 Davies, Life of Garrick, 1, 167. 
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nence,’’ gave full license to his pen, and wrote a play that 
throbbed with unreal but elevated emotion. Both lived long; 
and their long life, contrasted with the early decease of Alzira, 
and the briefness of the glimmer of life for Roman Revenge. 
pointed the English adapter the way he must go, if he would 
give any vigor to the appeal of Voltaire’s dramatic works in 
England. 
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CHAPTER 1V 
MAHOMET THE IMPOSTOR 


Voltaire, of all men of his time least afraid to play with the 
fire of religious prejudice, was probably neither surprised nor 
daunted when his tragedy, Le Fanatisme, brought upon his head 
the wrath of the Paris bigots. Produced at Paris in August, 
1742, after being four times performed at Lille in 1741, it was 
greeted with violent protests against the spectacle of a murder 
ordered by Mahomet, and of religion used to drive a young 
fanatic tocrime. The protests culminated in what Voltaire called 
‘‘a dangerous cabal,’’ to which he yielded, withdrawing the play 
after three performances. 

It is one of the little ironies of dramatic history that Le 
Fanatisme, attacked by supporters of the church in France, 
should have been introduced to England by two clergymen, 
James Miller and John Hoadly. The first was bred to business, 
but entered holy orders; the second was born son of a bishop 
and destined to an ecclesiastical career. Yet each turned to the 
theatre; Miller to eke out a spare income; Hoadly to indulge 
an innate fondness for the stage. The former, while holding the 
living of Upcerne in 1743, prepared a version of Le Fanatisme 
ealled Mahomet, his first attempt in tragedy. The latter 1s said 
to have contributed the fifth act of the adaptation.’ The play 
was accepted by Garrick and produced at Drury Lane April 25, 
1744, with Garrick himself as Zaphna. On the succeeding night 
Miller died, and soon after Fleetwood, manager of Drury Lane, 
arranged a benefit performance for his widow. Despite a quar- 
rel between the manager and town, which was causing nightly 
riots at the theatre,” the audience at the benefit was large and 
peaceful, and a substantial sum was realized. 

It was a decade after Garrick’s production when Mahomet 


1 Biographia Dramatica, 11, 7. See p. 66. 
2 Ibid., m1, 7. 
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made its next appearance, this time in Dublin. Thomas Sheri- 
dan, father of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was manager of the 
theatre in Smock Alley, and political feeling was at its usual 
Irish height when Mahomet was brought out on February 2, 
1754, with Sheridan as Zaphna, Mrs. Woffington as Palmira, 
and Digges as Aleanor. The pit was filled with leaders of the 
Country Party, and the performance took an unexpected turn 
when a speech’ by Digges, as Alcanor, was seized upon as a party 
stroke. The pit roared ‘‘encore.’’ Digges was astonished, but, 
the demand growing more vehement, readily spoke the whole 
speech again. The applause that followed was thunderous, and 
Alcanor was the hero of the play. The best efforts of Sheridan 
and Mrs. Woffington as Zaphna and Palmira were coldly re- 
ceived, and the chagrined manager withdrew the play for a 
month. 

On March 1, the day before Mahomet was announced for its 
second performance, Sheridan gave his company a lecture on 
the relations of actor and audience, condemning any actor who 
should ‘‘mark out a passage,’’ and any audience that should 
‘‘claim the right to encore a speech.’’ He issued no orders to 
Digges, but advised him to act as he thought proper. 

The next night the pit was crowded, the audience on edge 
for Aleanor’s speech. Digges delivered it, as much in part as 
his self-consciousness would permit. The expected cries of 
‘fencore’’ came. Digges excused himself, saying that he had 
private reasons, and that his compliance with these calls would 
be greatly injurious to himself. This hint of undue influence 
from Sheridan was exactly what the hostile party wanted. 
Sheridan was called for, but he had left the theatre when the 
tumult began. Mrs. Woffington and Digges tried in vain to quiei 
the audience, which after an hour of clamorous waiting turned 

3 ‘“Tf, ye Powers divine! 

Ye mark the Movements of this nether World, 
And bring them to Account, crush, crush those Vipers 
Who singled out by a Community 


To guard their Rights, shall for a grasp of Oar 
Or paltry Office, sell ’em to the Foe.’’ 


There is no parallel for this speech in Voltaire. 
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into a mob. It demolished the theatre, smashing the public part 
“‘all in pieces,’’ cutting and slashing the curtain and scenes, and 
attempting to set fire to the building. The damage was not 
repaired short of March 18, and Sheridan gave up the manager- 
ship of Smock Alley. 

The next season, after six weeks, about twenty voices in the 
pit called for Mahomet. Fourteen days later the management 
complied. The house was only half full, the crucial speech was 
spoken twice, and the rest of the tragedy allowed to go off ‘‘as 
flatly as possible.’”* 

Garrick entertained a predilection for this piece,’’> which 
lead him to revive it, after a lapse of twenty years. For the 
new production at Drury Lane November 25, 1765, he altered 
the original of Miller and Hoadly. ‘‘His alterations,’’ says 
Genest,® were ‘‘slight ... chiefly omissions . . . [with] some 
verbal alterations for the better,’? and some for the worse.’ 
In fact, Garrick’s work came very near being a restoration of 
Voltaire, so far as that was possible without a new translation. 
His omissions ranged from single epithets through lines and 
figures of speech to whole passages two pages in length, and 
always aimed to cut what was not essential to the action. Reflec- 
tions, figures, forced alliterations and violent passages were sup- 
pressed, and the play stripped of all verbiage. 

In its new and more rapid form, and with the aid of the 
eareful instruction which Garrick gave Cautherley in the rdle 
of Zaphna, the play ran for seven or eight times in the season of 
1765-1766, and entered on a considerable stage career. It was 
performed at Covent Garden in 1767, 1768, 1772, 1786, and 1796; 
and at Drury Lane in 1776, 1778, and 1793. It invaded the 
provinces, appearing at Liverpool in 1772, at New York in 1780, 
1795, and 1796, at Baltimore in 1782, at Boston in 1797, at Birm- 
ingham in the season of 1810-1811, and at Bath in 1783, the 

4 Genest, x, 381ff. 

5 Adolphus, Memoirs of John Bannister, pp. 34ff. 

6 

7 ae ’s actual verbal changes were few and trivial. For instance, 


‘‘unwont ardor’’ became ‘‘matchless ardor’’ (p. 12); ‘‘Tyrant’’ became 
‘*Traitor’’ (p. 58). 
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season of 1807-1808, 1813, and 1817. The casts for these per- 
formances included Powell, Bannister, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Siddons. 
Kemble, Macready, and for its last performance Howard Payne, 
‘the American Roscius.’’ 

The biographies of these performers do not as a rule speak 
enthusiastically of their work in Mahomet or of the potential- 
ities of the play,* but it has been praised by the Biographia 
Dramatica and by Genest. The former holds® that Voltaire’s 
‘writings breathe such a spirit of liberty, and have contracted 
such a resemblance to the manner of the English authors that 
they seem better adapted to succeed on the English stage with- 
out much alteration than those of any other foreign writer,’ 
while Genest,'® though he finds flaws in the character of Mahomet, 
and points out one of the anachronisms which are his particular 
prey, thinks that the play has ‘‘considerable merit.’’ 

The French original was a mixture of fanaticism, incest, 
murder, and suicide. Zaphna and Palmira, ignorant that they 
were brother and sister, were reared by Mahomet and turned 
by their devotion to him into disastrous courses. Deceived by 
Mahomet, Zaphna unwittingly murdered his own father, Alcanor, 
and Palmira committed suicide. This tragedy, which at its 
climax was such a ‘‘fracas’’ that it seemed insupportable to 
Voltaire himself,'' was narrated by him with smoothness, eleva- 
tion, and dignity, the violence of the action not breaking down 
the restraint and formalism of his manner. 

But the instant that the play came to the English stage its 
style was sharply altered. Miller purposed a thorough-going 
adaptation, not a close translation; he felt free to shift material 
to new places for new uses’? and to reclothe ideas in language 


8 For instance: Memoirs of Bannister, pp. 34ff; Life of Mrs. Siddons, uy, 
192; Reminiscences, Macready, p. 47. 

O11, 7. 

101v, 66ff. 

11 Oeuvres, IV, 155. 

12 Aleanor’s prayer, shifted from the end of seene 2, act 1, to the 
end of the act. Zaphna’s praise of Alcanor, shifted from act Il, scene 1, 
to act 11, seene 1. Mahomet’s altercation with Alcanor, shifted from act I, 
scene 4, to act II. 
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of his own. His blank verse, if it achieved little, attempted much, 
and, though often harsh, had yet a touch of cloquence. He was 
unrelenting in breaking long declamatory speeches into dialogue ; 
he was equally alert to expand passages that touched his imagi- 
nation. Le Fanatisme, under his hands, displaved a style dis- 
tinctly native and English rather than exotic and translated; 
this style had the faults of the contemporary English dramatic 
manner, but it had the virtue of being vigorously personal. 

To begin with, Miller’s version bristled with passages mostly 
of his own invention, that were figurative and impassioned, full 
of alliteration, balance, and the conscious seeking of effect. 
Aleanor, for instance, who in the French said simply: 


Faut-il donner mon sang? faut-il porter leurs fers? 


now cried: 


If I must bear their Chains, double the Weight, 
And I will kiss the Hand that puts them on; 

Or if my streaming Blood must be the Purchase, 
Drain ev’ry Sluice and Channel of my Body 

My swelling Veins will burst to give it Passage. 


Mahomet, introspective, thought: 


My warring Passions, like contending Clouds, 
When fraught with Thunder’s fatal Fuel, burst 
Upon themselves, and rend me with the Shock. 
And shall enervating, contagious Love, 

Hag my aspiring Spirit, sink me down 

To Woman’s Shackles, make a Lap-thing of me? 


Zaphna, remorseful, felt that he had been led: 


To perpetrate an Act more black, more horrid 

Than e’er the Sun cast Eye on, than e’er Tears 

Can cleanse from its foul Stain, than e’er sweet Mercy 
Can intercede for, or than Hell can punish. 


The English author, then, stripped his characters of restraint ; 
their feeling found vent in rhetoric. 

But the similes and metaphors of Miller had often a better 
source than had the sentiments of Hill; Miller drew from nature 
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instead of from second-rate philosophy. He added such passages 
as: 

But what’s as pure as is the Western Gale 

That breathes upon the uncropt Violet 


or 
Terror 
Converting the sweet Flow’r of new-blown Hope 
To deadly Night-shade, 
or 
Gloom 
That like a blasting Mildew on the Ear 
Of promis’d Harvest, blackens o’er .. . 
or 


make old Age 
Put on its Summer’s Garb. 


Uninspired as these figures may be, they have a simplicity that is 
refreshing amidst the false eloquence of mid-eighteenth century 
tragedy. 

Miller, though, did not escape the pitfall of sentiments,’® 
sentiments which ‘‘sometimes appear like what we now-a-days 
term clap-traps.’’'* But these very ‘‘clap-traps,’’ Adolphus be- 
lieves, ‘‘must, . . . a century ago, have appealed strikingly and 
permanently to the feelings of the audience.”’ 

If their appeal was not enough Miller had other strings to his 
bow. He drew them with passages of the most intense emotion, 
with melodramatic stirrings of the old revenge motive, and with 


13 ‘For when Confusion reigns, and Insurrection 
With indiscriminating Fury stalks 
Through ev’ry Street, what Mercy can be hop’d? 


If thou dost think true Virtue is confin’d 

To Climes or Systems; no, it flows spontaneous 

Like Life’s warm Stream throughout the whole Creation, 
And beats the Pulse of ev’ry healthful Heart. 


Peace, Reason, Peace! 
Oft has our Prophet said, thy earth-sprung Dictates, 
Like the bewild’ring Meteor of the Night, 
Delude the Wretch who trusts their flatt’ring Shine. ’’ 


He could moralize his end as well as Hill. Mahomet’s last words were: 


‘“<Here let the mad enthusiast turn his eyes, 
And see, from bigotry, what horrors rise. 
Here, in the blackest colours, let him read, 
That zeal, by craft misled, may act a deed 
By which, both innocence and virtue bleed.’’ 


14 Adolphus, Memoirs of Bannister, p. 34. 
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tableaux of poignant suffering. Thus his heroine and hero 
struggled, the one crying: 


Act not this bloody Deed; O save him, save him, 


the other 


Save him, and lose both Paradise and you, 


the hero, breaking from her arms, started towards an altar, 
stopping short with the words, 


Ha, what are ye, ye terrifying Shades? 
What means this Lake of Blood that lies before me? 


For revenge, take the same hero at another crisis: 


Swift, swift, ye Hours, Celestial Charioteer, 
Lash on thy Coursers, light me to Revenge! 
Why linger for the Day? Flaming Revenge 
Is Torch sufficient. Instantly I’ll fly 
Through ev’ry Street, rend with my bitter Cries 
The Cypress Veil of Sleep; sound such a Trump 
As might burst ope Death’s Palace, and awake 
His breathless Guards. 


The most touching tableau was at the bier of Alcanor. On one 
side lay the body of his dead son; on the other reclined the 
figure of his dying daughter, uttering angelic forgiveness. It is 
to be remembered that all these assaults on the feelings—the high- 
pitched action, the cries for revenge, the tableau of the dead and 
dving—were the addition of the English adapters to a ‘‘fracas’’ 
which Voltaire had already, in its calmer form, called insup- 
portable. 

But the figures, sentiments, and feelings of the adapters of 
Mahomet were not the only English material in the play. To 
some extent it was a case of the return of the native. The pro- 
logue said : 

Britons, these Numbers to yourselves you owe, 

Voltaire hath Strength to shoot in Shakespeare’s Bow: 
Fame led him at his Hippocrene to drink, 

And taught to write with Nature, as to think: 

With English Freedom, English Wit he knew, 

And from the inexhausted Stream profusely drew— 


Cherish the noble Bard yourselves have made, 
Nor let the Frauds of France steal all our Trade. 
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The ‘‘frauds of France’’ must be acquitted of any serious theft 
here. It is true, as Professor Lounsbury’ has shown, that there 
was a direct imitation of the murder of Duncan in Macbeth in 
the scenes surrounding the death of Aleanor;'* but the parallel 
was in the technique of rousing horror, not in the situation of the 
characters. Shakespeare’s powerful scene, since it presented an 
off-stage murder, was peculiarly apt for imitation by the classical 
dramatist, and Voltaire, though he took over no lines directly, 
did not scruple to depict the same gamut of hesitation, fear, 
horror and remorse that Shakespeare had run. 

The real theft at Shakespeare’s Hippocrene first appeared in 
the English version of Mahomet. There, after the scene had been 
warped out of resemblance to its prototype in Macbeth bv the 
love-making between the assassins, it was colored by many lines 
definitely suggested by Shakespeare. Before the event came 
these words: 

Ye stern, relentless Ministers of Wrath, 
Spirits of Vengeance... 

from this Breast 
Banish the Stripling Pity ... 


Give me the Scorpion’s Rage, the Basilisk’s Eye, 
That I may look, and look till I can murder. 


and these: 
Night, put on double Sable, that no Star 
May be a Spy on these dark Deeds. 


During it, Palmira told how 


the bloody Bus’ness is about. 


After it Zaphna, returning, cried : 
O whither fly! to whomf 
D’ye see these Hands? Who will receive these Hands? 
Later Palmira exhorted him: 
Think on’t no more 
18 Shakespeare and Voltaire, pp. 121ff. 


18 In the extended pathos of the death of an aged man in these scenes 
there were also reminiscences of Lillo’s London Merchant. 
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and he went on: 
But I must think, 


and further on, in agonized memory, said: 


The Voice, the tender Looks, the bleeding Victim 
Blessing his murderer, I cou’d not fly. 
... What have we done? 


There was no hint of such imitation in any of Voltaire’s phrases.’” 

But though the English adapter dared the issue of the deadly 
parallel with Shakespeare, he disliked to take over from Voltaire 
one of the fundamental motives of the play. John Adolphus 
says,’® ‘‘there is a radical cause of dislike towards this tragedy 
which has ever prevailed and I trust and hope ever will prevail 
among us. The lovers, though they know it not, are brother and 
sister; and such a passion has always occasioned in our nation 
a feeling of disgust.’’ The revelation of incest at the dénoue- 
ment could not be avoided, unless the whole play were rewritten, 
but it could be glossed over. Miller, to that end, inserted lines 
written to forestall and soften any feeling of disgust. Thus at 
the first meeting of Zaphna and Palmira, in Act m1, he made 
Zaphna say: 

Thou Sov’reign of my Soul, and all its Power; 


Object of ev’ry Fear and ev’ry Wish. 
Friend, Sister, Love, Companion, all that’s dear! 


Again, in Act 11, Palmira responded in the same tenor: 


For, trust me, Zaphna, my Affection for thee 

Is of that pure, disinterested Nature, 

So free from Passion’s Taint, I’ve no one Wish 

To have thee more than thus; have thee my Friend, 
Share thy lov’d Converse, wait upon thy Welfare, 
And view thee with a Sister’s spotless Eye. 


17 Mahomet, in fact, had many echoes of standard English lines. In 
Act 11, for instance, Zaphna spoke of 
‘“‘the racking Thought 
Of my near blunted Purpose.’’ 
which was not unlike the Ghost’s reproach of Hamlet, while Mahomet, 
in the last act, felt the unseen power of virtue, as did Comus in the 
presence of the Lady. 
‘‘What Terror’s this that hangs upon her Accents? 
I feel her Virtue, tho’ I know her Weakness.’’ 


18 Memoirs of Bannister, pp. 34ff. 
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Finally, in Act v, the dying Palmira cried: 


O, Zaphna, Brother, 

We burnt not with so criminal a Flame 
... When the Heart is pure, 

Small is the Difference, easy is the Change, 

A Lover’s Passion for a Sister’s Fondness. 


If protesting their innocence would do it, these lovers would avoid 
giving any offense. 

It was in the last act of the play, as usual, that the greatest 
changes came. It is difficult to say whether Miller or Hoadly is 
to be credited with them. According to dramatic historians and 
biographers, it was with this act that Hoadly took over the work 
of adaptation. But evidence of this change of hand is external, 
not internal. In diction and in method of adaptation the last 
act is of the same piece with the preceding ones, and Hoadly 
was either a reviser, or a remarkable collaborator, able to sink 
all color of his individuality, and take over the conception and 
manner of his predecessor with protean fidelity. Probably Miller 
earried his adaptation to its end, and in the words of the Bio- 
graphia Dramatica’® ‘‘being unable to put the finishing hand 
to it . . . received some assistance in the completing of it from 
Dr. John Hoadly,’’ that assistance being revision. 

In any ease, the last act stirred the waters of melodrama to a 
depth before which Voltaire would have shrunk. The tableau 
of the dead and dying has already been described. But it was 
the length of time which the pose was held in the English that 
was characteristic. These victims died hard. Cries of agony. 
blood, vengeance, on the stage, and uproar of ‘‘Shouts’’ and 
‘*Noise of Fighting’’ in the wings, marked their reluctant pass- 
ing, and when that storm was over, and the thunder machines 
were quiet—for they too had been called into action—there was 
still the soul of Mahomet to damn. Now Voltaire gave him, to 
pay for his cold-blooded villainy, one brief passage of remorse: 


Il est done des remords! 6 fureur! 6 justice! 
Mes forfaits dans mon coeur ont donc mis mon supplice! 


19 IT, 7, 
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, and left, him, no broken spirit, but still the calculating impostor: 


Cache au moins ma faiblesse, et sauve encore ma glotre. 
Je dois régir en dieu l’univers prevenu; 
Mon empire est détruit, st l’homme est reconnu! 


The English adaptation abandoned him to 


. dwell with the Damn’d. 
My Crimes have planted Scorpions in my Breast. 


O Furies! 
Here, here I feel ye—’Tis in vain to brave 
The Host of Terrors that invade my Soul! 


Mahomet ‘‘ (Turning to the Bodies)’’ in tempestuous woe, cried: 


Ye breathless Family 
Let your loud-crying Wounds say 
. what I am, 
O snatch me from that Sight; quick, quick, transport me 
To Nature’s loneliest Mansion, where the Sun 
Ne’er enter’d, where the Sound of Human Tread 


Was never heard ... But wherefore? Still I there, 
There still shall find myself. Ay, that’s 
... the Hell! 


I’}] none on’t. 


He drew his sword, but it was wrested from him. and just before 
the final moral tag, he appealed to the angel of death to 


Draw the kind Curtain of eternal Night 

.And shroud me from the Horrors that beset me. 
O what a Curse is Life, when Self-Conviction 
Flings our Offences hourly in our Face 

And turns Existence Torturer to itself. 


Melodrama aside, the last act of the English play was more satis- 
factory to conventional morality than that of the French. Vol- 
taire left his audience in the face of a world where evil and good 
had combated without the issue for the good, or punishment for 
the evil. Miller, adding the death of Mahomet’s accomplice and 
the damnation of Mahomet’s soul to torture, had not so com- 
pletely flouted ethical expectations. 
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It may be that the forest cannot be seen for the trees, in the 
changes that Mahomet underwent in being transferred to London, 
but after all, it was clearly an English forest. That the play's 
exposition was shortened, its declamation broken up, its style 
made figurative, impassioned, forced, full of moral sentiments, 
this was English. That it was made to use the ‘‘revenge’’ motive, 
to linger over tableaux of suffering, to soften the offense of the 
incestuous situation, to revel in melodrama, to make the mélée 
more tumultuous, to assign sterner justice, this too was English. 
Here, in this English forest, the growth was less pruned and 
correct ; there were deformities of moralization and violence, but 
there was also more verdure and a more vigorous, if uncontrolled 
life. 

The energy and picturesqueness of the action, the native 
quality of the style, gave Garrick, certainly a judge of English 
taste, his ‘‘predilection’’ for Mahomet. It attracted other actors 
like Kemble, Macready, and Mrs. Siddons; and kept the play on 
the stage long after the mediocrity of its adapters would have 
forecast its disappearance. Because it was a free and a 
thoroughly English version, it took its place among the most 
successful of Voltaire’s plays in England. 
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CHAPTER V 
MURPHY AND VOLTAIRE 


THE ORPHAN OF CHINA 


Some men are made by their rivals. Among greater names, 
that of Arthur Murphy was not one to shine, but among the 
dramatists of the decades from 1750 to 1780, he could bear off 
the superlatives. Garrick knew his ‘‘actual merit,’’ knew that 
he ‘‘possessed the tact of dramatic writing beyond all his con- 
temporaries.’’! It was said that ‘Murphy will in time excell all 
his contemporaries, as he is now, to say the least in his favour, 
equal to the best of them,’ and that there was ‘‘no writer to 
whom the modern stage is under so many and so great obliga- 
tions.’"> But fortunate as he was in his rivals, he was as un- 
fortunate in his temperament. He was a fiery, introspective, 
sensitive Celt. There never was a make-up less suited to the 
jealousies and petty frictions of theatrical life. Garrick had 
the art of handling men, yet, in connection with Murphy’s adapta- 
tions from Voltaire, he was driven so far that he withdrew his 
‘‘aequaintance’’ from Murphy, saying, “‘I assure you that it 
shall not ever incommode you for the future,’’* and later, when 
that breach had been healed, he was forced to ery ‘‘For God’s 
sake, as you are a man of business, let us come to business; and 
for once lay aside your false delicacy.’’> As for Murphy, he 
too suffered. He suffered until he publicly announced that he 
had ‘‘every reason to be disgusted at the internal occurrences 
of a theatre,’’ and that it was probable that he should ‘‘never 
again be a candidate for Theatrical Fame.’’* He didn’t mean 


éé 


1 Private Correspondence of David Garrick, 1, 66, note. 

2 Monthly Review, xx, 575. 

3 Critical Review, xxxv, 229. 

4 Garrick, op. cit., 1, 82. 

& Ibid., p. 283. [A letter to Murphy from Garrick’s brother, probably 


dictated by David. ] 
6 Advertisement, Alzuma; edition, 1773. 
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it, any more than Garrick meant to ‘‘withdraw his acquaint- 
anee.’’ They were both Irish. But, even so, Murphy's life about 
the London theatres remained such a series of ups and downs as 
must have cost him heavy price in pain. 

It is hard to say Just when Murphy first grew interested in 
Voltaire’s plays, but before he was through, he had adapted more 
of them for the English than any writer. except Hill. He began 
with The Orphan of China, followed this with No Onc’s Enemy 
but His Own and ended with Alzuma. Perhaps Hill’s work 
directly suggested Murphy’s. In March, 1755, Murphy played 
the part of Zamor in Alztra at Drury Lane, and at Mrs. Bellamy's 
request, altered several passages.’ The very next production by 
Voltaire, L’Orphelin de la Chine, brought out successfully at 
Paris in August of the same year, he took for his own. He was 
not, however, the first in the field. The play was published in 
French at London by Nourse in November,* and reviewed, with 
a synopsis and passages of literal translation from the original, 
in the Monthly Review for December.® In the same month an 
anonymous English translation was published by Baldwin in 
London.’® The Gentleman’s Magazine'' now printed the full 
fable of the play, with extracts to show the quality of the trans- 
lation, while the Monthly Rrview,'? in a lengthy article with 
excerpts, characterized it scathingly, comparing the translator 
to a Searron or a Cotton."® 

Thus Murphy, who had his adaptation well under way in 
1756,'* though he had a predecessor, ran no serious danger from 
him. But he did run danger from his temperament and from 
his manager. It was three years before those handicaps were 
overcome—three years, the history of which may be read in his 


7 Genest, III, 423. 
8 Gentleman’s Magazine, xxv, 527. Monthly Review, xm, 493. 


9x11, 493ff. 

10 Gentleman’s Magazine, xxv, 575. General Magazine, VII, 656. 

11 xxv, 545ff. 

12 x1v, 64ff. 

13 The Biographia Dramatica (111, 106) corroborated this opinion, saving 
that this was a very hasty and indifferent translation. 

14On October 4, of that year, he wrote (Garrick, op. ett., 1, 70), that 
he did not see how he could cut down Garrick’s réle (Zamti). 
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correspondence with Garrick. First, there was jealousy. It 
was Murphy’s idea that ‘‘ Mr. Garrick’s drift was to crush [his] 
endeavours in the bud,’’!® and that already in October, 1756, 
when three acts of Murphy’s adaptation were ready, ‘‘a 
writer’® ... was... actually employed, under the auspices of 
Mr. Garrick, in a translation of Voltaire’s Ornhelin de la Chine.’’ 
Besides this cloud, which soon faded, he was cast into shadow 
by worry about the length of Garrick’s réle,”7 about Garrick’s 
giving up the part,'® and about the casting of all the characters, 
until he was involved with Garrick in a question which he him- 
self called ‘‘highly unlucky, nice, and delicate.’® It was deli- 
eate enough to make Garrick withdraw his ‘‘acquaintance’’?° 
from Murphy, a step which reduced the author to humility again. 
Now, May 27, 1758,’® he hoped that the play would be given 
‘‘either next season, or the season following, as shall be most 
agreeable to Mr. Garrick.’’ It proved ‘‘most agreeable’’ to the 
manager to put it on at the end of the next season, April 21, 
1759. In the interval Murphy wrote a series of wrangling let- 
ters,?! culminating in the complaint, on February 18:7. ‘‘Since 
the reading in the green-room, I have been in the case of the 
painter who put his piece in the window, to hear the opinions of 
the people, and continued retouching till not a feature re- 
mained.’’ 

All these difficulties, however, were behind the scenes. Before 
the curtain, in a letter to Voltaire from the ‘‘ Author of the 
Orphan of China,’’ dated London, April 30, 1759,” he said: 


. if you had been present at the representation, you would have seen 
a theatrical splendour conducted with a bienséance unknown to the scéne 
Francaise ; the performance of the two Young Men would have made you 


15 Garrick, 1, 520. 

16 The suspected writer was probably John Hawkesworth (1716-1773). 
See Garrick, 1, 81 and 1, 112. 

17 Garrick, 1, 70. 

18 Jbid., I, 71. 

19 Jbid., 1, 87. 

20 [bid., 1, 82. 

21 Ibid., 1, 90, 96-98. 

22 [bid., 1, 99. 

23 Included in the first edition, 1759, of Murphy’s play. 
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regret that they were not in your own piece . . . you would have beheld 
in Mandane a figure that would be an ornament to any stage in Europe 

- Moreover, you would have seen a Zamti, whose exquisite powers 
are capable of adding Pathos and Harmony even to our great Shakespeare. 


Thus, despite the many months of waiting,2* Murphy was 
not too depressed to rise again to exultation. 

Evidently this exultation was not without basis, for the ex- 
cellence of the production and of the acting of Garrick (Zamti) 
and of Mrs. Yates (Mandane) became matters of theatrical 
record. There were ‘‘splendid assemblages of foreign dress’’ ;?° 
‘‘Garrick never perhaps, shewed his power . . . to more advan- 
tage,’’*® and his acting was ‘“‘incomparable.’’** Mrs. Yates, ‘‘be- 
came immediately a favourite with the public”’ ;?* she had ‘‘valu- 
able merits.’’?7 Genest*® has been almost the only luke-warm 
critic, with his comment, ‘‘a moderate tragedy,’’ contradicted by 
the judgment from the Brographia Dramatica*®® that ‘‘The 
Orphan of China was far from standing the last on the list of 
our modern tragedies . . . indeed . . . were the whole play, or 
indeed even the last act of it, equal to the merit of the fourth, 
it would stand a very fair chance of being esteemed the very 
foremost on that list.’’ 

There was much to make Murphy happy, and little to dis- 
tress him, in the magazines. By this time grown numerous, they 
were devoting more space to the theatres, and paid him liberal 
attention. The Universal Magazine®® for May, 1759, printed 
twelve double-column pages, with the fable, the prologue and 

24 Professor Lounsbury, in Shakespeare and Voltaire (pp. 305-306), 
perhaps because of the delay in the production of Murphy’s play, puts 
the Orphan of China among the adaptations of Voltaire that came after 
direct and immediate interest in his works had flagged. Yet within 
fourteen months after the first production in Paris there had been a 
French edition in London (published by Nourse), an anonymous trans- 


lation (published by Baldwin), an adaptation in manuscript (Murphy), 
and another adaptation under way (Hawkesworth). 


25 Boaden, Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, p. 79. 
26 Davies, Life of David Garrick, 1, 217ff. 
27 Dibdin, History of the Theatre, v, 154. 
28iv, 549ff. 

29 111, 106. 

30 xxIv, 245ff. 
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epilogue, and generous quotations from each act. The London 
Magazine*™ gave six pages of the same sort of material; the 
General Magazine, four, and the Gentleman’s Magazine,** the 
plot in full.** The Monthly Review,** for June, 1759, and the 
Critical Review*®® for May printed the fullest criticisms. The 
former said that the Orphan of China was ‘‘not a translation of 
Voltaire’s celebrated L’Orphelin de la Chine, but rather a new 
English play, formed upon the Frenchman’s model, with consid- 
erable improvements of the plan,’’ and the latter said: 

As the plot has become more European, it has become more perfect. 
By omitting many of the circumstances of the original story, and adding 
several of his own, Mr. Murphy has given us a play, if not truly Chinese, 
at least entirely poetical. ... The first night the whole house seemed 
pleased, highly and justly pleased . .. the nervous sentiment, the glow- 
ing imagery, the well-conducted scenery, seemed the sources of their 


pleasure. ... it was quickly seen, that all the faults of the performance 
proceeded from vicious imitation, and all its beauties were the poet’s own. 


The play’s run of nine nights in the spring of 1759 was ‘‘less 
success than it deserved,’’ thought the Critical Review," and 
was no longer because the season was too near its close—‘‘the 
warm weather and the performer’s benefits were set in.’’ Its 
later career was prosperous, and lasted until 1810.5° In 1760 
it was repeated at Drury Lane and given at Smock Alley in 
Dublin. In the season of 1760-1761 it was the medium of ‘‘the 
greatest piece of generalship exhibited throughout the whole 
contest’ ”?® between the Dublin theatres in Smock Alley and Crow 
Street. At Crow Street the announcement was made with great 
parade ‘‘that the play was to be produced with pomp and mag- 


31 XXVIII, 264ff. 

32 x11, 231ff. 

33 XxIx, 218ff. 

34 The prologue and epilogue were printed in the General Magazine 
(x11, 243), and, in later years, in Victor’s Original Letters, Dramatic Pteces, 
and Poems (101, 71) and in The Theatrical Bouquet (pp. 58 and 229). 

35 xx, 575. 

36 vil, 434 ff. 

37 Ibid, 434ff. 

38 Professor Lounsbury (Shakespeare and Voltaire, pp. 305-306) in- 
cludes the Orphan of China in a group of which he says: ‘‘ None of these 
pieces had much success, none outlived their first season.’’ 

39 Genest, x, 450ff. 
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nificence equal to that of Drury Lane.’’ At Smock Alley, | 
entire secrecy, a production was prepared, the actors rehearsit 
three times a day and the tailor working night and day. 
five-day march was stolen on the opposition, and the publ 
curiosity, roused by the Crow Street advertisement, was turm 
to the benefit of the Smock Alley actors. The play was giv 
at Drury Lane in 1764, 1765, 1766, 1767, and 1794; at Cove 
Garden in 1777 ;*° at Philadelphia in 1767, 1770, 1789, and 179 
at Dublin in 1767, 1772, and 1810; at New York in 1763 a) 
1779; in Jamaica in 1781; at Dover in 1786; and at York 
1788. Garrick did not appear as Zamti after the first seaso 
Mossop, Barry, Holland, Ross, and Holman were among } 
Successors, 

The original of the play which London and the provin 
thus Supported was another of Voltaire’s typical tragedies. T 
first Ingredient in these dramas was a remote background; t 
next, a set of elevated characters; the third, a heart-rendi 
conflict in the breast of one unfortunate. Add a spice of myste 
and ignorance, and the mixture was complete. The action 
L’Orphelin de la Chine took place in China, involving the h 
to the throne and the usurping Tartar conqueror, plunging 1 
mother of an infant substituted for the orphan heir into 1 
Struggle between mother-love and patriotism. The puzzle of | 
changelings and the love of the conqueror for the mother adc 
the necessary turns of complication. 

Murphy’s letter to Voltaire in the 1759 edition of the Orph 
of China contained the motives of his changes. He found ° 
French play a descent from a ‘‘tumult of the passions’’ in © 
early acts to cold narrative and conventional love making in ° 
later scenes; he felt a ‘‘scantiness of interesting business.’’ 4 
a lack of concern about the destiny of a babe, who ‘‘might « 
sir, in cutting his teeth, of the whooping cough, or any of 
disorders attendant on that tender age.’’ In his work 
‘‘tumult of passions’’ was to be maintained; ‘‘interesting bi 
ness’’ to be added; the infants were to be grown men; the lo 


40 Murphy made some alterations for this revival, but the success 
the play was not equal to that of its first appearance. 
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a tyrant and conqueror; all to the end that ‘‘many situations 
might arise, in which some of the nearest affections of the heart 
might be awakened.’’*? 

To read Murphy’s letter, one would believe that Voltaire’s 
play did little more than suggest a subject to him. An old 
Chinese play, the reader was led to think, provided the material 
both to him and Voltaire. This material Murphy had discovered 
before he ever heard of Voltaire’s play—when that appeared he 
read it, saw flaws in it, and wrote his own play, in which there 
might be a few echoes of Voltaire’s sentiments, but no closer 
ties. He reproached Voltaire for abusing Shakespeare in his 
preface and then stealing from him in his play; and then went 
and did likewise to Voltaire. For there is no doubt that the 
French text was at his elbow; there were too many traces of 
Voltaire’s snow, to turn Murphy’s phrase against himself, to be 
dismissed as ‘‘a few sentiments.’’*? 


41 This letter to Voltaire (April 30, 1759), which was not without 
strictures on the French dramatist, was noted by most of the magazines, 
and condemned by the Critical Review (v1, 437) as ungrateful in one 
who had adapted Voltaire’s material. There appeared post haste, in time 
to be reviewed by the May magazines (Gentleman’s Magazine, XXIx, 232; 
Scot’s Magazine, xx1, 280; London Magazine, xxvii, 280), ‘‘A letter from 
M. Voltaire to the author of the Orphan in China,’’ published by Pott- 
inger. The Gentleman’s Magazine (Xx1x, 232) exposed it as written by 
some impostor ‘‘under the influence of personal ill-will’’ to Murphy. 
The Monthly Review for June (xx, 566), called its author ‘‘some envious 
or malicious Grubean of our country.’’ A synopsis of the Letter in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine (xXx1X, 232-233) shows that it was an array of 
superficial points, not responding to any of the main issues in Murphy’s 
letter to Voltaire. 


42 Besides the continuous parallelism of action and motive, there 
were innumerable phrases and passages of translation: e.g., the follow- 
ing from Act I: 

‘‘nalais sanglant’’ became ‘‘palace drenched in gore,’’ 
‘nouvelles douleurs’’ became ‘‘ fresh cause of hitter anguish,’’ 


“Et qui n’éprouve, hélas! dans la perte commune, 
Les tristes sentiments de sa propre infortune?’’ 
became 
‘‘ Amidst the gen’ral wreck, who does not feel 
The keen domestic pang,’’ 


““Qui de nous vers le ciel n’eléve pas ses cris 
Pour les jours d’un épouz, ou d’un pere, ou d’un fils?’’ 
became 
““daily the cries 
Of widows, orphans, father, son, and brother 
In vain are sent to heav’n.’’ 
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The sentiments were there, of course. Any author, who knew 
‘‘the tact of dramatic writing’’ in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, was a moralist, and Murphy’s play was full of what 
‘‘we would now-a-days call claptraps.’’ The final curtain, for 
instance, was characteristically marked. In Voltaire’s play, 
after Gengiskan (Timurkan) had finished his speech of forgive- 
ness, Mandane asked: ; 


Quit peut vous inspirer ce dessein? 


and he answered: 


Vos vertus. 


Such a close would be ‘‘a hundred times more effective than 

a useless peroration’’ wrote Voltaire to d’Argental.*? The peror- 
ation appeared in Murphy’s play: 

To thee a grateful monument shall rise, 

With all sepulchral honour—frequent there 

We'll offer incense:—there each weeping muse 

Shall grave the tributary verse;—with tears 

Embalm their memories; and teach mankind, 

Howe’r Oppression stalk the groaning earth, 

Yet heav’n, in its own hour, can bring relief. 

Can blast the tyrant in his guilty pride, 

And prove the orphan’s guardian to the last. 


But to keep his play from lapsing, in its later acts, into cold 
narrative, was Murphy’s primary aim. To maintain the ‘‘tumult 
of the passions’’ he suppressed the ‘‘rdle pour l’amoureux’’ of 
Gengiskan (Timurkan), which had struck him as chill and con- 
ventional, and substituted, for the discussion of polities of which 
he complained in Voltaire, battle, murder and sudden death. 
In the impassioned style of his relation of these woes there were 
sparks from the fire of Elizabethan tragedy—Tamburlaine and 
Richard are not far distant when Timurkan cries: 

‘“la horde hyperborée’’ 


became 
‘*the iron swarms of Hyperboreans.’’ 


The awe and respect that Zamti was said to obtain from the Tartars was 
described alike in the French and English. 


43 Oeuvres, V, 356, quoted. 
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-.. the dawn 
Shall see me up in arms. ’gainst Corea’s chief 
I will unfurl my banners—his proud cities 
Shall dread my thunder at their gates, and mourn 
Their smoaking ramparts—o’er his verdant plains 
And peaceful dales I’ll drive my warlike carr, 
And deluge all the east with blood. 

or 

These midnight visions shake my inmost soul. 

... they’ve made 
Such desolation here—’tis drear and horrible!— 
On yonder couch, soon as sleep clos’d my eyes, 
All... rose to my view; 
And ever and anon a livid flash, 
From conscience shot, shew’d to my aching sight 
The colors of my guilt— 
Billows of blood were round me; and the ghosts, 
The ghosts of heroes, by my rage destroy ’d, 
Came with their ghastly orbs, and streaming wounds; . 
They stalk’d around my bed;—with loud acclaim 
They called Zaphimri! ’midst the lightning’s blaze 
Heav’n rolled consenting thunders o’er my head; 
Strait from his covert the youth sprung upon me, 
And shook his gleaming steel—he hurl’d me down, 
Down headlong, down the drear—hold, hold! where am I? 
Oh! this dire whirl of thought—my brain’s on fire. 


This tragic style, though, was only a medium. ‘‘Interesting 
business’’ was the stuff of which the scenes were made. So the 
stage was crowded, often with spectacle and tableau,** always 
with oratorical sufferers.** The action was full of embracings,** 
faintings,*” kneelings,** tears:*® it knew the sound®™ of groans, 


44 Entrance of Timurkan, p. 22; The place of tombs, p. 35; Zaphimri 
prone, p. 72; Zaphimri before Timurkan, p. 80; Mandane dead, p. 84. 

45 New characters: Etan and Hamet; Morat and Mirvan. 

46 Zamti-Morat, p. 16; Mandane-Zamti, p. 34; Zaphimri-Zamti, p. 43; 
Mandane-Octar, p. 46; Mandane-Hamet, p. 47; Zamti-Zaphimri, p. 50; 
Ma idane ‘‘one last embrace,’’ p. 52. 

47 Mandane into Zamti’s arms, p. 34; Mandane-Hamet, p. 48; Zamti, 
p. 85. 

48 Mandane-Zamti, p. 7; Zamti-Morat, pp. 18-19; Hamet-Zamti, p. 28; 
Mandane-Zamti, p. 32; All kneel to Zaphimri, p. 40; Mandane-Octar, p. 46; 
Hamet, p. 49; Hamet-Zamti, p. 50; Hamet, p. 53; Zaphimri, pp. 69, 71; 
Zamti pp. 85-86. 

49 Zamti, pp. 16, 19, 30; Zaphimri, p. 56. 

50 Warlike music within, p. 20; A second flourish, p. 21; A groan, 
p. 35; A dead march, p. 44; Flourish of trumpets, p. 60. 
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trumpets, dead-marches, and shrieks of the tortured. The set- 
ting was in keeping. In figures of speech, the thunder rolled 
and the lightning struck in imagined concert with the deeds of 
these violent-handed men, and the flames flared to illumine their 
bad acts. In actual scenery there was “‘A Temple,’’ with 
*“Several tombs up and down the stage’’— 


... long winding isles, 
. solemn arches, whose religious awe 
Attunes the mind to melancholy musing. 


These very vaults shared the passions of the actors. 


Fach step J move 

A deeper horror sits on all the tombs; 

Each shrine,—each altar seems to shake; as if 
Conscious of some important crisis. 


Finally, that the orphan might be a hero, not a piece of 
stage property, that he might have an active, not a passive réle, 
he gained a man’s estate, his infancy, the present in Voltaire, was 
recounted as of the past—‘‘Far hence, Mandane, those happy 
days’’—and he became the instrument of vengeance on the 
tyrant Timurkan. This change shifted the réles, motives, and 
final effect of the play. The part of the orphan grew important, 
the mother was no longer the object of the conqueror’s passion, 
and that conqueror became tyrant instead of lover. The motive 
of revenge came to the fore,*' and the dénouement gave the play 
the effect of a bloody tragedy of circumstance. Timurkan no 
longer repented ; instead he cried: 

Drag forth these slaves to instant death and torment. 


I hate this dull delay; I burn to see them 
Gasping in death, and welt’ring in their gore. 


51 In Mandane’s invocation: 

““Goddess of vengeance, from your realms above, © 
Where near the throne of the Most High thou dwell’st, 
Tnuspher’d in darkness, amidst hoards of thunder, 
Serenely dreadful, ’till dire human crimes 
Provoke thee down; now, on the whirlwind’s wing 
Descend, and with your flaming sword, your bolts 
Red with almighty wrath, let loose your rage, 

And blast this vile seducer in his guilt.’’ 
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His victims died, but he did not survive them. He fell in single 
combat with the orphan hero, a last active result of making the 
orphan man instead of infant. 

Murphy then, brought up in the same school of tragedy as 
Hill and Miller, unchecked by close imitation of his source, gave 
free rein to his tastes. With a strong, if melodramatic enthu- 
siasm, he saw to it that exaggeration should never yield to sim- 
plicity ; that ‘‘business’’ should never flag, that many situations 
should arise ‘‘in which some of the nearest affections of the 
heart might be awakened.’’ However dusty the rhetoric today, 
however unreal the bustle of the action, however unstirred the 
emotions, the play in its period attracted able actors, satisfied 
average critics, and drew audiences for many seasons. With 
Hill’s Zara and Miller’s Mahomet it was one of the most fre- 
quently performed and most sturdily surviving of the adapta- 
tions of Voltaire. Like those plays, it had energy and inde- 
pendence; like them it appealed to the taste of the time. ‘‘The 
whole.”’ said the Critical Review for May, 1759," was ‘‘in action, 
filled with incident, embellished with a justice of sentiment,”’ 
showing ‘‘strength of thought, propriety of diction, and a pen 
acquaintance with the stage.’’ | 


NO ONE’S ENEMY BUT HIS OWN 


The course of Murphy’s adaptations never did run smooth. 
His Orphan of China drifted three vears before it reached the 
stage. His Alzuma fell into the eddies and backwaters of the- 
atrical jealousies, and floated there for eleven years before it 
was rescued. When his comedy, No One’s Enemy but His Own, 
two years later than Alzwma in composition, was produced long 
before that tragedy, it passed quickly through the shoals of the 
managers, only to be badly damaged on the rocks of the critics. 

This troublesome business of adaptation and production occu- 
pied much of Murphy’s time from 1756 to 1764. He was at 
work on the Orphan of China in 1756; he finished Alzuma in 
1762; he brought out No One’s Enemy but His Own in 1764. 


S2 vl, 434ff. 
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But only the first adaptation was of a play just produced in 
Paris. Alzuma drew from various sources, and No One’s Enemy 
but His Own came from L’Indiscret, a slight humor comedy 
that had appeared in Paris long since, in 1725, as an afterpiece 
to Mariamne. It had remained untouched, a youthful and tenta- 
tive sketch, until Voltaire gave it a few corrections in 1752. 
Then, ten years later, a translation had appeared in England, 
under the title of The Babbler, in volume 4 of Smollett and 
Francklin’s edition®* of the dramatic works of Voltaire. 

Murphy’s play was an expansion of L’Indiscret into a full 
length, three act comedy—a ‘‘French watch’’ converted into ‘‘an 
English jack.’’** Its first night was January 9, 1764, at Covent 
Garden, with Woodward as Careless, Shuter as Sir Philip, and 
a representative group of the company at that theatre in the 
east. It was given four times, the fourth and last being January 
19, when it was ordered ‘‘to be acted the Night the King and 
Queen, with the Prince and Princess of Brunswick,’”* were at 
Covent Garden. Revived at the same theatre ten years later, 
on October 26, 1774, it was acted about six times. It turned up 
in America on January 19, 1778, where it opened the season of 
‘“Howe’s Thespians’’ at the Southwark Theatre in Philadelphia, 
and on May 19, 1797, thirty-three years after its first appear- 
ance in England, it was produced in New York. 

Though it happened to be played at such long intervals, it 
did not approach the popularity of the Orphan of China. Its 
smooth sailing ended with its production; thereafter it suffered 
at the hands of the critics, and had only sporadic performances. 
It ‘‘was said that Party interfered to condemn [it] very unde- 
servedly,’’®* and it is sure that criticism was irritated and harsh. 
First, the title was attacked. 


Thou ’rt an honest fellow, Careless, and no one’s enemy but your own, 


was the line that gave the name to the piece. The Gentleman’s 


583 See pp. 93-94. 

54 Royal Magazine, x, 28; London Magazine, Xxxul, 36. 
55 Gentleman’s Magazine, XXXIV, 22, January, 1764. 

56 Victor, History of the Theatres of London, 111, 66. 
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Magazine for January, 1764," delivered a very sober tirade on 
‘‘the evil of giving such a name to a character [who tells] all 
whose ears he can reach, a secret which every man of honour 
would hold dearer than life.’’ The Universal Magazine*® printed 
a series of rhetorical questions, ending: 

Is the man who, in violation of every human tie, and religious obli- 
gation, bursts through the laws of honour and hospitality, and attempts 


to debauch the wife of his friend—no one’s enemy but his own?... If 
such a man is not Every body’s enemy, we really wonder who is. 


The Royal Magazine®® made much the same comment, and this 
point of view found its way into the histories of Dibdin*’ and 
Genest.*! The eritic of the Universal Magazine™® even went so 
far as to attribute the failure of the play to this one flaw. In 
all his vicissitudes Careless never fell into such sorry plight as 
he did among these moralists. Theirs was a heavy, orthodox, 
absolutely unappreciative point of view. The piece was evil. 
They could not see that nothing in it was meant seriously, that 
no harm came to any one, that it simply laughed at the humours 
of men, exposed their vanities by pushing them into ridiculous 
situations. No! Careless had given away ‘‘a secret which every 
man of honour would hold dearer than life,’’ and he was there- 
after simply damned, not for what he had done, but for telling 
of it. If Lamb’s Essay on Restoration Comedy had been written 
by 1764, perhaps this mote would not have seemed a beam in the 
eye of English moral criticism. 

The morality of the title was not the only aspect of the piece 
which came in for severe handling. It sinned against conven- 
tionality as well as morality; the Puritan waxed punctilious. 
‘‘The character of Talkative Indiscretion is carried too far,’’ 
said the Gentleman’s Magazine, ‘‘a thoughtless debauchée [sic] 
may naturally enough tell the secrets of his pleasure to his com- 
rades, yet a gentleman would scarce make confidants of his barber 

57 XXXIV, 22. 

58 XxxIv, 39. 

50 x, 28. 

soy, 251. 


sly, 53ff. 
62 XXXIV, 22. 
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and taylor.’’ Finally its close was as offensive as its beginning. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine™ quoted the final speech of Careless, 
to show that the evil blight had spread over the whole play, and 
the Universal Magazine** remarked that ‘‘ Wisely, who is re- 
warded at the end of the piece for being an honest man, ought 
to be tossed in a blanket.’’ 

When it came to literary instead of moral criticisms, the plot 
was found ‘‘wire-drawn’’® and ‘‘insipid,® the situation of the 
characters ‘‘not sufficiently interesting’’:** but the dialogue 
‘‘spirited, . . . well-supported, properly characterized,’’** ‘‘ easy 
and flowing, not void of wit and pleasantry.’’*’ The play as a 
whole was admitted by the Gentleman’s Magazine,®® which had 
led the moral attack, to have ‘‘its merit’’; the Monthly Revicw™ 
conceded that it was ‘‘not wholly destitute of comic humour,”’ 
and Genest,”° in later years, called it ‘‘a pretty good comedy.’”? 

Though the prologue’? made no concealment of the model on 
which the play was formed, Murphy’s indebtedness to Voltaire 
was not everywhere noticed, and the suggestion was made’ 
that Congreve had been his master, and that’* Marplot, Daffodil, 
and Sir Philip Morelove were the models for Careless and 
Figurein. 

The freedom of the adaptation made such a suggestion pos- 


63 XXXIV, 22. 

64 xxXxIVv, 39. 

65 Royal Magazine, x, 28; London Magazine, xxxil, 36. 

66 Critical Review, xvul, 49; Scot’s Magazine, xxvi, 217. 

67 Royal Magazine, x, 31. 

68 XXXIV, 39. 

69 xxx, 70. 

7Ov, 54. 

71 Space was also given to the epilogue, or prologue, or both, by the 
Universal Magazine, xxxiv, 45; Royal Magazine, x, 46; Court and City 
Magazine, Vv, 644; Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxiv, 40; London Magazine, 
XXXII, 46; and the Theatrical Bouquet, 1780. 

72‘* Around his bark, in many a dang’rous shoal, 
Those monsters of the deep, the critics, prowl. 
‘She’s a weak vessel, for these seas unfit, 
And has on board her not a spice of wit: 
She’s French-built too: of foreign make,’ they cry; 
Like geese still cackling that the Gauls are nigh.’’ 
73 Critical Review, xvul, 49; Scot’s Magazine, Xxvi, 217. 
74 Universal Magazine, XxxIv, 39. 
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sible. No One’s Enemy but His Own was a mosaic of old and 
new, in which there were more blocks of new than of old. 
Murphy did not alter the action; he simply inserted large sec- 
tions of fresh material, elongating rather than shifting the in- 
trigue. Voltaire’s piece was finely spun, delicate, advancing 
rapidly through shifting, lightly touched scenes, playing on this 
humour and on that, but never lingering overlong. There was 
almost a nervous haste in the briskness and brevity of its action, 
in which one comic scene telescoped another. Murphy’s work | 
was fuller, heavier, with a much longer dwelling on the humours 
of character or the ironies of circumstance. It substituted thor- 
oughness for Gallie lightness. A sketch, made with quick, thin, 
sharp strokes, each firmly done, and the whole in clearest outline, 
became a full picture, with broader, vaguer lines, done in the 
same scheme as the original, but losing its clearly etched outline. 
Even when Murphy’s scenes followed a course already traced, 

he was not slavish in his translation. For instance, he rendered : 

J ’arréterais ... le cours d’une riviére, 

Un cerf dans une plaine, un oiseau dans les airs, 

Un poéte entété qui récite ses vers, 

Une plaideuse en feu qui crie l’injustice, 

Un Manceau tonsuré qui court un bénéfice, 

La tempéte, le vent, le tonnere et ses coups, 


by 


id 


To stop the course of a river, or a bird in the air, or a lawyer at 
Westminister, or thunder and lightning, or a poet repeating his own 
verses, or a critic abusing them. 


He caught the spirit of a passage, and transferred it into English 
by a translation of that spirit, not of the words. Likewise to 
eatch the quality of a character and preserve it through new 
action was a virtue of his adaptation. Careless, for instance, 
earried over into scenes invented by Murphy, paraded there the 
same self-satisfaction, the same strutting egotism which Voltaire 
gave him; there was no break in the rdle. 

But the ‘‘French watch’’ was made into an ‘‘ English jack,’’ 
largely through scenes of Murphy’s own invention. By new 
setting, new dialogue, and new characters he so domesticated his 
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comedy that the erities did not cackle that the Gauls were nigh. 
The setting, first, he made thoroughly native and contemporary. 
There was talk about Ranelagh, Sunning-Hill, Wiltshire, Chan- 
cery, Salisbury, Winchester, Southampton, Berkshire, the School 
at Stockbridge, the Long Room at Hampstead, the Mitre Tavern 
in Fleet Street, or the Thatech’d House. Names like Sir William, 
Lucinda, Captain Wimble, Jack Tattle, and Lady Betty Gabble 
took the place of Erminie, Valére, and Horace. The foibles of 
the age were described quite as they were to be later in The 
School for Scandal: 


Ridicule and raillery are the taste of the age; every one you meet is 
a pleasant fellow; he has picked up a character, an incident, a storv, a 
damn‘d high story, and so a friend is sacrificed to the sport of the next 
company. 


English plays were referred to, with names like Worthless, More- 
love, Ranger and Dorimant, and phrases lke ‘‘I hated him for 
an impostor, more than Maria does Dr. Wolfe in the Non-Juror.”’ 

The dialogue, partly adapted, largely created, the one feature 
of the play that pleased the eritics, was Murphy’s worthiest 
addition, and was thoroughly native by virtue of its resemblance 
to the manner of Congreve.® Lucinda and Bellfield came 
straight from the school of feeling; theirs was a highly elab- 
orated ‘‘discours de _ sentiment,’’ always figurative,‘* often 
euphuistic,“”. making up for lack of action by brillianey of 


73 The Scot’s Magazine, xxvi, 217, said that the lack of sufficient interest 
in the situations of the characters was due to ‘‘Congreve’s example. ’”’ 


76 The figures were plaved on for speech after speech. For instance, 
‘“force of arms’’ was followed by phrases using *‘general,’’ ‘‘capitulate,’’ 
‘‘carry by storm,’’ ‘‘garrison,’’ ‘‘citadel,’’ and ‘‘artillery’’; or ‘‘con- 
demned’’ was succeeded by ‘‘outlawed for rebellion,’’ ‘‘judgment of 
death,’’ and ‘‘pardon’’; or the phrases of hunting were pursued: ‘‘ An- 
other of your wild flights now—why, vou mount like a pheasant—whur'”’ 
‘¢And do you vainly hope to bring me down?’’ ‘‘The gun of wit may 
reach you.—Take care.’’ ‘‘But the laws of Parnassus for the preserva- 
tion of the game don’t allow such as you to shoot flying.’’ ‘‘I am per- 
fectly in a wood here.’’ The effect was one of continuous, almost co- 
herent repartée, the virtue of which was richness, the vice a_ studied 
artificiality. 

77 There was euphuism in such lines as these descriptive of a beautiful 
woman, ‘‘a sort of mosaic work, where folly is inlaid with talents, a love 
of pleasure with virtue, a power of pleasing with a delight in giving pain.”’ 
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repartée. Lucinda led her lover a merry dance, racked him with 
‘‘wildness’’ and ‘‘extravagance of spirits,’’ until he cried: 
‘You may as well fix quicksilver as a woman’s mind.’’ If her 
fondness for self-examination, that resource of the idle women 
of the eighteenth century, grew heavy. it yielded soon to lively 
comedy. Altogether the dialogue was worthy of the critics’ 
praise; it was ‘‘spirited ... easy ... flowing’’; it inherited 
some of the spirit and technique of the most brilliant conver- 
sation in English drama, that of Restoration comedy. 

‘‘Upon my soul, Lucinda, you have a very pretty group of 
humourists,’’ said Bellfield. ‘‘ Enough to furnish out a comedy,’’ 
admitted Lucinda. Murphy, to furnish out his comedy, created 
these two, added a barber, a tailor, and his most original char- 
acter, Sir Philip Figuerin.** [f his dialogue came from the Restor- 
ation, these characters sprang from Jonson’s line. ‘‘What an 
absurd passion has possess’d Sir Philip!’’; “‘with one foot in 
the grave, he dances about the world, as if he was bit by a 
tarantula’’; ‘‘dancing is his ruling passion’’; ‘‘not a single idea 
but what is derived from daneing. If you ask him what sort of 
a place such a town is, ‘They have a very good Monday-night 
assembly.’ Or, if you desire to know what kind of people, ‘They 
very often dance thirty couple.’’’ Sir Philip entered ‘‘with 
St. Vitus strong upon him’’ and recounted his exploits on the 
dancing floor. His ‘‘humour’”’ was in full control; he spoke to 
the accompaniment of minuet steps, risings and sinkings, and 
humming of dance tunes. He ‘‘who dances three thousand miles 
a vear,’’ leaving his family in misery, turning out his toes, said, 
that gambling, to which his wife was addicted, was ‘‘the worst 
passion in the world.’’ To the last his humour ruled. He still 
danced, while he said, ‘‘I was never so disconcerted in my born 
days,’’ he ‘‘sinks and rises’’ behind the curtain, ‘‘in a minuet 
step’’ he ordered Careless never to enter his house again, and 


7§The Monthly Review (xxx, 70) said of him, that the play might 
boast ‘‘at least one new character’’; the Critical Review (xvi, 49) and 
the Scot’s Magazine (xxvi, 217) also called him ‘‘original,’’ but the 
Universal Magazine (XXxIv, 39) called him ‘‘nothing but Sir Philip More- 
love, reduced to the level of a dancing-master.’’ 
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he disappeared from the stage, inviting his, hearers to sacrifice to 
the graces with him, and saying that he had ‘‘known them dance 
fifty couples at the Norwich assembly.’”’ 

The modern reader, feeling so much more reality in this 
comedy than in tragedies from Voltaire that had greater success, 
would be apt to feel that ‘‘Party’’ or other prejudice interfered 
‘‘undeservedly’’. with its career. He would catch the sureness 
and variety of Murphy's comic method with its resourceful use 
of eavesdropping, double-meaning, reversal, ironic echo, mistaken 
identity, surprise, confusion, and double surprise. He would 
feel that Murphy had preserved something of the spirit of the 
original, though its Gallic quickness, its artificial brilliancy, were 
beyond his grasp. He would see how to the sprightly turns of 
the French plot Murphy had added an English atmosphere, 
scenes of dialogue conceived in the spirit, though not with the 
power of Congreve, and scenes of men in the humours drawn 
in the manner, though not with the genius of Jonson. Perhaps 
he must conclude that the change in the methods of comedy since 
the eighteenth century, slighter than that in the methods of 
tragedy, places a false relative value on the comedies of that 
time, or perhaps that the hybrid nature of No Onc’s Enemy but 
His Own cost it success. 


ALZUMA 


Alzuma’s eleven years of suspense meant more than vexation 
to Murphy. When he wrote the play in 1762, the British had 
just besieged and captured Havana, the center of Spanish trade 
in America, and its contrast of Spanish oppression with Amer- 
ican virtue had a timely appeal.’® When it was presented, in 
1773, its motive was no longer seasonable; the question arose: 
‘‘whether it be required in time of peace, that an odium should 
be cast on the Spanish nation for acts that have been long ex- 
ecrated among themselves.’’*° At whose door to lay the blame 

79 This was not a new story in Europe, for Dryden had told it in The 
Indian Emperor (1665), and Voltaire had retold it in <Alzire (1736). 
Murphy had acted in Aaron Hill’s adaptation of Alzire (1736), and was 


therefore familiar with the theme. 
80 Universal Magazine, Lit, 139, March, 1773. 
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for the delay is in doubt; Garrick’s side of the story is in his 
correspondence; Murphy’s is there® also and in the Advertise- 
ment of the 1773 edition. There was a series of altercations over 
large and small points, of wrong after wrong fancied by Murphy 
and explained by Garrick, the record of an oversensitive author 
in the hands of a practical manager. It was here that Garrick 
said, through his brother, ‘‘For God’s sake, as you are a man of 
business, let us come to business ; and for once lay aside your false 
delicacy.’’*? It was here that Murphy, saying that he had ‘‘every 
reason to be disgusted at the internal occurrences of a theatre, ’’*? 
withdrew in a temporary pique from the candidates for ‘‘ Theat- 
rical Fame.’’ 

The upshot of the whole quibbling and backbiting affair was 
that Murphy turned from Garrick; enlisted Colman’s interest ; 
won his acceptance of the play, and its production at Covent 
Garden on February 23, 1773. Though, in his last letter to 
Garrick on the subject,*> January 13, 1773, he ended ‘‘[I] must 
take leave to think myself a competent judge of my own con- 
cerns,’’ it is a question if his judgment in abandoning Garrick 
was sound, for the Covent Garden production was by no means 
the equal of Garrick’s Drury Lane production of the Orphan of 
China. The actors were only of fair ability; stock scenery was 
used, and the costuming was not intelligent. 

Murphy, of course, paid the actors the usual conventional 
tribute in his Advertisement; the Monthly Review*® said they 
deserved his thanks; and the Evening Post*’ thought the play 
well performed ; but Murphy admitted that one actress ‘‘strug- 
gled . . . in illness,’’ the Monthly Review found one performer 
‘‘improperly placed,’’ another “‘not old enough for the 
81 The letters that touch Alzuma in Garrick are to be found in volume 1, 
upon pp. 224, 241-245, 280-283, 290, 291, 302-306, 329, 367, 395, 396, 
460, 503, 512, 513, 516, 517, 519. 

82 Garrick, 1, 283. 

83 Advertisement, Alzuma; edition 1773. 

84 Alzuma, by chance, immediately preceded the first night of She 
Stoops to Conquer. 

85 Garrick, I, 519. 
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part," and another ‘‘not quite what might be looked for,’’ while 


the Chronicle spoke of ‘‘two inferior Actresses,’’ and the Town 
and Country Magazine” said that the play ‘‘did not go off with 
the applause which the friends of the author had expected, 
owing, in some degree, to many of the parts being but indif- 
ferently performed.”’ 

Colman did not do much better with the staging than with 
the acting. ‘‘There was no new scene, unless the representation 
of an altar can be called one,’ and though the dresses were 
‘‘uneommonly rich and elegant,’’*® the finest clothes were ab- 
surdly lavished on the principal actors, regardless of what the 
roles demanded.*! 

Whether the cause lay in the play itself or in the inferior 
production, Alzuma had a limited run. It was given for nine 
nights in 1773 and was not presented after that season, though 
in its printed form it went through three editions in 1773, was 
included in a collection of new plays in 1774, and in Murphy's 
Dramatic works in 1786.* 

Yet criticisms of the play were unusually favorable. Its 
plot,** its sentiments,** and its language,”*> were generously 
praised. The only objections to the plot were that ‘‘the author 
had sacrificed the regular course of nature to his passion for 
striking incidents and fine situations,’’* and that the scenes had 
an ‘‘irregularity of merit.’”? To the sentiments there were no 
objections, they were “‘exalted,’’** ‘‘liberal and noble’”® and ‘‘so 
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92 The prologue and epilogue were printed in the Town and Country 
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well chosen that they never [failed] producing a great clap.’’™ 
As to the language, it was ‘‘poetical in no common degree, 
‘‘eorrect, and cold, above the level of prose, yet not quite reach- 
ing that of true poetry,’’* and capable of offending only one 
eritic.'°° The stage of the day was said to be under the greatest 
obligations to Murphy,’ and Alzuwma to have merit enough, if 
judiciously cut, to hold its ground as a stock piece.'” 

These criticisms read like those of an original piece. Murphy, 
in fact, in his Advertisement, tried to avoid any charges of pla- 
giarism. He wrote that: 


7308 


His first design was to new mould the Alzire of Voltaire.... That 
plan, however, was soon deserted: it occurred, that if this author fol- 
lowed the steps of Monsieur de Voltaire, the words ‘‘French Translator,’’ 
‘“Unblushing Plagiary,’’ would fill the columns of every newspaper. To 
civilities of this kind the author has been used. If the persons who have 
been so liberal, feel themselves disposed to lavish their favours on the 
present occasion, they will perhaps be glad of a hint, that may supply 
ample materials. If they will look into the plays of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, they will perceive in what school the author of Alzuma has studied 
the art of constructing a fable. 


The truth is, that the author protested too much, and was 
very near being the ‘‘Unblushing Plagiary,’’ he denied. It needs 
but one reading of Alzuma to see that it owed much more to the 
Alzire of Voltaire, here brushed aside, and to the Oreste of the 
same writer, here unmentioned, than to any work of the school 
of Sophocles or Euripides. Add one scene from Merope, and 
there may be found in these three plays of the French dramatist 
a source for the setting, the action, the characters, and the mo- 
tives of Alzuma. 

The Peruvian setting came from Alzire, with some local de- 
tails reminiscent of Oreste; the action was a recombination of 
episodes from all three French plays,’ the characters, motley as 

100 Monthly Review, XLVI, 213. 

101 Critical Review, Xxxv, 229. 

102 Evening Post, xxx, 190. 

103 Acts I, Il, IV and v from Oreste and Alzire. Act 1 from Oreste 
and Alzire, except for the central episode, Orazia’s recognition of the 


victim she is about to kill as her son—which is also a central episode in 
Merope. 
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their ancestry was, and intricate as their relations were, de- 
seended from the same sources.’ Finally the two motives, the 
elash between Spaniard and American, and the vengeance of a 
son for the evils done his father, came from Alzire and from 
Oreste. 

There is every indication that Murphy was familiar with 
_these plays. When he composed Alzuma, in 1762, he was in the 
midst of a period of active adaptation from Voltaire.’* More- 
over, he had acted in Hill’s adaptation of Alztre ;'°° he was famil- 
iar with the theatres of the time, an adaptation of Merope'™ 
had recently been played and a translation of Oreste’ had re- 
cently appeared in London. Thus there was at hand an English 
as well as a French version of each of his three models. 

Yet the columns of the newspapers, with the exception of the 
Critical Review,’®® which said that ‘‘a French Model’’ was used, 
were not filled with the words ‘‘French Translator’’ or ‘‘Un- 
blushing Plagiary.’’ Perhaps there was some justice in this, 
for Murphy was not, in Alzuma, a translator,'’® and his scenes, 
with their relations running back to Greek tragedy and inter- 
woven with modern classical tragedy, were almost stock mate- 
rial. Later critics, however, saw the play as an adaptation. Dib- 
din’? remarked, without specific names, that Alzwma was ‘‘a 
mixture of three French tragedies,’’ while the Biographia Dra- 

104 Pizarro, as husband, resembles Egisthe in Oreste; as king, resembles 
Alvarez in Alzire; as tyrant,.resembles Polyphonte in Merope. Alzuma 
resembles Oreste in Oreste; resembles Zamore in Alzire; and resembles 


fgisthe in Merope. Orellana resembles Alzire, and resembles Electre in 
Oreste. Orazia resembles Clytemnestre, and at one moment, Merope. 


105 See p. 79. 
106 See p. 70. 
107 See p. 51. 
108 See p. 94. 
109 xxxv, 229. 


110 His phrases were as apt to be reminiscent of other authors as of 
Voltaire. Cf. Alzuma, Act I: 
‘‘The Daemons and the human faculties. 
Are then in dark conspiracy,’’ 
with Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Act MI: 
‘‘The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council.’’ 
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matica'!? said that Murphy had ‘‘striven to unite the chief inci- 
dents of Iphigenia in Tauris, Alzire, and Sémiramis.’’ The latter 
opinion may be contradicted, for the chief incidents of Iphigenia 
in Taurts and Sémiramis, the recognition of brother and sister, 
and the accidental murder of mother by son, were united in 
Oreste, in a form closely imitated in Alzuma, while their form 
in Iphigenia in Tauris and Sémiramis was only generally fol- 
lowed there. 

Finally, it might be objected that Voltaire’s Oreste was itself 
modeled on the Electra of Sophocles, and that it was possible, 
therefore, to accept Murphy’s statement that he learned to con- 
struct his fable in the Greek school. But the character of Orazia 
in Alzuma has a much stronger resemblance to the Clytemnestra 
of Voltaire than to the Clytemnestra of Sophocles,'!* and the 
fate which Voltaire gave her, a fate unlike that which she met in 
Sophocles, was assigned to her also by Murphy. In Sophocles— 
and in Euripides’ Electra, too, by the way—Clytemnestra was 
deliberately murdered by her son; in Voltaire her death was 
accidental, and in Murphy too, 


... Mischance, ’twas dire mischance 
That wrought the deed. 


Alzuma, then, the product of an imitative, rather than a 
ereative pen, betrayed nearer originals than the remote ones 
Murphy named. | 

What he contributed was his diction and incidental phil- 
osophy; the ‘‘elevated’’ language, and the sentiments ‘‘that 
never failed producing a great clap.’’ What he took over was — 
a plot too complex to be compressed into a unified action. It 
was hard to postpone the catastrophe until so many scenes from 
sO many sources, each perhaps credible in itself, could be worked 
in. ‘‘The five acts are spun out by most flimzy pretexts and most 
improbable interpositions,’’ said one critic.’'* ‘‘It is a mixture 


112 y1, 22. 
113 Genest (Vv, 365) pointed out this stronger resemblance. 
114 Westminster Magazine, XXXvill, 215. 
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of three French tragedies, the jarring interests of which the 
author endeavored to reconcile without success,” said another.’ 

For his tragedy, of long delayed issue and tangled pattern. 
Murphy selected from Voltaire’s three plays the episodes of 
tense situation, high emotion, or violent action, rather than of 
quiet preparation, calm reflection, or ordinary narration. In 
this choice he was true, first to his own habits, sacrificing ‘‘the 
regular course of nature to his passion for striking incidents and 
fine situations,’’ and then to the English taste, relishing so keenly 
emotion and event. 

So, with much irritation to himself on the road, and with econ- 
stantly waning success, Murphy came to the end of his adapta- 
tions from Voltaire. It was a varied course that he had run, and 
various were the comments upon it. He had passed from 
vigorous melodramatic tragedy through thin and rather natural 
comedy, back to crowded and still more artificial tragedy. Gar- 
rick''® felt that ‘‘in all our dealings with the French theatre, 
Murphy has been the best adapter of their plays to the English 
stage’’; but the Dramatic Censor'’ denied him any credit: ‘‘let 
the dead eall out for their own, and like the bird with borrowed 
feathers you would soon perceive him in a state of poetical 
nakedness’’; and Joseph Knight,’’* said that his ‘‘tragedies are 
among the worst that have obtained any reputation.’’ Yet fate 
was not unduly unkind to him. He was fortunate in the medioc- 
rity of his rivals; he was not so badly treated by the managers— 
in that direction he was ‘‘Nobody’s enemy but his own’’—and 
he had power that deserved Garrick’s high estimate of his work. 
He shared with Hill and Miller the ability to adapt instead of 
translate Voltaire; and he went beyond them in knowledge of 
the theatre and strength of phrase. 


115 Dibdin, History of the Stage, V, 253. 
116 Garrick, I, 66, note. 

11711, 466. 

118 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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CHAPTER VI 
FRANCKLIN’S ADAPTATIONS FROM VOLTAIRE 


Garrick’s troubles with the adapters of Voltaire did not come 
singly. As he was heckled by Arthur Murphy, so he was solicited, 
now fawningly, now acridly, by the Reverend Thomas Francklin 
(1721-1784), that self-satisfied and shifty academician. Franck- 
lin makes no attractive figure; he seems to have been unscrup- 
ulous, avaricious, vain. For a ‘‘valuable consideration,’’! he 
lent his name to the booksellers as the author of translations 
from Voltaire actually by another hand; he had, by his own 
statement ‘‘but one view, in the exhibition’’ of his adaptations, 
‘‘which is, money.’ On the occasion of a performance for his 
benefit, his ‘‘ poor family are all in tears,’’ and he ‘‘in the great- 
est anxiety.’’* Though he has ‘‘no vanity’” about him, he can- 
not endure the lightest criticism by Garrick. If Garrick says 
that there are ‘‘weak parts and languid scenes,’’ in a tragedy 
of his, he cries: ‘‘And so there are in every tragedy extant.’” 
If Garrick says that one of his tragedies is not so dramatic as 
an earlier one, he argues, in a long paragraph, that it is not 
inferior to that earlier one, and that the earlier one was better 
than Garrick thought it.2, No wonder Garrick entitled the cor- 
respondence: ‘‘Letters from the righteous Dr. Francklin.’’* 

The beginning of the Doctor’s work on Voltaire was very in- 
conspicuous. In April, 1760, the Gentleman’s Magazine® an- 
nounced a new translation of the works of Voltaire, in monthly 
volumes,® by ‘‘Dr. Smollet, and others.’’ Francklin was one of 
the others; his name was printed with Smollett’s on the title- 


1 Loundes, Bibliographer’s Manual, 1v, 2791; Dibdin, History of the 
Stage, v, 258. 


2 Garrick, I, 632. 
3 Garrick, I, 43. 
4 Ibid., 1, 44. 

5 XXXII, 190. 


6 This lengthy work was published, in one edition from 1761 to 1765, 
and in another from 1761 to 1770. 
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pages of the volumes after the first, and the seven volumes of the 
‘‘Dramatie works of Mr. de Voltaire’’ were all inscribed, ‘‘trans- 
lated by the Rev. Mr. Francklin.’’. This was undoubtedly a bit 
of ‘‘literary swindling.’’? There is no positive evidence that 
more than one of Voltaire’s plays was actually translated by 
Francklin. Though the Critical Review® at the time directly, 
and the Cambridge History of English Iiterature® today, in- 
directly, accept him as the general translator of Voltaire’s 
dramas, Lowndes’? and Dibdin‘ condemn him for deceit; the 
British Museum catalogue says that he does not ‘‘appear to have 
taken any part in the translation,’’ and W. P. Courtney, in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, says that ‘‘the Orestes ... 
and the Electra are believed to have been his sole share in the 
publication.’’ There was no Electra" in the collection, nor did 
Voltaire ever write a play by that name, and Orestes remains 
probably the only contribution of Francklin to the translations. 

There is no question that Orestes was his. The playbills on 
its first night announced it was ‘‘written by Voltaire and trans- 
lated by the author of the Earl of Warwick’’; and the maga- 
zines'? named him as its author. 

The stage presentation, which established the authorship of 
the play, came seven years" after it was brought into England, 
tucked away so imeconspicuously among the translations of 
twenty-five dramas of Voltaire. Francklin, in 1769, gave it to 
Mrs. Yates, for her benefit at Covent Garden; it was ‘‘got up in 


haste ... for [this] favorite actress,’’* and produced on 
7 Dibdin, History of the Stage, v, 258. 
8 XI, 377. 
9x, 45. The article discusses Smollett and says: ‘‘The work of these 
strenuous years [1761-65] included ...also...a_ translation, with 


Thomas Francklin, of the works of Voltaire.’’ 

10 Bibliographer’s Manual, tv, 2791. 

11 Perhaps Mr. Courtney was misled by the fact that Francklin’s Orestes 
was later performed under the name of Electra. 

12 Court Magazine, v, 155; London Magaztne, xxxvill, 115; Monthly 
Miscellany, 1, 266. 

13 After a comparative failure in 1750 it had been revived at Paris, 
and had won there a complete if belated success in 1762, the year of its 
publication in England, in volume 3 of ‘‘The Dramatic Works of Mr. de 
Voltaire. ’’ 

14 Court Magazine, Vv, 155. 
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March 13. Five and a half years later, October 15, 1774, when 
Mrs. Yates went over to the rival theatre, and appeared at Drury 
Lane for the first time in eight years, she chose Orestes, which 
she now called Electra,!® for her opening performance. 

On both occasions, the plaudits were for Mrs. Yates and not 
for Francklin. At the first, she was ‘‘inimitable,’’'® and had 
‘‘uncommon merit’’;!7 on the second she was ‘‘as great as 
possible,’’'* received by a ‘‘brilhant and crowded audience .. . 
with every mark of applause,’’'* and shining ‘‘with unparalleled 
lustre.’"!* But for the play there was direct criticism of a ‘‘con- 
duct’’ not ‘‘so accurate as might be wished’”!* and of a ‘‘visible 
want of inetdent.’’'* ‘‘Most of Voltaire’s pieces, when clothed 
in an English dress,’’ said one magazine,'® ‘‘are heavy in the 
representation, and Electra is particularly so.’’° It was even 
suggested that ‘‘Sophocles’ Electra, as translated by Mr. Franck- 
lin . . . would be a much more agreeable entertainment than the 
Orestes of Voltaire.’ ’?? 

There was at least this much balm for Francklin, that the 
play being a translation, its faults of action were Voltaire’s and 
not his. <A critic acknowledge this,?? but one ‘‘E. Maldon,’’ to 
fame unknown, did not therefore relax his moral standard. He 
condemned a speech, and demanded that it should no longer be 
repeated, ‘‘however proper (it) may sound on the French 
stage.’’** This was Orestes’: 


If heaven expects obedience 
It should give us laws we can obey. 


13 This change in name was perhaps to emphasize the réle of Mrs. 
Yates. 


16 London Magazine, xxxvitl, 115. 

17 Court Magazine, v, 155. 

18 London Chronicle, xXxvI, 375. 

19 Monthly Miscellany, 1, 266. 

20It is interesting to notice in connection with the criticism of the 
play for its lack of incident and heaviness that Voltaire had ‘‘ shortened 
eloquent declamations in order to put more movement into the scenes’’ 
(Oeuvres, v, 77). 

21 London Magazine, xXxvill, 115. Genest (v, 242 ff.) also preferred 
the work of Sophocles to that of Voltaire. : 

22 London Magazine, Xxxxvill, 115. 

23 Garrick, 1, 14. 
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There is no record that Garrick, on this account, ‘‘fitted up the 
Grecian fable, with true Protestant principles.”’ 

Voltaire’s Orestc, which was presented in England inore 
exactly as it had been written in France than was any other plaw 
of his, told the familiar story of filial revenge in its classical 
form, with such variations only as the death of the mother at the 
hands of the son by accident instead of design. Francklin’s 
version disturbed none of the characters, incidents or motives 
of the play. The quality of his translation was neither very 
high nor very low. He had a hand practiced in putting foreign 
idiom into English speech by his translations from Sophocles 
and Lucian, and he was not hampered and cramped by his mate- 
rial, but quick to shift the order of phrases or whole lines, and 
to change the construction of sentences to suit his purpose. His 
meter was even and correct, running easily in its undistinguished 
course ; his figures were tame and innocent of much imagination. 
The translation was so regular that it is difficult to find sections 
which are strongly contrasted in quality. These words of Cly- 
temnaestra show the simpler aspect of Francklin’s stvle: 


Alas! my little race 
Is almost run; the secret grief that long 
Hath prey ’d on my sad heart will finish soon 
A life of woe; spite of Aegisthus, still 
I love my children.—Act 1, seene 3. 


And these present its more formal side: 


How dreadful ’tis to hate the blood that flow’d 
Congenial with our own... 
But injur’d nature, banish’d from mv heart, 
Indignant frowns, and to avenge herself 
Now bids me tremble at the name of son. 

—Act I, scene 4. 


Without departing from his original, Francklin fell into that 
numerous English company of authors of invocations of revenge, 
in Electra’s speech. 
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Arise ye furies, leave your dark abode 

For seats more guilty, and another hell, 

Open your dreary caverns, and receive 

Your victims; bring your flaming torches here, 

Daughters of vengeance, arm yourselves and me; 

Approach, with death and terror in your train; 

Orestes, Agamemnon, and Electra 

Invoke your aid, and lo! they come, I see 

Their glitt’ring swords, and unappall’d behold them; 

They are not half so dreadful as Aegisthus: 

The murth’rer comes; and see, they throng around him; 

Hell points him out, and yields him to my vengeance.?+ 
—Act Iv, scene 4. 


But the same faithfulness to Voltaire made him keep all the 
critical action of the last scenes off stage—the revolt of the peo- 
ple, the triumph of Orestes, the deaths of Aegisthus and Clytem- 
naestra, were hidden from the observers, forming a climax tame 
and lifeless from the romantic point of view. 

- On the whole, the Oreste of Voltaire,?* 7° as translated by 
Francklin, had a fate different from that of most of his plays 
that reached the English stage. There were no concessions to 


24 This is the speech that Boaden mentions (Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, 
i, 151) when he says: ‘‘In Act IV, scene 4, of Oreste, [Voltaire] has 
something of Shakespearean vigour. I see here, however different the 
subject, abundant proof to the critic of poetic feeling that Voltaire 
caught this from the dreadful invoeation of Lady Macbeth: 

‘Come you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here... .’’ 

25 The dramatist, William Shirley, began an Electra in 1744, founded 
on the Electra of Sophocles, and thus coming from the same source as 
Voltaire’s Oreste. Shirley finished his tragedy in the spring of 1745, but 
laid it aside on account of the breaking out of the rebellion. In 1762-63, 
a time between the publication of Francklin’s translation of Voltaire’s 
Oreste and its stage presentation, Shirley’s play was accepted and put 
into rehearsal, but it was refused a license by two successive lord 
chamberlains. Shirley perforce yielded and was content with the publica- 
tion of his work in 1765. <A possible rival] of Francklin’s Oreste was thus 
banished from the stage. 

26 Francklin’s version of Voltaire’s Oreste does not represent the only 
trace of that play to appear in England. Fifty years after its last per- 
formance at Drury Lane there was given at Covent Garden, on April 20, 
1825, a play called Orestes in Argos, by Peter Bayley. The author an- 
nounced that in the first part of the tragedy he was much indebted to 
Sophocles, in the latter to Alfieri, and that one incident was suggested by 
the Oreste of Voltaire. Genest (1x, 305) remarked that ‘‘ considerably 
more is borrowed from Voltaire, than is here acknowledged—but it may 
have been borrowed through the medium of Alfieri.’’ The play’s action 
follows that of Voltaire’s Oreste only in general—it has borrowed little, 
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freer English taste. Voltaire himself, as far as that was possible, 
appeared in the work; his imaginings were not colored by the 
medium. For such a foreign growth no better fortune could have 
been predicted than it obtained. It was an academic exercise, 
and, once out of the translator’s closet, with its ‘‘ visible want of 
ineident,’’ and its particular ‘‘heaviness,’’ could not expect to 
hold its own among more powerful and more native competitors. 


MATILDA 


The reception of Orestes, then, did not flatter the vanity of 
Francklin. The only praise was for the ‘‘favorite actress’’ who 
interpreted the leading role; the author and the translator fell 
among unfriendly reviewers. All this must be changed, if 
Francklin were to make any other borrowing from Voltaire. 
There should be no more Mrs. Yates; there should be no more 
acknowledgment of ‘‘a translation and not an original perform- 
ance’’;?’ there should be no more mention of his own name. So, 
when Francklin came to prepare a version of another drama of 





if anything, in actual phraseology. Otherwise, as is natural considering 
their common source, the two plcts develop in a very similar way. Prob- 
ably the ‘‘one incident’’ for which Bayley admits he is indebted to Vol- 
taire, is the death of Clytemnaestra by accident in Act v, scene 4. Yet 
that whole scene is different from the final one in Voltaire, and furnishes 
another example of the English preference for action rather than narra- 
tion, for vengeance and justice, even if violent, on the stage rather than 
behind the scenes. Aegisthus, bloody, rushes in terrified, a broken sword 
in his hand. Orestes pursues him, and though Aegisthus seizes the sword 
left by Orestes, and makes an irresolute show of resistance, his sword is 
struck down and he is killed. Pylades enters with the news that Cly- 
temnaestra too is dead. 
‘“?Tws sad mischance, ... 

When on the miscreant that lies there thy sword 

Was lifted, and thy blow shiver’d his blade, 

Before thee Clytemnaestra rushed. Thine eye 

Saw nothing but Acgisthus: no, not her, 

Who clinging to thee, favour’d his escape, 

Bought dearly with her life. For on thy sword 

Whirl’d round at random in thy rage, she fell.’”’—__ 
The incident was borrowed from Voltaire (as it was by Arthur Murphy in 
Alzuma), but the details with which it was recounted rendered what was 
there tragic, here incredible. Orestes’ emotions in the last moment of 
the play were also appropriated from Voltaire, but these few traces of 
the French author are too slight to throw any doubt on Bayley’s sincerity 
in naming Sophocles and Alfieri as his direct sources. 


27 London Magazine, XXXVIII, 115. 
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Voltaire, he rejected Garrick’s advice to make use of Mrs. Yates 
for his principal character: ‘‘she could be of no service to me in 
the piece I am now writing; nor had I ever the least view towards 
her.’’?> He made no avowal, (aside from the private correspond- 
ence with Garrick) of the source of his play: nowhere, in dedi- 
cation, or occasional pieces, was Voltaire mentioned. Moreover, 
he wrote Garrick: ‘‘Whenever I appear on the stage, I propose 
for many reasons to be incog.’”?® 

The new play, about which an atmosphere of concealment 
was thus thrown, was a version of Voltaire’s Amélie, or Le Duc 
de Foix, renamed Matilda by Francklin. It was the subject of 
a long and irritated correspondence between Garrick and ‘‘the 
reverend translator of Sophocles,’’ a correspondence that sug- 
gests, by its alternate wrath and humility, that of Murphy and 
Garrick over Alzwma. There was a translation of Amélie®® in 
the English edition of Voltaire published under the names of 
Smollett and Francklin, but this was probably not Francklin’s 
work. This translation appeared in 1761; in 1765 the play was 
revived with great success in Paris; by 1768 Francklin had his 
adaptation well under way. On September 27*' of that year he 
began to write to Garrick about it, with its scenes, some still 
‘‘imperfect,’’ but others ‘highly finished,’’ and with its part of 
the Duke ‘‘amazingly improved.’’ Garrick might use it by Christ- 
mas or ‘‘defer it to the next season.’’ In fact, he deferred it many 
seasons, until January 21, 1775. The long interval was punctu- 
ated by letters of complaint and ironic humility from Francklin, 
and of irritation and explanation from Garrick.*? 

Mrs. Yates was kept out of the cast, but the ‘‘incognito’’ 
went to pieces as soon as Matilda appeared at Drury Lane. 
Francklin published his play under the old circumlocution ‘‘The 


28 Garrick, I, 336. 

29 Garrick, 1, 335. : 

30 This tragedy, played with some success at Paris in 1752, was a later 
version of Voltaire’s Adélaide du Guesclin, which had appeared under 
unfavorable conditions at Paris in 1734. 

31 Garrick, I, 335. 

82 Garrick, 1, 336, 463, 614, 616, 630, 632. 
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Author of The Earl of Warwick,’’ and the magazines took care 
of the source. ‘‘The idea ... is visibly borrowed from Vol- 
taire’s Duke of Foir’’ said two of them;** ‘‘there remain very 
visible marks of the original’’ said a third ;** ‘‘ Matilda ... 
plainly betrays her origin’’ said another,* and Francklin ‘* might 
have fairly and publicly acknowledged his obligations to Vol- 
taire,’’ said a fifth.*° 

At least Francklin dodged the chorus of praise for actress 
and of silence for author. Miss Younge, who took the role of 
Matilda, ‘‘deservedly obtained an uncommon share of ap- 
plause’’** but did not monopolize it. The play was called: ‘‘one 
of the best which has appeared for some years past,’’** and, by 
three magazines, ‘‘one of the best tragedies which the modern 
theatre has furnished.’’*® It had ‘‘real merit,’ it was an 
‘‘excellent picture,’’ and a great improvement over its model.‘ 
Even a less favorable critic,‘? who found it ‘*sometimes languid 
and uninteresting’’ admitted that it ‘‘met with uncommon ap- 
plause.’’ Only one less kindly writer found ‘‘the piece .. . 
equal, cool, and regular, like the most part of the tragedies of 


33 Ozford Magazine, xi!, 57; Monthly Miscellany, 11, 62ff. 

34 Town and Country Magazine, vil, 43. 

35 Monthly Review, LU, 173. 

36 Critical Review, XXXIxX, 138: Since Francklin’s day the source of 
Matilda has sometimes been pointed out and sometimes disregarded. The 
Biographia Dramatica noted it twice (1, 255; 111, 30); Dibdin remarked it 
(History of the Stage, v, 258), but Genest did not mention Voltaire in 
his account (Vv, 446) of what he called ‘‘a moderate tragedy.’’ Since 
Genest Matilda has not usually been dealt with as an adaptation from 
Voltaire. The editor of Garrick’s Correspondence (1, 632, note) naturally 
noted the fact; the British Museum Catalogue attributes the plav to 
Voltaire, but W. P. Courtney in the article on Francklin in the Dictionary 
of National Biography speaks of it as of an original play; and neither 
Professor Lounsbury (in Shakespeare and Voltaire) nor Professor Net- 
tleton (in English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century or 
Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. 10) mentions it among the 
English versions of Voltaire. 

37 Oxford Magazine, xi, 5ff. 

38 Critical Review, XXXIx, 138. 

39 Orford Magazine, xl, 5; Universal Magazine, uvi, 35; Monthly 
Miscellany, 111, 62. 

40 London Review, 1, 147. 

41 Critical Review, xXxx1x, 138; Oxford Magazine, xu. 5; JMfonthly 
Miscellany, i, 62. 

42 Town and Country Magazine, vu, 43. 
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our neighbors,’’ and concluded ‘‘If the author means to challenge 
any large domain in Parnassus by so slight a tenure as this 
tragedy, his claim may be compared to the custom . . . of hold- 
ing a great estate by a pepper-corn.’’** 

Matilda’s stage history was as much more prosperous than 
Orestes’ as the criticisms were more favorable. Instead of being 
performed three or four times, it was played eleven times** in 
its Opening season, and twice the following year at Drury Lane. 
It was given at Covent Garden on March 7, 1785, for the benefit 
of Miss Younge, still in her original role. Meanwhile it had 
been played at York and Liverpool in 1777, and at Dublin in 
the seasons of 1781-1782, and 1782-1783, with casts that neluded 
Mrs. Siddons and Kemble. 

It 1s not surprising that Matilda should have had a better 
fate on the stage than Orestes, for instead of being a translation, 
it was a ‘‘well-naturalized -version’’* of its original. Though 
the motives and characters underwent no great change; though 
the old Knight’s Tale triangle of Le Duc de Foix was undis- 
turbed; though Morcar was still the fiery Duke, Matilda the 
loyal maid, and Siward the bluff friend, the setting and action 
were thoroughly domesticated. France became England; the 
period of Pepin, the period of the Norman Conquest; the Duke 
of Foix, the Earl of Mercia; the costumes ‘‘good old English 
dresses, aS worn in the time of William the Conqueror.’’** The 
exposition was shortened; the active and eventful scenes were 
expanded. Voltaire’s first two acts were telescoped into one, and 
the ground cleared for Francklin’s second act to open with the 
critical events that were held until the third act in Voltaire. 
The theatrical effect of the action was pene and the 
suspense at its climax protracted. 

Swooning, cries for revenge, and a tolling bell were some of 


43 Monthly Review, Lilt, 173. 


44 Garrick’s Correspondence (11, 44) preserves a balance sheet for the 
first nine nights of Matilda’s run, showing receipts of £1700, and an 
author’s balance of £336. 


45 Garrick, I, 632, note. 
46 Garrick, II, 43. 
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Francklin’s accessories. When, in the third act, Edwin ap- 
proached Matilda, she with a greater sensibility, familiar to 
English audiences, fainted at the sight of him. me Morear, 
in Act Iv, was stirred to action; he cried: 
Vengeance! I am thine, 
And thine alone; Thou daughter of despair! 


Destructive Goddess! come, possess my soul 
With all thy terrors— 


When, at the end of the fourth act, Siward Jeft, presumably to 
murder Edwin, he said: 
When thou hear’st 


The solemn curfew sound, conclude 
The business done. 


And when, in the last act, the bell tolled, Morcar was tortured 
by a vision of the bleeding victim. 

Le Duc de Foizr, instead of coming to a foreseen and bloody 
end, came to an unforeseen and happy one. In the scenes pre- 
ceding the dénouement, scenes which in classical tragedy usually 
delay the outcome rather than raise question about it, there was 
genuine suspense. This interest in an imminent but undecided 
event, Francklin successfully took over and elaborated. The 
scene at the end of Act rv, was ‘‘masterly,’’ with ‘‘strokes of 
pathos which we do not remember to have met with in any mod- 
ern writer’’*? . . . from the middle of the fourth to the end of 
the fifth act ‘‘few performances are more interesting ...a 
downright turbulence of applause . . . attended the whole of the 
last act.’’4 

Francklin’s style throughout Matilda, while it would not bear 
comparison with Voltaire’s, was above the average of that of the 
later English adapters of Voltaire. His vocabulary was copious; 
his taste usually restrained; his verse reasonably foreeful. But 
he had the English fondness for generalized sentiments and 
figures of speech. A strain of moralization ran through his play, 
from Matilda’s reflection in her first scene: 


66 


47 Critical Review, XXXIx, 138. 
48 Oxford Magazine, xu, 5ff. 
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Oft times 
The flow’ry path that tempts our wand ’ring steps 
But leads to misery. 


to Morcar’s lines which close the play: 


By my example teach a future age, 

The dire effects of loose, unbridled rage. 

Teach thoughtless men their passions to control, 
And curb the follies of th’ impetuous soul,... 
Lest they experience worse than Morcar’s woe, 
Nor find a Siward—to prevent the blow. 


Woven with this strain of sentiment was the other of figurative 
language, very frequently if not very effectively called upon to 
heighten the poetic tone of the scenes, as in Matilda’s early 
speech : 

Edwin’s tender passion 

Is soft and gentle as the balmy breath 

Of vernal zephyrs; whilst the savage north, 

That curls the angry ocean into storms, 

Is a faint image of Earl Morcar’s love. 


and in her fancy in the fourth act: 


We are embark’d on a tumultuous sea, 

And must abide the fury of the storm. 

The waves of angry fortune may o’erwhelm 

But shall not part us: We will stem the torrent, 
Brave the proud ocean’s rage, and gain the harbour 
Of peace and happiness—or sink together. 


Francklin in Matilda, then, reversing the plan he had fol- 
lowed in Orestes, naturalizing instead of translating his original, 
fell into the formula of English adaptation from Voltaire. He 
abbreviated scenes of preparation; he expanded scenes of event 
and suspense; he introduced the devices of melodrama; he rev- 
eled in moralized sentiment and figurative diction. With these 
changes, coupled with some vigor in versification and breadth 
in vocabulary, he won at least this small measure of success— 
that he wrote the last version of any of Voltaire’s tragedies to 
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run for more than one season in England. Yet, though he 
worked in the established direction, though he gained a modicum 
of success, he could not escape the cloud that covered Voltaire’s 
work for English critics; there was ‘‘little business,’’*® the play 
was ‘‘equal, cool, and regular,’ its scenes were ‘‘less busy 
than declamatory.’”*' It needed a revolutionary adapter to make 
a tragedy of Voltaire’s active enough to satisfy English taste, 
and Francklin, ‘‘the reverend translator of Sophocles,’’ had not 
the fire in his veins to burn away the crust of classic convention. 


49 Town and Country Magazine, Vu, 43. 
50 Monthly Review, Lu, 173. 
51 Oxford Magazine, xl, 5ff; Universal Magazine, ivi, 35ff. 
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CHAPTER VII 
COLMAN’S ENGLISH MERCHANT AND MACKLIN’S 
MAN OF THE WORLD 


Voltaire’s full fifty years of Europe were beginning to spend 
themselves by the end of the 1760-1770 decade. It was some 
forty years since the picturesque figure of the antiroyalist exile 
had last been seen in England; it was thirty-five vears since his 
Brutus had begun the line of his plays on the English stage. 
Since the early thirties much water had flowed under the bridges ; 
much ink had been spilt to blacken the generous fame the Eng- 
lish first accorded him. The winter of his reputation was soon 
to set in. Another ten years would mark the end of the transfer 
of his plays to England. Yet there was a richness in the autumn 
days. The earlier adaptations—Zara, Merope, Mahomet, Tire 
Orphan of China—still kept the stage. A new comedy, The 
English Merchant, proved his best in England, and four other 
new productions, a comedy and three tragedies, broadened, if 
they did not lengthen, his appeal. 

But the interest of English dramatists in him now became 
more casual. There was no more ‘‘holding of a niche’”’ in eigh- 
teenth century English drama by virtue of him alone, as there 
had been with Hill. Writers like Colman the elder and Charles 
Macklin borrowed from him only a single play or a fragment 
of a play—their reputation had other sources. The other bor- 
rowers, Madame Celesia, Joseph Cradock and George Ayscough, 
had no reputation. 

By chance it was in comedy that the better known men of 
this period drew from Voltaire. Colman the elder developed his 
English. Merchant, played in 1767, from Voltaire’s L’Ecossatse, 
and Charles Macklin used in his Man of the World, played in 
Ireland in 1766, in England not until 1781, a portion of Vol- 
taire’s Nanine. Both of these comedies were literary revenants. 
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The English Merchant was the ghost of a ghost. Its French 
original was disguised by Voltaire in a burst of fiction as a trans- 
lation of an English comedy, the Scotchwoman, said to have been 
written by ‘‘M. Hume.’’ The Man of the World, also a ghost, 
brought back to England figures actually born there, but its 
ancestor, far more substantial than the imagined progenitor of 
L’Ecossaise, was Richardson’s Pamela. 

The story about ‘‘M. Hume’”’ and the Scotchwoman was a 
part of Voltaire’s elaborate introduction of a satire aimed at 
his enemy Fréron. In the play a ‘‘Frélon,’’ a ‘‘Hornet’’ was 
ridiculed and exposed; but this ridicule and exposure, it was 
part of Voltaire’s scheme to show, had nothing to do with Fréron. 
The resemblance to him was accidental, as one must realize, 
knowing that the play was the translation by ‘‘Jéréme Carré, 
natif de Montauban’’ of the Scotchwoman by ‘*M. Hume,” of 
Edinburgh. That there was no Jér6me Carré made no difference, 
and that there was no mention of the Scotchwoman in any of 
the articles about ‘‘Hume’’ was ‘‘a bagatelle.’’! Voltaire had 
letters from the Scotch author to his French translator, one of 
which reproached him because he had ‘‘quite impoverish’d the 
character of Wasp .. . and blotted his chastisement at the end 
of the drama.’’ 

Voltaire’s subterfuge was soon abandoned, and his eontro- 
versy with Fréron did not disturb the English. But L’FE cossaise, 
which was very successful at Paris on July 26, 1760, was re- 
viewed in London in August of that year,? and in a translation, 
ealled The Coffee-House or Far Fugitive, was published there 
by Wilkie within a month.’ This translation coming so imme- 
diately after the presentation of the play‘ was praised by one 
magazine as happily preserving the ease and freedom of the 

1 L’Ecossaise, Foreword, 4 Messieurs Les Paristens. - 

2 Critical Review, x, 153. 

3 Monthly Review, xx, 237; Critical Review, x, 241; London Maga- 
Rine, XXIX, 560. ‘ 

_4 The early review and translation of L’Ecossaise are explained by the 
fact that it was printed in French almost two months before it was pre- 
sented in Paris. The printed play arrived at Paris about the end of 


May, 1760, with London on the title page, but it was actually printed at 
Geneva. (Oeuvres, v, 402-403.) 
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original,’ and condemned by another as ‘‘too literal to bear either 
acting or reading.’’® It soon passed out of notice, and did not 
deter Colman from an adaptation of its original. 

It was six and a half years later that he produced his version, 
under the title of The English Merchant." Caught between the 
law, the church, and letters for a profession, he had, through his 
intimacy with Garrick, turned to letters; and by chance had 
seen his first dramatic attempt, Polly Honcycombe, produced as 
an afterpiece of Hill’s version of Voltaire’s Merope, in the year 
in which L’Ecossaise first appeared, 1760. This attempt had 
.been followed by such successes as The Jealous Wife and The 
Clandestine Marriage, written in collaboration with Garrick, so 
that his position was well established when he brought out The 
English Merchant at Drury Lane on February 21, 1767. Yet 
there was some misgiving before the curtain went up. Garrick 
thought the play would be acceptable to the pit and boxes, but 
would fail in the other parts of the house.’ Two of the actors 
expected to be hissed. Yet the play had a first run of fourteen 
nights. The next fall it appeared both at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, and there are records of its production in London 
in 1769 and 1771, at Bath in 1775, at Liverpool in 1776, and 
at York in 1777. In 1776, after a stormy experience as man- 
ager of Covent Garden, Colman gained control of the Hay- 
market Theatre. He ‘‘got together a good company,’’ and 
opened his theatre with the English Merchant on May 15, 1777. 
For some seasons thereafter the play was put on at that theatre, 
in the years 1779, 1781, 1782, 1784, 1786, 1788, and 1789. In 
the last year it was also given at Bath. In America, too, it had 
some success, being given at Charleston in 1774, in Jamaica in 


5 Critical Review, x, 241. 

6 Monthly Review, XXill, 237. 

7 Professor Nettleton, in his bibliography to chapter 4 of volume 10 of 
the Cambridge History of English Literature, gives 1760 as the date of the 
printed English version of The English Merchant. The English Merchant 
did not appear on the stage nor in print until 1767 and the version of 
L’E£cossaise printed in 1760 was the translation called The Coffee-House or 
Fair Fugitive. 

8 Davies, Life of Garrick, 11, 45. 

9 Life of Mrs. Abington, pp. 42ff., quoted Genest, v, 122. 
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1780, in New York in 1786 under the title of The Benevolent 
Merchant, in New York and Philadelphia in 1789, in Phila- 
delphia in 1790 and 1791, in New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more in 1795, and finally in Philadelphia and Baltimore in 1796. 
In the many groups that interpreted the play were Mrs. Yates, 
Mrs. Bellamy, Mrs. Siddons, Lee Lewes, Powell, Kemble, Hol- 
land, Shuter, Reddish, and Woodward. 

A sheaf of pleasant comments indicated that the Merchant 
had a prosperous start on its ‘‘trading-voyage.’’ The actors, 
with the exception of Yates,’® were liberally praised; all of them 
did ‘‘strictest justice to the author,’’ and two ‘‘displayed a 
wonderful variety of talent.’’!? The play was ‘‘so very tender, 
sentimental, and affecting, that night after night the audience 
[was] melted and dissolved away.’”* Its ‘‘sentimental speeches’’ 
were touching’* and gave the play ‘‘a warmth and sensibility 
that lays hold of the hearer, and takes possession of his inner- 
most soul.’ Though a large amount of space was given to 
extracts, synopses, prologue and epilogue,’> it was Colman’s 
engaging of the ‘‘softer feelings’’'* that won the day with the 
critics and apparently with the whole house. 

What unkindness has been shown towards the work has been 
in Voltaire’s direction. Colman was held to have improved his 
model,'® which was ‘‘cold and inanimate,’’!” and to have altered 
many oversights of Voltaire’s with great judgment.’® Dibdin’® 
said the play was ‘‘too French, and too cold for any great admir- 
ation on the English stage,’’ and Victor,”° though he reported 

10 Biographia Dramatica, u, 197. 

11 London Magazine, xxxvi, 141. 

12 Davies, Life of Garrick, 11, 46. 

13 Court Miscellany, 111, 97ff. 

14 London Magazine, Xxxvi, 141; Critical Review, xxi, 214. 

15 Court Miscellany, WI, 103-104; London Magazine, xxxvi, 89. 141ff.: 
Monthly Review, XXXVI, +224ff.; Critical Review, xxml, 214ff.; Universal 
Magazine, xt, 131ff.; Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxvil, 136; Theatrical 
Bouquet, pp. 59, 88. 

16 Genest, v, 122ff. 

17 Court Miscellany, 111, 97. 

18 Monthly Review, XXXVI, 224ff. 


19 History of the Stage, v, 273. 
20 History of the Theatres of London, 111, 100ff. 
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that it was ‘‘performed with great applause,’’ was sorry that 
Colman ‘‘adhered so closely to Voltaire,’’ and ‘‘wished he had 
done more for himself.’’ 

Voltaire himself wrote to Colman. concerning The English 
Merchant, but the letter was largely filled with débris of the 
old conflict with Fréron. He said that Colman had ‘‘tremend- 
ously embellished’! L’Fcossaise, and that he was ‘‘a better 
policeman,’’ because he had punished Spatter,?? something which 
Voltaire, feeling a repugnance to letting the rascal appear any 
longer.on the stage, had not dared to do. Colman the younger”® 
thought Voltaire’s letter was ‘‘equivocal’’; and the phrase ‘‘tre- 
mendously embellished’’ a sneer, and Joseph Knight?‘ thought 
that the letter had ‘‘more than a suspicion of satire.’’ But, 
though Voltaire perhaps meant to damn with loud praise, he was 
not thinking of Colman’s adaptation at all, but of making a point 
in his controversy with Fréron. He wrote with the public, not 
Colman, in his mind’s eye. 7 

L’Ecossaise, being ‘‘what the French call a weeping, or 
whining Comedy,’’?> gave Colman. every opportunity to fall into 
the lachrymose school of sentimentalists that, in 1767, ruled the 
London stage, still unchallenged by the healthy ridicule of Gold- 
smith and Sheridan. There was no far-away setting; no exalted 
station to keep Voltaire from ‘“‘stealing on the hearts’’ of his 
auditors. The scene was homely and. native—a London coffee- 
house; the characters were familiar and lifelike —an exiled 
Scotchman and his daughter. The distresses of Amelia, the 
woes of her father, the villainy of Lady Alton and Spatter, the 
lovable benevolence of Freeport,?* all were to carry an elemental 
appeal. | | | 

21 ‘‘ furieusement embelli.’’ The letter is on p. 167 of vol. 46 of Oeuvres. 


22 Yet the Critical Review (xx, 214) said that Colman was ‘‘a little 
too niggardly of poetical justice’’ with regard to Spatter. 


23 Posthumous Létters to Francis Colman, and George Colman, the 
Elder. . | 

24 Article on Colman the elder. Dictionary of National Biography. _ 

25 Article on The Coffee House, Monthly Review, xxl, 237, September, 
1760. . 
26 The English names of the characters are used. 
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Their appeal was not weakened by Colman. For once the 
critics had some right to compare the English play favorably 
with its original. This was not a case of a mediocre Englishman 
supported by the work of Voltaire, but of a mediocre work by 
Voltaire in the hands of an able Englishman, an ‘‘ English 
Terence’? of his time. The prose of L’Fcossaise was much 
easier to translate than the Alexandrines of the tragedies; the 
comedy style of Colman was nearly equal to Voltaire’s; the 
adaptation was not a piece of hack work unworthy of the original, 
but a comedy of real spirit and effectiveness. 

But the critic who condemned Colman for adhering too 
closely to Voltaire? was astray from the faets. The farther 
Colman went in his adaptation, the less he adhered to the lan- 
guage and events of his model. The acts of his play formed an 
ascending series in originality.2 Just as Murphy in No One’s 
Enemy but His Own had been able to insert and rearrange 
material without breaking down the plot, so Colman was able 
to shuffle the scenes and incidents of L’Fcossaise into a new, 
more serious and straightforward pattern. Voltaire’s comedy, 
bustling with misunderstanding and intrigue, carrying a bit of 
true love through trials and griefs to a happy issue, was strength- 
ened by a more sustained struggle, with greater coherence of 
plot, moving away from the type of light comedy to that of light, 
"27 Monthly Review, XXXVI, 224. 

28 See p. 171. 

29 Outline of acts 111, Iv, and v of The English Merchant compared with 
acts Ill, Iv, and v of L’Ecossaise. 

Act 11 of The English Merchant derives its material: (a) from Act II, 
scenes 6 and 7, of L’Ecossaise; (b) from Act Il, scene 1, of L*Ecossaise ; 
(c) from Act Iv, scene 6, of L’Ecossaise; (d) from Act III, scene 4, of 
L’Ecossaise; (e) from Colman’s invention (scene between Sir William and 
Freeport). 

Act Iv of The English Merchant derives its material: (a) from Col- 
man’s invention (scene between Lady Alton and Spatter); (b) from Col- 
man’s invention (scene between Freeport and Owen); (c) from Act Iv, 
scene 1, of L’Ecossaise; (d) from Act Iv, scene 2, of L’Ecossaise; (e) 
from Act Iv, scene 5, of L’Ecossaise; (f) from Act Iv, scene 3, of L’Ecos- 
saise; (g) from Act Iv, scene 4, of L’Ecossaise. 

Act v of The English Merchant derives its material: (a) from Col- 
man’s invention (scene with Falbridge, La France, Spatter); (b) from 
Colman’s invention (scene between Falbridge and Lady Alton); (c) from 


Colman’s invention (scene with Falbridge, Lady Alton, Amelia, Sir 
William, Freeport). 
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mediated tragedy. It was in keeping with this greater serious- 
ness that Colman was ‘‘a better policeman’’ at the end, meting 
out sharper punishment to his Spatter®® than Voltaire had given 
his Frélon. 

Like the better policeman that he was, he knew and respected 
Mrs. Grundy. His villainess patronized the distressed heroine, 
‘‘How much it is beneath a person of my rank to parley with 
one of your condition.’’ His hero made the ‘‘amende honorable’’ 
of the marriage offer with the argument: ‘‘ Your justice must 
acquit me of the intention of the offence, since at that time I 
was ignorant of your illustrious extraction.’’ His benevolent 
merchant lost the.simplicity which made him order his chocolate 
and newspaper brought to Amelia’s room, and then push open 
the door and stalk into the presence of the astounded heroine. 
Now the landlady must vouch for him: ‘‘Here is a gentleman 
of my acquaintance begs leave to speak with you’’; she must 
give his name; she must describe him; her fears that his entrance 
will be ‘‘indelicate, sir,’’ must be stilled, and Amelia must con- 
sent to the interview only when she is convinced that he is ‘‘a 
particular acquaintance’’ of her friend. 

Of course this merchant, this ‘‘original,’’ this ‘‘crude re- 
spectable fellow who knew how to be benevolent but not how 
to live,’’ was a humour character ready to Colman’s hand, as 
Careless had been ready to Murphy’s in No One’s Enemy but 
His Own. Moreover, as Murphy in that play made Sir Philip 
Figuerin dance through his plot, so Colman here gave his vil- 
lainess, Lady Alton, a ‘‘literary conceit,’’ which, thought one 
eritic, ‘‘raised her character to a pitch of ridicule,’’®! which it 
lacked in the French. In one short dialogue*? she talked: of ‘‘the 
Apollo of the Age,’’ ‘‘Mrs. Melpomene,’’ Phaon, Sappho, Jason, 
Medea, Calypso, Ulysses, a Siren, ‘‘the heart of Zoilus, the pen of 
Mevius, and the tongue of Thersites.’’ Add to her affectation the 
new role of the faithful Owen, Mrs. Goodman for a landlady ; the 

30 Yet Spatter was allowed to sneak off, unmolested by the hero, who 
had ‘‘no leisure’’ to punish him. 


31 Monthly Review, xxxvi, 224. 
32 Act I, opening scene. 
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toadyism of La France and the pious excellence** of the hero, 
and it is clear that Colman, like Murphy, painted the characters 
of Voltaire with new ruling passions of conceit; that he, too, 
wrote in the school of humour comedy. 

Of sentimental comedy he was also a devoted pupil. At the 
fall of the curtain sentiment instead of humour usuallv holds 
the stage, and in The English Merchant it held it long. The 
pardon for the exiles, which cut the knot of their difficulties, 
in Voltaire came twelve lines before the final curtain. Here it 
came five pages before it. Voltaire’s close was brief and de- 
cisive ; Colman’s lingering and benedictional. The merchant re- 
traced the past in a prosy speech of twenty-five lines, the longest 
in the play at the worst possible place for it. Then confessing 
his liking for Amelia, he relinquished her to the hero, and she, 
hitherto cold towards her lover, relented, saying: 


Your actions this day, and your solicitude for my father, have re- 
deemed you in my good opinion; and the consent of Sir William, seconded 
by so powerful an advocate as Mr. Freeport, cannot be contended with. 
Take my hand, my Lord! a virtuous passion may inhabit the purest breast ; 
and I am not ashamed to confess, that I had conceived a partiality for 
you, till your own conduct turned my heart against you. 


THE MAN OF THE WORLD 


This pious figure, this Amelia of the reasoning heart, was a 
natural forerunner of the other struggling heroine of Voltaire’s, 
who; by indirection, returned to England. 

This other heroine came from that Pamela which had given 
so great an impetus to the lachrymose wave that engulfed the 
literature of the mid-eighteenth century. On the Parisian stage 
Boissy’s Pamela, ou la Vertu mieux éprouvée (1743), and Nivelle 
de Lachaussée’s Paméla (1743) had been born of that impulse. 
But they were such weak offspring that when Voltaire, six years 
_ later, adopted Pamela, he decided to ‘‘unbaptise’’ her, and re- 

323‘* And now, good heaven! that art the protection of innocence, 
second my endeavors! enable me to repair the affront I have offered to 


injured virtue, and let me relieve the unhappy from their distresses!’’ 
(Act 1V, end.) 
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name her Nanine. As Nanine she had more life,** and as Nanine 
she returned, in vastly altered form, to England, in Charles 
Macklin’s True-born Scotchman, a play complete by February 
21, 1764,°> but not appearing in England until 1781. Although 
by that time the French play had been published in London as 
Nanine, or The Man Without Prejudice,** Macklin’s indebtedness 
to Voltaire’s Nanine for a part of his action was not noticed, 
and has not been, except by Genest.*7 The roles from Nanine 
were so overshadowed by the parts of Macklin’s own invention, 
and the play had been so long in English when it came to London, 
that it is not surprising that it passed muster as an original 
work. It had appeared in Dublin in 1766;%* had been ‘‘fre- 
quently repeated with applause’’*® there, and rejected at London 
at first ‘‘through Scottish influence.’’*® Revised by its author 
by a painstaking ‘‘polishing process,’’*' it had long rested in 
the lord chamberlain’s office,*! and had finally come to the 
London stage at Covent Garden, May 10, 1781, as The Man of 
the World. Macklin, over eighty years old, played the Scotch- 
man, Sir Pertinax, exhibiting ‘‘uncommon strength,’’*? ‘‘a 
specimen of human power unequalled in the annals of the 
theatre,’’*? ‘‘a wonderful instance of strength and longevity.’’*? 
He was followed in the part by Cooke in 1802, by Kean in 1882, 
by Young in 1823, and by Phelps in 1851. Phelps ‘‘nearly 
rivalled the author in his impersonation.’’*? 

After its early seasons in Dublin, in 1766 and 1770, and its 
first year at Covent Garden, in 1781, The Man of the World 
appeared at that theatre in 1784, 1786, 1788, 1790, 1797, 1802, 
1803, 1804, 1805, 1807, 1808, 1809, 1811, 1816, 1823, 1824, and 

84 Yet Piron answered Voltaire’s question why he did not hiss the 
production of Nanine: ‘‘’Twas impossible, a man cannot hiss and yawn 
at the same time.’’ Dibdin, History of the Stage, 11, 190. 

36 Kirkman, Memoirs of the Life of Charles Macklin, 1, 457. 

36 Translated by Rev. David Williams and published by Fielding and 
Walker, 1780. 

87 v1, 172, 197. 

38 Crow Street Theatre, February 7. 

39 Universal Magazine, LXvill, 251, May, 1781. 

40 Lady’s Magazine, x11, 259, May, 1781. 

41 Parry, Charles Macklin, pp. 145ff. 


12 Boaden, Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, 1, 236 ff. 
43 Memoirs of Cooke, 1, 207ff. 
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1828. Meanwhile it had been produced at Bath in 1808, 1824, 
and 1826, at the Haymarket in 1815 and 1816, at Drury Lane 
in 1822, 1824, and 1828; and lastly it was revived at Sadler’s 
Wells in 1851. Its greatest success was at Covent Garden be- 
tween 1802 and 1809, when Cooke was giving his much praised 
interpretation of Sir Pertinax. 

It seems that despite Macklin’s careful revision before 1781 
there was still an ‘‘offended Scotch clique,’’** and a chorus of 
harsh criticism for The Man of the World’s first night at Covent 
Garden. One writer suggested, though, that if retouched and 
considerably compressed ‘‘it would be by much the best play 
that has been produced on the English Theatres the last twenty 
years.’ ‘‘Strictures in print and hints from friends made 
Macklin use the pruning-knife with such dexterity that on its 
second representation it met with universal applause.’’** It now 
gave ‘‘universal satisfaction,’’ and by the strength of its leading 
role, a rdle ‘‘so masterly that there 1s no more chance of its ever 
being lost to the stage, than there is for the dismission of Sir 
Giles Overreach himself,’’47 it came to be called ‘‘a comedy that 
shines as one of the few jewels of the modern English stage,’’** 
Macklin’s ‘‘masterpiece ... one of the best comedies of the 
century.’ ’*° 

Macklin hitched a bit of Voltaire to the star of Sir Pertinax, 
and the work of the Frenchman remained so long on the English 
stage only by virtue of that conjunction. Here was a humour 
character indeed, and one in a constellation of his kind. Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant, unscrupulous, material, quick to anger, 
canny to the last degree, was the Scotchman, the man of this 
world, not the next, satisfied to lay up for himself treasures on 
earth. He was set off by Lady Macsycophant, long subdued 
under the lash of his tongue, and by Rodolpha, with her strong 
Seotch honesty and accent. Then there were Lord Lumbercourt, 

44 Parry, Charles Macklin, pp. 145ff. 

45 Westminster Magazine, XLIiv, 230. 

46 Town and Country Magazine, XU, 237. 

47 Boaden, Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, }, 236ff. 


48 Dunlap, Memoirs of the Life of G. F. Coke, 1, 207ff. 
49 Joseph Knight, article on Macklin, Dictionary of National Biography. 
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Colonel Toper, Captain Hardbottle, Counsellor Plausible, Ser- 
geant Ejitherside, and Betty Hint, a whole group of Jonsonian 
creations to put beside Sir Philip in No One’s Enemy but His 
Own and Lady Alton in The English Merchant in the list of 
‘‘humours’’ that enriched Voltaire’s comedies in England. 

The bit of Voltaire that lived in conjunction with Sir Per- 
tinax was all sentiment. ‘‘That part . .. which concerns Con- 
stantia and Melville,’’*° in Genest’s words, made up the bor- 
rowing. It was a thin shadow of the bulk of Pamela, but the 
voice was the voice of Richardson: 


I am a poor, forsaken, helpless orphan. Your benevolent mother found 

me, took me to her bosom, and there supplied my parental loss with every 
tender care, indulgent dalliance, and with all the sweet persuasion that 
maternal fondness, religious precept, polished manners, and hourly ex- 
ample, could administer. She fostered me; (Weeps;) and shall I now 
turn viper, and with black ingratitude sting the tender heart that thus 
has cherished me? Shall I seduce her house’s heir, and kill her peace? 
No—though I loved to the mad extreme of female fondness; though 
every worldly bliss that woman’s vanity or man’s ambition could desire, 
followed the indulgence of my love, and all the contempt and misery of 
this life the denial of that indulgence, I would discharge my duty to 
my benefactress, my earthly guardian, my more than parent! 
And this ‘‘cruel virtue of her self-denial’’ was no more on the 
sentimental key than was the return of her father,®! his fears 
for her chastity, and his joy when he learned that it had been 
preserved. 

Constantia, then, though outshone by Sir Pertinax, remained 
pivotal in the plot. Like Nanine in the French play, she was 
more talked about than talking; like Nanine she was the center 
about which swung the hearts of the others. Through her, virtue 
won the day; through her, Sir Pertinax learned the fallibility 
of the best laid schemes; through her Voltaire contributed sure 
form to Macklin’s play. Reduce The Man of the World to its 
essential forwarding incidents, and there is little that was not 
borrowed. When Macklin is praised for firm construction and 
strict observance of the unities;** when his play is held up as 


50 Genest, vI, 197. 

51 The scenes in Act V follow Nanine in word and motive more closely 
than any others in the play. 

52 Parry, Charles Macklin, pp. 145 ff. 
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a model for ‘‘modern dramatic writers’’ because of these qual- 
ities ; he is being given credit for what Voltaire furnished him— 
a swift-moving, simple, unified plot. 

But it must be understood that Voltaire’s contribution to 
The Man of the World was in a form that hid its souree. There 
were more differences between The Man of the World and Nanine 
than there were likenesses. Not only was the whole central 
portion of the English play untouched and uncolored by French 
material, but parts of the French play went entirely by the board 
in its transition to England. To appropriate a situation from 
one play and make it the foundation of another was a very 
different matter from taking a play written in one language 
and adapting it, speech by speech, to another. There was no 
problem of varying the conventions of the stage, the length of 
the speeches, the amount of narrative, or the pitch of the emo- 
tion; there was simply the use of the general course of action 
of the French play as the foundation of the English. Stripped 
of its author’s language, bare of his thought and spirit, sub- 
merged under fresh material, the last of Voltaire’s comedies to 
find any place on the English stage had but a shadowy existence 
there. 

It shared with No One’s Enemy but His Own and The English 
Merchant a thoroughly native setting, with Sir Pertinax’'s house 
‘‘ten miles from London,’’ with ‘‘the cook . . . galloping over 
the common, . . . only three-quarters of an hour, coming from 
Hyde-park Corner’’; with talk of Gaffer Hodge’s at Hadley, 
of London and ministerial receptions. It shared with them very 
definitely that addition of humour characters and of sentimental 
episodes which put them in the stream of the. English comedy 
of the time. Sir Philip Figuerin with his thirty couple, Lady 
Alton with her Mrs. Melpomene, Sir Pertinax with his syco- 
phaney, Amelia with the ‘‘virtuous passion in her purest heart,’’ 
and Constantia with the ‘‘cruel virtue of her self-denial’’ were 
no exotic figures on the London stage, but the visible witness 
that these comedies of Voltaire were thoroughly naturalized to 


England. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
THE LAST ADAPTATIONS 


ALMIDA 


‘*. , . to-night a lady sues 


From soft Italia’s shores, an English muse; 
* * * * * * * * * 


True to her birth she pants for British bays, 
And to her country trusts for genuine praise. 
From infancy well read in tragic lore, 

She treads the path her father trod before.’’ 


So ran the poet laureate Whitehead’s prologue for Almida. 
‘‘Before the representation of the piece Billy Whitehead, (who 
* seems to have been a kind of dry nurse to it) sent ... to the 
audience—a mess of watergruel, which out of compliment to the 
bearer, and the innocence of the ingredients, they consented to 
swallow.’’' The lady of the ‘‘watergruel’’ was Madame Doro- 
thea Mallet Celesia, her father was David Mallet; on ‘‘soft Italia’s 
shores,’’ at the villa of her husband in Genoa, she had enter- 
tained Garrick on his tour in 1764 and 1765, with ‘‘the politest 
reception,’’ an introduction to the dilettant: and all the fash- 
ionable ecireles.2, Through him she sued ‘‘an English muse’’ 
with her translation of Voltaire’s Tancréde, made in the summer 
of 1768 ‘‘to pass less heavily’”* her leisure hours. 

Here was a correspondence with no rift in the lute. When 
she offered Almida to Garrick, on June 4, 1769,* it was in most 
‘‘obedient, humble terms’’; when she received his acceptance, 
in January, 1770,5 it was to be overcome by his ‘‘indulgence,’’ 
and to be most amiable in submitting to his opinions. He, on 
his side, secured the ‘‘ mess of watergruel’’ from the poet laureate, 
1 Critical Review, XXXI, 71. 

2 Murphy, Life of Garrick, 11, 85-86. 

3 Garrick, 1, 354. 


4 Ibid. 
8 Ibid., 1, 379. 
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and wrote himself* an epilogue, ‘‘a salver of . . . champagne."™ 
Then he arranged for the tragedy, at Drury Lane, January 12, 
1771, a cast which he felt gave it every advantage his theatre 
could afford. Madame Celesia returned ‘‘utmost satisfaction’’ 
and closed the correspondence with a shower of thanks to the 
laureate, the leading actress, and the manager.’ 

She owed, without doubt, these thanks. Garrick had spared 
no expense in giving a splendid stage setting,’® and had assigned 
the réle of Almida to Mrs. Barry, ‘‘the Muse’s true representa- 
tive,’ requesting her to ‘‘call forth all her powers.’’* She had 
responded ; she was ‘‘uncommonly happy’’ in the most critical 
situations ;" her ‘“‘admirable performance . . . surpassed all de- 
Scription.’?_ Her ‘‘very great theatrical abilities,’’!® and her 
“‘enchantments,’’"4 made her rise ‘‘like perfection out of 
Chaos.’ 15 | 

Chaos, apparently, was Madame Celesia’s work; at least, 
chaotie was its effect upon her critics. To many of them Mrs. 
Barry’s acting was the one redeeming feature of the perform- 
ance."® “‘Nothing, except ... [her] power, could have sup- 
ported this Piece upon the stage,’’ said one,’? who condemned 
It for its ‘*stage-tricks’’ and ‘‘complicated absurdity.’’ <An- 
other,"® who argued under seven formal heads the illegality of 
® Portion of the action, decided that it was ‘‘inconsistent,’’ and 
at times ‘‘more absurd than a burlesque.’’ Yet there was bright- 
_@ Whitene ) d Garrick’ ilogue were printed in the 
London ie a the Untiersat Magis XLVIII, 42 the Lady’s 
meri II, 279; the Town and Country Magazine, u1, 48. 


al Review, xxxI, 71. 


* Murphy, Life of Garrick, 11, 85. 
® Garrick, 1, 415, 


1° Gordon Goodwin, article on Madame Celesia, Dictionary of National 
Biography ; Advertisement, Almida; edition 1771. 
11 Town and Country Magazine, 11, 38. 
12 Lady’s Magazine, 11, 263. 
13 Monthly Review, xutv, 145. 
14 London Magazine, Xu, 7. 
18 Gentleman’ Magazine, Xl, 128. 


7¢ London Magazine, xL, 7; Murphy, Life of Garrick, 11, 85-86; Bio- 
graphia Dramatica, 11, 30. 


7 Monthly Review, xuiv, 145ff. 
18 Gentleman’s Magazine, Xul, 127. 
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ness as well as darkness; there was praise for ‘‘the power of the 
poet’’;’® ‘‘the little blemishes’’ were said to be concealed by the 
‘‘splendor of sentiment and animated pathos,’’!® and the play 
was reported to have met ‘‘with great applause, ’’?® with ‘‘uncom- 
mon encouragement,’”?! and with ‘‘sueccess beyond the career of 
modern tragedy.’’?? 

Probably that ‘‘politest reception’’ of Garrick at Genoa had 
much to do with the play’s seeing the light at Drury Lane, for 
its own worth could never have commended it highly to Garrick. 
Tancréde, the original, had been ‘‘severely handled by the 
eritics,’’?? and, though Almida was ‘‘no unanimated transla- 
tion,’’?* it remained ‘‘still too much a French play to please an 
English audience.’’> Narrative prevailed over action;7° the 
play was ‘‘very middling.’’?? The Birographia Dramatica called 
it ‘‘very poor’’;?% Genest said it had ‘‘little to recommend it’’; 
Dibdin said it was ‘‘without success’’;?® and Gordon Goodwin, 
in his article on Madame Celesia in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, said that its success was ‘‘far beyond its merits.’’ 
So it seems plain that the favor and prestige of Garrick, the 
enthusiasm for Mrs. Barry, and the patronage of ‘‘Mr. Mallet’s 
surviving friends’’*° were to be thanked for Almida’s run of 
ten or twelve nights. In any case, one Drury Lane production 
paid for one reception at Genoa, for Madame Celesia’s scheme 
for another translation®! met no encouragement from Garrick. 

After all, this absentee authorship had little chance of success. 
Madame Celesia was a eitizen of the world; and, as she wrote 
more than once in her letters, her ten years’ absence from Eng- 
19 London Magazine, Xu, 7. 

20 Town and Country Magazine, 111, 38. 

21 Lady’s Magazine, u, 263. 

22 Garrick, I, 354, note. 

28 Town and Country Magazine, iI, 38. 

24 Critical Review, XxxXI, 71. 

25 Monthly Review, xutv, 150. 

26 Gentleman’s Magazine, Xl, 127. 

27 Letters of Horace Walpole, vill, 8. 

28 11, 20. 

29 History of the Stage, v, 315. 


30 Murphy, Life of Garrick, 11, 85-86. 
31 Garrick, I, 416. 
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land had worn down her clearer memories of her birthplace. 
Living in Italy, in a home the resort of foreigners of many 
nations, she had become cosmopolitan in her tastes; she ‘‘trans- 
lated her original like a poet, not lke an interpreter.’’ Her 
friends flattered themselves ‘‘that the spirit of Voltaire [had] 
been preserved,’’*? but the spirit of Voltaire was not the spirit 
to breathe life into a play on the English stage. Though it was 
in this case the spirit of the heroic play; though it sang of 
‘love and arms .. . the mighty two’’;** by 1771 these banners 
of an emptier day on the English stage were frayed and tattered. 
Yet, though she was honest in her endeavor to be a poet 

instead of an interpreter, though she did not change the device 
on Tancred’s banner, Madame Celesia was more than a literal 
translator. She turned the ‘‘rimes croisées’’ of Voltaire into 
an involved blank verse, which made her language seem ‘‘rather 
that of the epic than of the drama.’’** She made passages beau- 
tiful for their form alone; without sense of reality and dramatic 
fitness; and she clouded the action with new morals; from the 
praise of : 

The love that springs from harmony of souls, 

And mutual choice, above the stupid forms 

Of vanity and pride; joy far beyond 


The gross desire: the paradise of minds! 
Unfelt, and unconceiv’d by vulgar breasts, 


to the epitaph: 


See, mortals see, what ruin is brought on 
By our too violent tho’ virtuous passions! 


Reaching the pathos and catastrophe of the last acts, she 
grew more intense in her style. These were the scenes that had 
won tears in Paris ;*°* and at Genoa, where Madame Celesia chose 


32 Advertisement, Almida; edition 1771. 

33 Prologue, Almida. 

34 Monthly Review, xuiv, 150. 

35 Voltaire turned one of these tears against Fréron—the ‘‘Spatter’’ 
of The English Merchant: ‘‘’Tis said that Satan was in the theatre in 


the guise of Fréron, and that, a lady’s tear having fallen on his nose, he 
said ‘psh, psh,’ as if it had been holy water’’ (Oeuvres, v, 490). 
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the play because ‘‘there was not a dry eye in the house during 
the last act.’’** These were the only scenes that spurred her to 
any real revision. It seems as though the French treatment of 
critical events could never quite satisfy the English. No polished 
finish, no careful psychology, no poetic taste and restraint com- 
pensated for a lack of the stuff of serious romantic drama, the 
vivid language of character under stress of tragic circumstance. 
So even Madame Celesia, with her English memories a bit dull, 
adds, perhaps unconsciously, exclamation, rhetorical quastion, 
and pathetic appeal to her original, bringing it nearer the 
English manner of impassioned diction, raising its feelings to 
such a pitch that there were ‘‘tears in every eye of every au- 
dience,’’ 1f the advertisement of the play may be credited. 
Though she began quietly, she went beyond her goal, and, facing 
the repression of Voltaire’s classicism, surrendered, like many 
others, to the impulse for fuller expression of emotion. But 
her surrender came too late; it was nullified by the languor and 
wearisomeness** of the early acts, by all the coldness of the 
French play, and by the mediocrity of her own style. 


ZOBEIDE 


Before the end of 1771 another adaptation from Voltaire fol- 
lowed Alnida on the London stage, a version of Les Scythes 
called Zobeide. Its author, Joseph Cradock, while just as ob- 
scure a dramatist as Madame Celesia, was not so remote from 
England and English theatres. A man of letters, ‘‘a sort of 
twin brother’’’* of Garrick in mind and body, he indulged a 
fondness for the stage, gave private theatricals in his mansion 
at Gumley, was a prominent figure at the Stratford Jubilee, and 
brought to his adaptation of Voltaire the advantage of famil- 
larity with the theatres of London. Yet, in Zobeide, he did not 
make a wise choice either of material or theatre. Les Scythes, 
his source, withdrawn after four performances at Paris in 1767, 

36 Garrick, I, 354. 


37 Gentleman’s Magazine, xu, 127. 
38 Leslie Stephen, article on Cradock, Dictionary of National Biography. 
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and published by Voltaire as a ‘‘very feeble—unfinished 
sketch,’™® had none of the prestige of Parisian success behind It. 
Covent Garden, the theatre which brought out his play De- 
ecember 11, instead of supporting it with a splendid production 
as Drury Lane under Garrick had supported Almida, seems to 
have given it commonplace scenery and an inferior and indis- 
posed cast.*° 

‘“‘The scenes gave no opportunity for the painter to merit 
great applause,’’ and the dresses were ‘‘adequate to propriety, 
but reached not elegance.’’*! The play was ‘‘coldly acted.’’*” 
One actress was ‘‘poor,’’*? one actor’s figure and voice were 
very ill-suited to his character,‘* another was ‘‘turgid in his 
delivery,’’** and another made ‘‘awkward gestures and raven- 
like croaking.’’*® Mrs. Yates, as Zobeide, though ‘‘happily 
suited,’’** by a part which seemed ‘‘purposely written’’** for 
her, was ‘‘beloved by none of her associates,’’*? and, though the 
‘*prineipal support’ of the play, ‘‘fell into a political indis- 
position.’’*® This seemed an unkind cut from one who was of 
the family, so to speak, for Cradock gave the profits from the 
performance to her, and her husband introduced him to Oliver 
Goldsmith,*® who wrote a prologue for Zobeide. Goldsmith's 
prologue and Arthur Murphy’s epilogue gave the occasional 
pieces some distinction, winning praise,*’ and many reprintings,** 
but the play disappeared from the stage after eleven perform- 
ances. 

39 Preface, Les Scythes, Paris, 1767. The publication was noticed at 
London by the Monthly Review (xxxvil, 519ff.) in 1767. . 

40 The experience of Almida at Drury Lane and of Zobeide at Covent 
Garden was parallel to that of Murphy’s Orphan of China and his Alzuma 
at those theatres. See pp. 87-88. 

41 Town and Country Magazine, xu, 635ff. 

42 Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vin, 579. 

43 Oxford Magazine, vi, 231ff. 

44 Town and Country Magazine, LXIt, 635. 

45 London Magazine, XL, 611. 

46 Austin Dobson, Life of Oliver Goldsmith, p. 167. 

47 Orford Magazine, vu, 231; Monthly Review, xin, 635; Critical Review, 
xxx, 459ff. 

48 Lady’s Magazine, 1, 280; London Magazine, xu, 614; Universal 


Magazine, xix, 320; Court Magazine, vu, 568; Scot’s Magazine, XXXII, 
655; Theatrical Bouquet, pp. 107, 260. 
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This was about as long a run as it merited, judging from 
the critics, who, while they rose to conventional praise, descended 
also to terse obituaries. To call the play ‘‘one of the most pleas- 
ing dramas hitherto imported from France,’’*® ‘‘a more inter- 
esting tragedy than we have seen for some years,’’*® ‘‘greatly 
superior to many of our tragedies,’’** was their highest tribute ; 
to call it ‘‘a meagre ... outline or sketch,’’ rather than a 
‘*finished production,’ ‘‘not a first-rate Performance,’’*? a 
play that ‘‘languished and died away in the representation . . . 
De mortius nil nist bonum,’’* was their sharpest condemnation. 

There was discussion enough of the source, language, plot, 
and pathos of Zobeide, but the criticisms cancelled each other. 
One magazine condemned Cradock for being ‘‘totally silent with 
regard to the capital crreumstance’’ of its derivation from Les 
Scythes,®? but others®* spoke of its relation to Voltaire without 
any hint that Cradock had tried to conceal his original. The 
style was called, on the one hand, ‘‘poetical’’™* and ‘‘elegant and 
nervous,’ on the other, ‘‘ [passing] the bonds of common sense 
in the ardor of pursuit after bold metaphors and sublime ex- 
pression.’**? The incidents, according to some critics, were 
‘‘interesting and important,’”* and ‘‘the plot full of events, 
every one of which was calculated to become important, striking 
the hearer with pleasure, terror, or surprise’’;°° yet according 
to another, these incidents were ‘‘too few to keep the attention 
awake, or leave room for . . . the jeu de thédtre.’™" The situa- 
tion, to one hearer, was ‘‘remarkably pathetic and affecting,’’®° 
to another ‘‘truly pathetic,’** but to a third it was ‘‘senti- 


49 Critical Review, xxxtI, 459ff. 

50 Lady’s Magazine, 1, 266ff. 

51 Monthly Review, xuii, 635. 

52 Monthly Review, x Lv, 44. 

53 Critical Review, xxxil, 459ff.; Lady’s Magazine, 11, 266; Ozford 
Magazine, vil, 231. Genest (v, 330ff.) and the Biographia Dramatica 
(111, 432) also treated Zobeide as an adaptation without any hint of con- 
cealment by Cradock. 

54 Oxford Magazine, vu, 257ff. 

55 Critical Review, xxxul, 459ff. 

56 Lady’s Magazine, 1, 266ff. 
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mental,—not pathetie.’*** It was a case of a house divided, and 
a rising vote would hardly have decided the issues. Perhaps 
the writer®* who said that he did not criticise the play harshly 
because it was Cradock’s first work and because the author was 
so generous to Mrs. Yates, and who concluded that it had ‘‘some 
defects,’’ but that its merits predominated, came the nearest to 
showing the wisdom of Solomon. 

It took no Solomon to notice how radically Cradock had re- 
written the last two acts of Les Scythes, and that portion of his 
play was most favorably reviewed.°* Indeed it was not until 
those scenes that Zobcide became in any sense the expansion of 
Voltaire’s ‘‘sketch.’’ In the early acts it was just the opposite. 
There Cradock used the shears unsparingly, stripping the exposi- 
tion of its lengthy speeches, its description, apposition and class- 
ical wordiness, following Voltaire’s lead in word, phrase and 
action; translating closely, often literally ; making the few addi- 
tions in a scanty and conventional diction; and far overbalancing 
them by omissions. 

As he passed from these early scenes to more active ones, his 
own imagination began to stir a bit; he threw off his timidity 
and began to expand, as well as translate. A tableau, where 
‘*Indater and Zobeide lay their hands upon the altar,’’ gave him 
his first impulse. He added an epithalamium, with special music, 
and thus prolonged the picture. Then through Athamand, the 
hero, he sought especially to increase the warmth and excitement 
of the action, making him cry: 

But now I rave—O pity my distractions! 


The fire-ey ’d transports of tyrannic love! 
Hell is in ev’ry thought. 


She weds a Scythian. 
I see him in her arms—O hold my brain! 
She twines him now with unrepining rapture. 
Seize him this instant. 


My life, my love! ... my better angel! 


57 London Magazine, XL, 611. 
58 Monthly Review, xiv, 411; Critical Review, xxxu, 459ff.; Oxford 
Magazine, vu, 231. 
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To answer his transports, Zobeide’s ‘‘c’est pour mon malheur,’’ 
is expanded into: 


Think on the ills your faithless love has caus’d; 
Think I was driven from a parent soil, 

Where ev’ry joy press’d onward to my -vishes; 
Think what I suffer’d, when o’er trackless wastes 
I wander’d all expos’d—When north-winds rag’d, 
And hideous monsters howl’d their fell complainings: 
Where can the wretched find a peaceful shelter? 
Ah! where indeed? When he, her only hope, 
Forsook, despis’d, abandon’d, and betray ’d her. 


Athamand’s new response to these arrows of pathos might be 
echoed : 


No more, my love. 


Zobeide gave Mrs. Yates, it was said, ‘‘an opportunity of 
displaying all her theatrical powers to the utmost extent in the 
different Passions of Grief, Rage and Despair,’’ and those pas- 
sions were chiefly raised by Cradock’s additions in the last two 
acts. Here the fitness of the new title appeared, for Voltaire’s 
long reflections on the Scythians and their customs were sup- 
pressed in favor of Zobeide and her woes. Cradock added new 
scenes, and stretched the final catastrophe to thrice its original 
length. There, especially, he sought spectacle, solemnity, and sus- 
pense, adding slow music at a distance, a dead march, and an 
abundance of ‘‘Grief, Rage and Despair’’ for Zobeide. Unfor- 
tunately he mistook rant for eloquence, generalization for eleva- 
tion, and fustian griefs for pathos; unfortunately he could paint 
these only in the tawdry colors of an impoverished vocabulary ; 
so that, however sound his purpose and the tendency of his 
changes, there was no real force in his production. Zobeide was 
his only play, and its early and permanent withdrawal from the 
stage was not surprising. 
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SEMIRAMIS 


The story of Semiramis was anyone’s property. It had been 
told twice in seventeenth century France and twice in eighteenth 
century France*® before Voltaire approached it, and his version 
had been twice translated in England and twice considered for an 
adaptation there, before George Ayscough brought it on the stage. 
It might have been expected that Voltaire’s Sémiramis would be 
at once adapted in London, considering the crowd in the theatre 
and in the streets, the critical excitement of Voltaire’s challenge 
of Crébillon, the brilliant decorations of the stage, the controversy 
over a ghost in the play, and its long run at Paris in 1748. But 
only a ripple of interest and criticism in a magazine™ appeared, 
and not until 1760, was there even so substantial a response as 
an anonymous translation.*! This was at once condemned as 
‘‘very bad,’’® ‘‘faulty,’’** ‘‘mean’’ and ‘‘every way unworthy 
of the original’’;** and was succeeded in 1761, by a translation 
in Smollett and Francklin’s edition, bearing Francklin’s name 
on the title page, but probably not by him.“ Following this, 
Madame Celesia, in 1771, fresh from having a play accepted by 
Garrick, approached him about a version of Sémiramis,®* but 


59 By Gilbert, Desfontaines, Mme. de Gomez, and Crébillon. 


60 Gentleman’s Magazine, xvitl, 435ff., October 1748; xvull, 483ff., 
November, 1748. 


61 Published by Kearsly. 
62 Monthly Review, Xxul, 224. 
63 Critical Review, x, 154. 
64 Monthly Review, xxl, 247. 


65 There is no evidence that Francklin was the actual translator of 
Sémiramis (see p. 94). But ‘‘K,’’ writing in the London Review for 
December, 1776 (Iv, 463ff.), thought there was too little variation be- 
tween the 1761 version and Ayscough’s to warrant the difference in 
profits between benefit-nights and bookseller’s pay. The Town and 
Country Magazine, too (Vl, 475) said that Ayscough’s work was ‘‘little 
more than a version of Voltaire’s piece, as rendered by Dr. Francklin,’’ 
and the Biographia Dramatica (1, 255) ealled Asycough’s work a wretched 
‘‘translation of a translation.’’ But these comments may be discounted, 
for the other magazines accepted Ayscough’s work as coming directty 
from Yoltaire; after all some similarity between two translations of the 
same original was inevitable, and Dr. Francklin preserved a silence about 
a share in the receipts which, if he had had any chance to press such a 
claim, would not have been in keeping with his avowed mercenary pur- 
poses (see p. 93). 
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without securing a response, and slightly later George Keate 
(1730-1781), who ‘‘had adapted Sémiramis to the English 
stage,’’®** did so only to have his version ‘‘superseded,’’®® by 
Captain Ayscough’s. 

This George Ayscough, who had a commission in the Guards, 
‘‘was a feeble writer, a man of fashion, who hankered after 
literary fame.’’®*® He knew the ropes in London, and most ob- 
sequiously offered his play to Garrick, because he was ‘‘well 
convinced that every piece comes out with so much greater éclat, 
and so much better chance of success at Drury-lane, that it must 
be rejected and refused by you, before I should think of offering 
it to Covent Garden.’’® Aysecough had ‘‘greater influence’”? 
than Keate, and Garrick accepted his Semiramis. On its first 
night, December 13, 1776, his brother officers attended in full 
force, and ‘‘secured the play’s success.’"? He ‘‘appeared in 
various parts of the house, thrusting out his head to engage the 
attention and receive the homage of the spectators.’ The night 
was not all undiluted pleasure for him; the brother officers 
‘‘were all so sick of their duty under him, that they never re- 
turned to it a second time,’’' and one of the actresses was 
‘‘violently hissed’’ in a concerted and prearranged attack from 
the galleries.”® 

But certainly Ayscough’s trust in the éclat of a Garrick 
production was justified. There was an epilogue by R. B. Sheri- 
dan,** which was ‘‘very good’’® and ‘‘most exquisitely writ- 
"46 Garrick, I, 416. 

67 Biographia Dramatica, 1, 257. 

“8 Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, u, 332. 

6° Boaden, Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, 1, 80ff. 

70 Garrick, 11, 82. 

71 Biographia Dramatica, WI, 257. 

72 Article on Ayscough, Dictionary of National Biography. 

73 Oulton, History of the London Theatre, 1, 50ff. 
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ten.’"* The scenery and decorations were ‘‘very good’? and 
‘*did honor to the artist who regulates them at Drury Lane’’ ;** 
the dresses were ‘‘characteristic and superb,’”’ Mrs. Yates’ 
robes being ‘‘magnificently royal—her head-dress, by an elegant 
disposition of a black feather at the ground of some white 
ones ... [being] the most superb and striking we ever be- 
held.’’"7 Mrs. Yates’ acting was ‘‘singularly great and power- 
ful,’’"? and ‘‘the performers did all justice to their parts.’’*® 
With all the aid of epilogue and paint and millinery and acting, 
however, Senuramts ran for only eleven nights of not very 
brilliant financial and artistic returns, and then disappeared, 
except for performances at Bath and York in 1777. 

The returns in criticism were no more generous. Ayscough’s 
original was ‘‘the weakest of all possible supports, the sandy 
foundation of a French fable,’’ chilled ‘‘with some of those 
certain situations so characteristic of French frigidity,’’ and 
would have made a British audience yawn ‘‘over its ill-ranged 
garb of French frippery.’’*® Even though he had improved it,*° 
there was little peculiar to his version ‘‘except a number of very 
unpoetical lines, puerile expressions, pedantic terms, and bold 
phrases, for which at Westminister School he would have been 
well-whipped.’’*' It was a ‘‘mediocre production’’;*® ‘‘it had 
little claim to applause with its improbable story and deficient 
versification.’’? ‘‘ Voltaire had the confidence to shoot in the 
same bow with Shakespeare, and failed; Captain Ayscough has 
given Voltaire his revenge. ’’S* 

Indeed, compared with earlier English versions of Voltaire’s 
tragedies, Ayscough’s was thin and pale. His diction was poor 
and colorless; Voltaire, who held the adjective the enemy of the 
noun, would have groaned at his epithets, which made his 

76 Dibdin, History of the Stage, Vv, 317. 

77 Oxford Magazine, x11, 720ff. 

78 Town and Country Magazine, viul, 475ff. 
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princesses ‘‘sage,’’ his soldiers ‘‘rough,’’ his maids ‘‘bright,’’ 
his youths ‘‘bold,’’ and his ruffians ‘‘daring.’’ Ayscough had no 
consistent plan except to shorten the reflective portions of the 
French, and to reduce the long speeches, and surely those changes 
were by 1776 the established routine of adaptation. To eall 
him ‘‘a feeble writer,’’ was to do him no wrong. 

That feebleness thwarted his attempts to make more harrow- 
ing the ghost that Voltaire had borrowed from Hamlei.** By 
various misfortunes this apparition, in the French, had lost all 
power, as it unfolded its tale, to make ‘‘each particular hair to 
stand an end.’’ At the Paris first night the stage was so crowded 
with friends of Voltaire and Crébillon that the watchman, not 
seeing passage way even for a phantom, shouted ‘‘Make room 
for the ghost.’’ The spirit tripped on the feet of the young 
lords, and almost fell.*= In the action it appeared ‘‘in the broad 
glare of the sun, and once more annoyed the drawing-room of 
Semiramis,’’8* merely moaning and chattering. Though it was 
only ‘‘ashes,’’ Semiramis clasped its knees. Ayscough, know- 
ing the scorn that had been lavished on this incredible creature, 
sought to make it less ridiculous. He removed the offending 
line about the embrace of its knees, and, instead of letting it 
bolt ‘‘out at noon-day ... in the midst of all the assembled 
satraps of the realm,’’®’ he let it appear only to Semiramis and 
two others. But in England it was still a cursed spirit: ‘‘We 
were highly disgusted with the appearance of this same ghost ; 
the property-man, to mend the matter, having dressed him up in 
a blue surtout; so that he looked like an old Chelsea pensioner, 
posted there to prevent the surgeons from robbing the ceme- 
tery.’’*® Indeed, neither Ayscough nor the stage manager had 
the imagination to render the scene more naturally supernatural, 
and the spirit sprung from Shakespeare, won no welcome in its 

84 The relation of the ghost in Sémiramis to the one in Hamlet is dis- 


cussed by Genest (v, 347) and by Professor Lounsbury (Shakespeare and 
Voltaire, pp. 125-131). 


85 Voltaire, Oeuvres, iv, 481ff. 
46 Boaden, Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, 1, 80ff. 
87 Biographia Dramatica, 111, 257. 
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native land, where ‘‘the unsightly gentry of ghosts had been 
for some time banished the stage with good success.’ ”*® 

An effort by Ayscough to dodge the ‘‘frigidity’’ of the last 
act was more successful than this hopeless revamping of an 
impossible ghost. There he added thunder, and thunder and 
lightning, to mark the catastrophe, and made the villain fall 
by the hand of the avenging son before the father’s shrine on the 
stage ‘‘instead of being tamely sent off . . . as in Voltaire... 
to be executed by guards out of the sight of the incensed and 
interested audience.’’**” But now Ayscough must expand Vol- 
taire's moral, 


Plus le coupable est grand, plus grand est le supplice, 
into: 

Such sad examples should instruct mankind, 

The higher they are plac’d in this bad world 

The stricter they are call’d to their account, 

The more severely punish’d. . . . O that all, then 

Wou’d set due bonds to fierce o’er-bearing passion, 

And seek the paths of never-erring virtue! 

Then should they meet a bright reward on earth, 

With peace, and joys ineffable hereafter. 


9 


This was a ‘‘prosiac passage,’’ in which, ‘‘had-it come from a 
non-con country parson, the language might pass.’’®° 

Times and tastes had changed; Voltaire’s star in France was 
drawing to its exigent ; the day was not distant when an ovation 
for him at the Théatre Francais would make his old heart beat 
too fast for life. Almida and Zobeide and Semiramis in Eng- 
land lent no light to his last years. They were relics of first 
nights of long ago across the Channel; they spoke in no forth- 
right native voice to English audiences; theirs were foreign, 
mediocre, feeble, tones. It was but natural that the words of 
adaptations written long before them, written with more force 
and imagination and insight, should have been heard on the 
English stage after their weaker phrases were banished from it. 

88 London Review, tv, 463ff. 


89 Orford Magazine, xill, 720ff. 
9 London Review, iv, 463ff. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE AUTHOR’S FATE AT THE HANDS OF THE 
ADAPTERS 


It is no wonder, considering the eighteenth century, that Vol- 
taire was not interested in the English drama of his time. There 
was no life in it. Nothing was growing. Bourgeois tragedy, 
fleeting satire, rigid classicism, parasitic sentimentality, flour- 
ished in their little day and passed. Only the actor-manager 
Garrick, and the store of stock pieces bequeathed by more robust 
generations, kept any blood in the flabby and exhausted present. 
In the years between the first and last production of an adapta- 
tion from Voltaire, between the Brutus of 1734 and the Sémi- 
ramis of 1776—and these years spanned Guarrick’s career—no 
vital change came in the English dramatic world. Voltaire’s 
plays never crossed or hastened any strong current of progress, 
nor hindered or aided any reaction. There simply was no strong 
current of progress and no reaction. It was not that nothing 
happened, but that nothing important happened. Brutus and 
Sémiramis themselves showed how static was the situation. Dun- 
ecombe’s Roman consul and Ayscough’s Assyrian queen belonged 
to the same house—house royal but inbred. Dwelling in the 
same world of lofty passions, they thrilled to the same dignities: 
they spoke the same tongue. The forty years between them had 
given to the English playwright no sharper realism, no new 
daring. 

But Voltaire, if all the accounts of these forty years were 
cast up, had not -progressed any more surely than his English 
contemporaries. He also had not advanced to sharper realism 
or new daring. Let critics of his own race speak. ‘‘He was,’’ 
says H. Legrand,} ‘‘too timid in his boldness . . . contented to 
patch up classical tragedy without changing it in its essence— 


1 Voltaire, Thédtre Choisi, p. 7. 
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not understanding that it was necessary to turn .. . conven- 
tional constraints upside down and give liberty to art.’’ ‘‘He 
held,’’ says Lanson,? ‘‘to external inventions which did not 
change the traditional basis and the worn-out custom of tragedy. 
He thought he had performed a miracle if he carried the action 

. into Asia, Africa, or America. In Brutus, the red robes of 
the senators; in Adélaide the firing of a cannon; in L’Orphelin 
de la Chine, the costuming of Lekain as a Tartar, with a great 
bow in his hand and hideous feathers waving on an impossible 
helmet . . . such were the inventions by which Voltaire remedied 
the coldness of tragedy.’’ And such inventions he never went 
beyond. Zaire, Alzire, and Merope, coming in 1732, 1736, and 
1743, he did not surpass in the thirty-five years of dramatic 
writing that followed, and indeed did not approach after 
L’Orphelin de la Chine in 1755. The ridiculous specter in 
Sémramis (1748), the rimes croiseés of Tancréde (1760), the 
‘‘hvperborean’’ Persians in Les Scythes (1767), were not the 
issue of a creative mind. The English, who had a chance to see 
all his major tragedies, paid their only solid tribute to Zara, 
Mahomet, Mcrope, and The Orphan of China, neglecting what- 
ever came in later years. It was as true of Voltaire’s work as of 
the English drama of his time, that there was no life in it; noth- 
ing was growing. 

But London was growing. There were new and better 
theatres; more productions, more actors, more critics; larger 
audiences. On this growing stage Voltaire’s plays had a place. 
Here at last life entered. There was clash and problem and 
friction; the French manner had to be adapted to the English 
mood ; the voices of the plays had to be changed to a tone that 
would not drop unfamiliarly and discordantly on London ears. 
Material born of a French mind, molded on French models, had 
to pass through the medium of English minds, be remolded to 
English models, reappear in new and hybrid form. There was a 
reaction of race on race. What went in was the work of the fore- 
most Frenchman of his day ; what it passed through was a motley 


2 Histoire de la littérature francaise, p. 643. 
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group of English adapters of many vocations; what came out 
bore the marks both of the maker and remakers, both of the Gaul 
and the Anglo-Saxon. The transfer of these plays from a stage 
that flew the flag of classicism to one that had been ruled by the 
romanticists was bound to carry revolutions in its wake. It was 
not merely a surface matter to shift allegiance from the colors of 
the theatre of which Corneille and Racine were the great names, 
to those of the theatre that did homage to Shakespeare. 

So the record of these adaptations has been a record of na- 
turalization. The tradition of the romantic Elizabethan drama, 
the shadowy figure of Shakespeare, guided the adapters, and made 
them shun the declamation and narration of the French, and sub- 
stitute emotion, violent action, deaths on the stage—the business 
and panoply of melodrama. It made them soften the austerity of 
elevated unhuman characters, and dwell on justice and revenge. 
The tradition of the immediate past made them seek effect in 
strained, unnatural language, superhuman powers and endur- 
ances and scenes of high-strung heroics. The growing habit of 
the present made them moralizing sentimentalists, clouding all 
goodly deeds with oratorical, vain, and pious comment. In com- 
edy they tried to add to Voltaire’s thin. and nervous plots the 
humours and the dialogue that has enriched lighter English 
drama. The ideals of acting—ideals that drove the actor to tear 
a passion to tatters and o’erstep the modesty of nature—drove 
the adapters to rant and poses that might ‘‘never fail producing 


a great clap.’’ They were journeymen playwrights, most of 
these adapters, and they worked in the shop where they had been 
apprenticed. 


Their product, it has been seen, was considerable. The cata- 
logue of it holds sixteen names :* 


3 Of these sixteen plays tyelve (Brutus, Zara, Alzira, Merope, Mahomet, 
The Orphan of China, No one’s Enemy but His Own, The English Merchant, 
Almida, Zobeide, Orestes, Semiramis) are named by Professor Lounsbury 
(Shakespeare and Voltaire, pp. 304-306) and by Professor Nettleton (The 
Cambridge History of English Literature, x, 439; English Drama of the 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century, pp. 198ff., 235ff.) in their accounts of 
Voltaire and the English theatre. Roman Revenge is also mentioned by 
Professor Lounsbury, and Alzuma and Cyrus (Hoole) by Professor Nettle- 
ton, as drawing from Voltaire. Thus the list furnished by these accounts 
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Name 


Played 


Junius Brutus Nov. 25, 1734, at 


Zara 


Alzira 


Mahomet the 
Impostor 


Merope 


*The Roman 
Revenge 


The Orphan 
of China 
*No One’s 
Enemy but 
His Own 


*The Man of 
the World 


*The English 
Merchant 
Orestes 
Almida 
Zobeide 
* Alzuma 


Matilda 


Semiramis 


Drury Lane 


Jan. 12, 1736, at 
Drury Lane 


June 18, 1736, at 
Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields 

Apnil 25, 1744, at 
Drury Lane 


April 15, 1749, at 
Drury Lane 
Summer, 1753, at 

Bath 
April 21, 1759, at 
Drury Lane 


Jan. 9, 1764, at 
Covent Garden 


Feb. 7, 1766, at 
Dublin 

May 10, 1781, at 
Covent Garden 

Feb. 21, 1767, at 
Drury Lane 

Mar. 13, 1769, at 
Covent Garden 

Jan. 12,1771, at 
Drury Lane 

Dee. 11, 1771, at 
Covent Garden 


Feb. 23, 1772, at 
Covent Garden 

Jan. 21, 1775, at 
Drury Lane 


Dec. 13, 1776, at 
Drury Lane 


* Partial adaptations. 


Adapted by 
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From 


William Duncombe Brutus 


Aaron Hill 


Aaron Hill 


James Miller and 
John Hoadley 
and (later) 
David Garrick 

Aaron Hill 

Aaron Hill 

Arthur Murphy 


Arthur Murphy 


Charles Macklin 


George Colman, 
the elder 
Thomas Francklin 
Dorothea Celesia 
Joseph Cradock 
Arthur Murphy 


Thomas Francklin 


George Ayscough 


Zatre 


Alzire 


Le Fanatisme 


Mérope 


La Mort de 
César 


L’Orphelin 
de la Chine 


L’Indtscret 


Nanine 


L’ Ecossaise 
Oreste 
Tancréde 
Les Scythes 
Oreste (and 


Alzire) 


Le Duc de 
Foiz 


Sémtramis 


[Vol.8 


First presented 
in France 


Dec. 11, 1730 
Aug. 15, 1732 


Jan. 27, 1736 


April, 1741 


Feb. 20, 1748 
Aug. 
Aug. 20, 1755 


Aug. 


June 16, 1749 


July 26, 1760 
Jan. 12, 1750 
Sept. 3, 1760 
Mar. 26, 1767 
Jan. 12, 1750 
Jan. 27, 1736 


Aug. 17, 1752 


Aug. 29, 1748 
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While these sixteen plays were finding a place on the English 
stage, the following thirteen tragedies and nine comedies of Vol- 
taire, acted in France, went without any production in England: 


Oedipe (1718) Les Originauz (1732) 

Artémire (1720) L’Echange (1734) 

Mariamne (1724) L’Enfant prodigue (1736) 
Eriphyle (1732) Thérése (1743) 

Zulime (1740) La Prude (1747) 

Eome Sauvée (1752) La Femme qui a Raison (1749) 
Socrate (1759) Le Droit du Seigneur (1762) 
Sail (1763) Charlot (1767) 

Olympie (1764) Le Dépositaire (1769) 


Le Triumvirat (1764) 
Sophonisbe (1774) 

Iréne (1778) 

Agathocle (posth.) (1779) 


Clearly it was as a tragic, not as a comic, dramatist, that 
Voltaire caught the attention and attracted the sincerest flattery 
of the English. The three comedies adapted came late, were only 
partial imitations of his work, and formed only a fraction of the 
whole number of his lighter plays. The serious plays, on the 
other hand, coming on the stage from 1734 to 1776, were as a 
rule complete adaptations, comprised all of his most successful 
tragedies, and were a substantial part of his whole product in that 
field. The first seven (Junius Brutus, Zara, Alzira, Mahomet, 
Merope, Roman Revenge, and The Orphan of China) represented, 
in general, the work of practical dramatists, and included the 
most popular adaptations. Further, they indicated the alertness 
of the English theatrical world to what was going on in France, 
and its eagerness to borrow at once from that field. For, over- 
looking Roman Revenge, which had no stage career, each adapta- 
tion followed, with no great interval, the presentation of the 
original in Paris. Brutus came on the London stage four years 
is here slightly expanded and amended, by the addition of Matilda (pp. 
99-100), the placing of Roman Revenge among the plays actually pre- 
sented (pp. 43-44), the omission of Cyrus (pp. 52-53), and the addition 
of The Man of the World (p. 113). These changes were listed by the 


author of the present study in an article in Modern Language Notes for 
April, 1917 (xxxlI, 247). 
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after it had appeared in Paris, Zara three and a half years, 
Alzira a half year, Mahomet three years, Merope six years, and 
The Orphan of China four years. If time spent in translation 
and alteration, in finding a producer, and in preparing the pro- 
duction, be reckoned, it seems that these adaptations followed 
close on the heels of their French originals. 

The later tragedies, Orestes, Almida, Zobeide, Alzuma, 
Matilda and Scmiramis, were in general the work of less prac- 
ticed playwrights than the first, and none of them achieved as 
much stage success as came to the average play in the former 
group. Moreover, they did not represent the immediate transfer 
of Voltaire’s latest successes to London. In the case of Orestes 
nineteen years intervened, of Almida eleven, of Zobeide four, of 
Alzuma twenty-two, of Matilda twenty-three, and of Semiramis 
twenty-eight. The attention now given to Voltaire’s plays in 
England reflected more a literary interest in his past works than 
a rapid imitation of his most recent productions. 

Yet it would be dangerous to conclude from these figures 
that the second quarter of the century marked the climax in 
English interest in Voltaire.*| To be sure, Professor Lounsbury‘ 
analyzing the history of Voltaire’s plays in England, describes 
the years from 1729 to 1744 as a period of active appreciation 
and adaptation, the year 1744 as bringing the turn of the tide, 
and the vears from 1744 to Voltaire’s death in 1778 as marked by 
a ‘‘sudden cessation of interest,’’ in him. But the details of the 
stage history of Voltaire’s plays in England do not support this 
analysis. 

In the first period, from Voltaire’s return from exile in 1729 
to the publication of the Preface to Mérope in 1744, Professor 
Lounsbury holds that ‘‘ English playwrights were disposed ... 
to lay hands upon anything and everything Voltaire wrote for 
the theatre, without regard to the way it was received in the 
land of its birth.’’ Yet in those years only Brutus, Zaire, Alzire, 

4This subject has been discussed by the present writer in an article 


entitled ‘‘Period of Greatest Popularity of Voltaire’s Plays on the 
English Stage,’’ Modern Language Notes, January, 1918, xxxuII, 20-23. 


5 Shakespeare and Voltaire, pp. 304ff. 
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and Le Fanatisme were presented in London. Meanwhile many of 
Voltaire’s dramatic works—the tragedies Eriphyle, Adélaide du 
Guesclin, La Mort de César, and Zulime; the comedies Les 
Originaus, L’Echange, and L’Enfant Prodigue; to say nothing 
of the earlier plays, Oedipe, Artémre, Martamne, and L’Indis- 
cret, did not appear in England. 

Coming to the publication of the Preface to Mérope in 1744, 
Professor Lounsbury says that it marked the turn of the tide 
towards a ‘‘cessation of interest’’ in Voltaire, and that ‘‘the 
great success of that play upon the French stage did not lead 
to any speedy reproduction of it upon the English.’’ It was 
not performed in London until 1749, yet its French success can 
not be said to have gone unnoticed in England, as John Theobald 
published a translation of it in 1744,° and Aaron Hill completed 
his adaptation of it in 1745.’ 

Then comes the period from 1744 to Voltaire’s death in 1778. 
In these years, says Professor Lounsbury, ‘‘ Voltaire composed 

. about thirty dramatic pieces of all kinds. . . . But of these 
thirty only a beggarly number were adapted for the London 
stage. ...’ He then lists seven adaptations.* If to this list 
be added Alzuma, Roman Revenge,® Matilda. and The Man of 
the World, the catalogue hardly makes up a ‘‘beggarly number’”’ 
in comparison with the four adaptations plaved before 1744. 

But more significant than the number of the adaptations was 
their fate in England. Of the seven adaptations after 1744 
mentioned by him, Professor Lounsbury says that ‘‘with the 
exception of The English Merchant, none of these pieces had 
much success, none outlived their first season.’’ Yet The Orphan 
of China, after its first presentation in April, 1759, appeared in 
London and the provinces at intervals until 1810,'° and No One’s 

6 Biographia Dramatica, Il, 36. 


7 Aaron Hill, Works, 11, 307. 

8 Adaptations of Orphelin de la Chine, L’Ecossaise, Tancréde, Les 
Scythes, Sémtramis, Oreste, L’Indiscret. 

9 Mentioned by Professor Lounsbury under uns adaptations before 
1744, though not played until 1753. 

10 For details of stage history discussed in this paragraph, see ap- 
pendix, pp. 140ff. 
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Enemy but His Own was revived, ten years after its first season, 
at Covent Gardent in 1774. Meanwhile, and the point is far 
more important to the decision as to the period of greatest stage 
popularity for Voltaire in England, the earlier adaptations were 
best appreciated in later vears. Alzira had a modest success 
between 1750 and 1760; and Zara, Mahomet, and Mvcrope, in 
contrast to their presentation during one or two seasons before 
1750, had each a prosperous career after that date. Zara was 
a stock piece for season after season; Mahomet kept the stage 
until 1797; and Merope until 1806. Then, too, The English 
Merchant was running at Drury Lane, Covent Garden and the 
Haymarket at intervals from 1767 to 1789. It seems, then, 
that the stage history of Voltaire’s plays in England indicates 
not an active period of adaptation before 1744, turning to a 
‘cessation of interest’’ thereafter, but rather a period of direct 
but narrow interest before 1744, growing, after that time, into 
a broad, perhaps scattering, but certainly vigorous popularity, 
which reached its climax in the third quarter of the century. 

But behind dates, behind the traces of waning and waxing 
interest, there is always a sense of the exotic about Voltaire’s 
plays in England. He formed no school; he established no 
tradition ; he overthrew no custom; he made no creative appeal; 
he did not, like Shakespeare, sit at the elbow of those who came 
after him. Sometimes, perhaps, as in the case of Hill, an adapter 
had a vague idea, destined to fade into disillusionment, of pro- 
paganda, of uplift for the stage. More often, whether in the 
case of an upstart like Ayscough or a master like Garrick, the 
adapter saw in him merely a matter-of-fact opportunity, a chance 
of profit and notice for himself. In those lean years, when the 
harvest at home was so short, it was easy to find place in the 
field for foreign stock. It was not so easy to make it take root. 
If left to its own sap, it soon withered; if grafted to a native 
growth, it lived for a period, but died fruitless. Voltaire’s plays 
in England, in other words, failures when untouched with the 
spirit of English literary tradition, successes only when revised 
in that spirit, were without issue in both cases. Though for long 
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a presence, he was not an influence on the English stage; English 
dramatic taste was not in any sense remolded by his plays. In 
thought the great radical, the ruthless exposer of hypocrisy, the 
lean-visaged challenger of orthodoxy, he was in drama the fol- 
lower, the self-preening timid innovator, the hasty ungenerous 
creator of a world of unreality. In England it was elsewhere 
than in the drama that the mind behind those sharp eyes, that 
aquiline chin, those close-drawn lips, left its impress. 
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APPENDIX 


PERFORMANCES OF ENGLISH ADAPTATIONS OF VOLTAIRE’S Puays? 


JUNIUS BRUTUS 


Nov. 25, 1734. D. L.2 


Acted seven or eight times. 


May 29, 1735. Great Room in York 
Buildings, Villiers Street. 


Two other performances in June of 
that year. 


Jan. 12, 1736. D. L. 
Uninterrupted run of fourteen nights. 
March 16, 1751. C. G. 
March 19, 1751. C. G. 
May 3, 1751. C. G. 
May 15, 1753. D. L. 
Also six preceding times that season. 
Jan. 20, 1753. C. G. 
March 25, 1754. D. L. 
April 24, 1754. D. L. 
Oct. 30, 1755. C. G. 
Nov. 1, 1755. C.G 
Nov. 3, 1755. C.G 
Dee. 15, 1755. C. G. 
Dec. 18, 1755. C. G 
April 8, 1755. D. L. 
May 9, 1755. D. L. 
Feb. 10, 1756. D. L. 
Jan. 27, 1757. D. L. 
March 26, 1757. D. L. 
May 31, 1757. D. L. 


Two other performances that season— 
five altogether. 


Oct. 25, 1757. D. L. 
April 22, 1758. D. L. 
Nov. 8, 1758. D. L. 
Dec. 20, 1758. D. L. 
Jan. 11, 1759. C. G. 


Feb. 24, 1735. D. L. 


March 19, 1759. D. L. 
May 2, 1759. D. L. 
June 4, 1759 D.L. 
Nov. 3, 1759. D. L. 
Dec. 5, 1759. D. L. 
Dec. 14, 1759. D. L. 
March 27, 1760. D. L. 
Oct. 8, 1760. D. L. 
Dee. 12, 1760. C. G. 
Feb. 5, 1761. D. L. 
April 27, 1761. D. L. 
Sept. 29, 1761. D. L. 
Oct. 19, 1761. C. G. 
Nov. 27, 1762. D. L. 
Dec. 17, 1762. D. L. 
Jan. 7, 1764. D. L. 
Feb. 2, 1764. D. L. 

Two other performances that season. 
Feb. 6, 1765. D. L. 
April 29, 1765. D. L. 
Jan. 23, 1766. D. L. 
Jan. 31, 1766. D. L. 
April 19, 1766. D. L. 
Oct. 18, 1766. D. LL. 
Nov. 11, 1767. D. L. 

One other performance that season. 
May 10, 1768. C. G. 

Oct. 11, 1768. D. L. 

Nov. 19, 1768. C. G. 

Dec. 26, 1768. Southwark 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 


1 These dates are collected from Genest, Some Account of the English 
Stage ; Seilhamer, History of the American Theatre, and from contemporary 


periodicals. 


2 In these tables the abbreviation D. L. stands for Drury Lane Theatre 


and C. G. for Covent Garden Theatre. 
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May 8, 1769. D. L. 
Jan. 2,1770. D.L. 
Nov. 28, 1770. D. L. 
Dee. 16,1771. D. L. 

One other performance that season. 
Nov. 7, 1772. D. L. 

One other performance that season. 
May 13, 1774. D. L. 

One other performance that season. 
Oct. 13, 1774. D. L. 

Dec. 3, 1774. C. G. 
March 7, 1775. D. L. 

One other performance that season. 
1775. Faneuil Hall, Boston. 
Oct. 12, 1775. C. G. 

Oct. 25, 1775. D. L. 

Dee. 14, 1775. D. L. 

Feb. 3, 1776. D. L. 

March 7, 1776. D. L. 

Feb. 12, 1778. C. G. 

Dee. 12, 1778. Edinburgh. 

March 27, 1780. New York. 

Oct. 21, 1780. New York Company 
in Jamaica. 

Dec. 15, 1780. D. L. 

Jan. 2, 1781. New York. 

March 12, 1781. New York. 

Oct. 10, 1781. D. L. 

Dee. 18, 1781. Bath. 


Three other performances at Bath and 
Bristol that season. 


Jan. 10, 1782. ©. G. 

April 16, 1782. Baltimore. 

April 30, 1782. Baltimore. 

Season, 1781-1782. Dublin. 

Oct. 10, 1782. C. G. 

Dec. 28, 1782. Baltimore. 

Season, 1782-1783. Dublin. 

March 4, 1784. C.G. ~ 

Nov. 17, 1784. D. L. 

Nov. 24, 1784. D. L. 

Dec. 26, 1785. D. L. 

Aug. 17, 1786. Frederick, 
Maryland. 

March 7, 1788. New York. 

April 16, 1790. Southwark 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 7, 1791. C. G. 

Nov. 18, 1791. John Street 
Theatre, New York. 

Jan. 10, 1795. Charleston. 

Feb. 23, 1796. Philadelphia. 

Aug. 6, 1796. Baltimore. 

Dec. 19, 1796. C. G. 

April 20, 1805. C. G. 


Four more performances. 


May 27, 1805. C. G. 
Jan. 6, 1806. C. G. 
April 26, 1808. Bath. 
Nov. 7, 1812. C. G. 


ALZIRA 


June 18, 1736. Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 
Acted nine times, the ninth being July 
21, 1736. 
Oct. 14, 1736. Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 


April 30, 1744. D. L. 
March 18, 1755. C. G. 
April 29, 1757. D. L. 
Jan. 11, 1758. C. G. 
Jan. 13, 1758. C. G. 


MAHOMET THE IMPOSTOR 


April 25, 1744. D. L. 
Acted three times. 
Feb. 2, 1754. Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin. 
March 2, 1754. Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin. 


One performance the next season 
there. 


Nov. 25, 1765. D. L. 
Acted seven or eight times. 
Nov. 26, 1766. D. L. 
Dee. 8, 1767. C. G. 
May 4, 1768. C. G. 
Oct. 24, 1768. ©. G. 
Feb. 1, 1772. ©. G. 
June 5, 1772. Liverpool. 
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April 19, 1776. D. L. 
Nov. 11, 1778. D. L. 

Two more performances there. 
Dec. 14, 1778. D. L. 
Nov. 8, 1780. New York. 
Sept. 13, 1782. Baltimore. 
Oct. 1, 1782. Baltimore. 
Oct. 15, 1782. Baltimore. 
Nov. 4, 1783. Bath. 
April 4, 1786. C. G. 


Dec. 4, 1786. C. G. 

Jan. 21, 1795. New York. 

April 27, 1795. D. L. 

Feb. 13, 1796. New York. 

Oct. 13, 1796. C. G. 

May 1, 1797. Boston. 

Season of 1807-1808. Bath. 
Season of 1811-1812. Birmingham. 
Nov. 30, 1813. Bath. 

April 8, 1817. Bath. 


MEROPE 


April 15, 1749. D. L. 
Acted eleven times. 
Feb. 9, 1750 D. L. 
Acted three times. 
April 10, 1753. D. L. 
April 17, 1754. D. L. 
Oct. 15, 1757. D. L. 
Feb. 3, 1759. D. L. 
Nov. 1, 1759. D. L. 
Dec. 5, 1760. D. L. 
July 19, 1762. Dublin. 
Jan. 6, 1766. D. L. 
April 19, 1770. D. L. 
Jan. 13, 1773. D. L. 
Jan. 18, 1773. D. L. 


April 3, 1773. D 
Nov. 25, 1773. D. 
Jan. 17,1777. C. 
Jan. 18, 1777. C 
Jan. 20, 1777. C 
Jan. 22,1777. D 
Feb. 18, 1777. B 
Dec. 19, 1778. D. 
Jan. 19, 1779. D. 
Jan. 15, 1787. C 
Nov. 29, 1797. C 
Feb. 22, 1806. C 
March 1, 1806. D. L. 


Acted at Bath, season 1806-07. 
June 1, 1815. Bath. 


ROMAN REVENGE 


Summer, 1753. 


Bath. 


ORPHAN OF CHINA 


April 21, 1759. D. L. 
Acted nine times. 

Feb. 13, 1760. D. L. 

Feb. 16, 1760. D. L. 

Feb. 21, 1760. Smock Alley, 
Dublin. - 

Jan. 5, 1761. Smock Alley, 
Dublin. 


Acted five times. 


Jan., 1761. Capel Street, Dublin. 


April 2, 1764. D. L. 
April 26, 1764. D. L. 
May 5, 1764. D. L. 
Nov. 24, 1764. D. L. 
March 5, 1765. D. L. 


April 15, 1765. D. L. 

Oct. 25, 1768. D. L. 

Nov. 24, 1766. D. L. 

Jan. 16, 1767. Southwark 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 

Feb. 6, 1767. Southwark 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 

Nov. 19, 1767. D. L. 

1767-1768. Smock Alley, Dublin. 

May 9, 1768. John Street 
Theatre, New York. 

Feb. 16, 1770. Southwark 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 

Season, 1772-1773. Crow Street, 
Dublin. 
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Nov. 6, 1777. ©. G. 
Nov. 17, 1777. C. G. 


Another performance in Nov., 1777. 


C. G. 


May 18, 1779. Theatre Royal, 
New York. 

Aug. 4, 1781. Jamaica. 

1785. Private Theatre, Dover. 


Jan. 23, 1786. New York. 

Feb. 12, 1788. York. 

March 16, 1789. Southwark 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 

Feb. 7, 1791. Southwark Theatre, 
Philadelphia. 

Season, 1794-1795. D. L. 

Feb. 13, 1810. Dublin. 


NO ONE’S ENEMY BUT HIS OWN 


Jan. 9, 1764. C. G. 
Jan. 19, 1764. C. G. 


Two other performances in Jan., 1764. 
C. G. 


Oct. 26, 1774. C. G. 

Jan. 19, 1778. Southwark Theatre, 
Philadelphia. 

May 19, 1797. New York. 


THE MAN OF THE WORLD 


Feb. 7, 1766. Crow Street, 
Dublin. 


(Under title: True-Born Scotch- 
man.) 


Feb. 14, 1766. Crow Street, 
Dublin. 

Feb. 15, 1766. Crow Street, 
Dublin. 

Season, 1770-1771. Crow Street, 
Dublin. 

May 10, 1781. C. G. 


First performance under title, Man of 
the World. Acted five times, the 
fifth being May 28, 1781. 


Oct. 5, 1781. C. G. 
Acted several times. 
Jan. 29, 1784. C. G. 
Feb. 11, 1786. C. G. 
Oct. 26, 1788. C. G. 
Sept. 29, 1790. C. G. 
May 16, 1797. C. G. 
April 10, 1802. C. G. 
April 21, 1802. C. G. 
April 20, 1803. C. G. 
May 24, 1803. C. G. 
Sept. 28, 1803. C. G. 

Oct. 5, 1804. C. G. 
Oct. 18, 1805. C. G. 
June 9, 1807. C.°G. 
March 10, 1808. C. G. 


March 31, 1808. C. G. 
June 3, 1808. C. G. 
June 11, 1808. Bath. 
Oct. 13, 1808. C. G. 

Acted ten times that season. 
Dec. 3, 1808. Bath. 
Dec. 6, 1808. Bath. 


Oct. 25, 1809. C. G. 


Acted twelve times that season. 
Dee. 6, 1811. C. G. 
Aug. 29, 1815. Haymarket 
Theatre. 
April 16, 1816. C. G. 
July 1, 1816. Haymarket 
Theatre. 
July 6, 1816. C. G. 
Dee. 27, 1816. C. G. 
March 18, 1822. D.L. 
Acted six times. 
Feb. 8, 1823. Bath. 
Dee. 5, 1823. C. G.- 
Acted eleven times. 
Feb. 20, 1824. Bath. 
July 3, 1824. D. L. 
Oct. 13, 1824. C. G. 
April 12, 1826. Bath. 
Jan. 5, 1828. C. G. 
Oct. 3, 1828. D. L. 
Nov. 27, 1851. Sadler’s Wells. 
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THE ENGLISH MERCHANT 


Feb. 21, 1767. D. L. 
Acted fourteen times. 

Sept. 23, 1767. D. L. 

Oct. 5, 1767. C. G. 

Jan. 28, 1769. C. G. 

Nov. 15, 1769. C. G. 

Jan. 4, 1771. C. G. 

Nov. 21, 1771. C. G. 

April 6, 1774. Charleston. 

Dec. 2, 1775. Bath. 

Aug. 28, 1776. Liverpool. 

Spring, 1777. York. 

May 15, 1777. Haymarket 
Theatre. 

July 16,:1779. Haymarket 
Theatre. 

May 6, 1780. Jamaica. 

July 18, 1781. Haymarket 


Theatre. 

June 15, 1782. Haymarket 
Theatre. 

June 2, 1784. Haymarket 
Theatre. 


Jan. 6, 1786. New York. 


Under title, The Benevolent Merchant. 


March 13, 1769. C. G. 


July 28, 1786. Haymarket 
Theatre. 

Aug. 4, 1788. Haymarket 
Theatre. 

Feb. 28, 1789. Bath. 


March 31, 1789. Southwark 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 

May 22, 1789. Haymarket 
Theatre. 

Sept. 24, 1789. John Street 
Theatre, New York. 

Dec. 9, 1789. John Street 
Theatre, New York. 
March 10, 1790. Southwark 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 

Jan. 31, 1791. Southwark 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 
Feb. 20, 1795. Philadelphia. 
June 18, 1795. New York. 
Under title, The Benerolent Merchant. 
July 31, 1795. Baltimore. 
Feb. 20, 1796. Philadelphia. 


Oct. 7, 1796. Baltimore. 


ORESTES 


Oct. 15, 1774. D. L. 
Under title, Electra. Acted three 
times. 


ALMIDA 
Jan. 12,1771. D. L. 


Acted eleven times. 


ZOBEIDE 
Dec. 11, 1771. C. G. 


Acted eleven times. 


ALZUMA 
Feb. 23, 1773. C. G. 


Acted nine times. 
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MATILDA 
Jan. 29,1775. D. L. 1776. Liverpool. 
Acted eleven times, May 27, 1775, Spring, 1777. York. 
being the eleventh. Season, 1781--1782. Dublin. 
Feb. 1, 1776. D. L. Season, 1782-1783. Dublin. 
April 15, 1776. D. L. March 7, 1785. C. G. 
SEMIRAMIS 
Dee. 13, 1776. D. L. Jan. 16, 1777. Bath. 


Acted eleven times. Spring, 1777. York. 
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CHAPITRE I 


DEFINITION DU TRANSCENDANTALISME 
CONSIDERE 


SOUS SON ASPECT SOCIAL 


Au point de vue religieux et philosophique, le transcendan- 
talisme avait été une réaction, d’une part, contre le calvinisme 
des églises trinitaires et le rationalisme de certains unitaires, 
d’autre part, contre la doctrine du sensationisme. II] fut, au 
point de vue social, une réaction contre l’utilitarisme et le con- 
servatisme des classes dirigeantes ou seulement privilégiées. 

Les orthodoxes qui avaient tant préché que l’>homme est de 
par sa nature essentiellement mauvais, se refusaient 4 voir dans 
le gouvernement autre chose qu’une organisation destinée avant 
tout soit a prévenir le crime, soit a sauvegarder la propriété. 
Quant aux rationalistes, qui se souciaient assez peu de savoir ce 
qu’est l’homme en réalité, ils trouvaient que cet Etat est le 
meilleur qui, par tous les moyens qu’approuve le bon sens, assure 
au plus grand nombre le plus de bien-étre possible. Opposés aux 
uns et aux autres. les transcendantalistes, persuadés que 1’homme 
est essentiellement bon et que sa destinée est d’accomplir le bien 
pour atteindre au bonheur, entendaient que |’Etat s’occupat avant 
tout d’établir sur des principes de justice et d’humanité les rela- 
tions existant entre ceux qui gouvernent et ceux qui sont gou- 
vernés, entre ceux qui ordonnent et ceux qui obéissent. Capital 
et travail. richesse et pauvreté, tels étaient, en effet, les termes 
du probléme que les transcendantalistes demandaient 4 1’Etat de 
résoudre. 

Les calvinistes disaient: la pauvreté est dans 1]’ordre des 
choses, elle est voulue du ciel, elle est un chatiment quand elle 
n’est pas une épreuve salutaire; que ceux done qui en sont juste- 
ment affligés s’en fassent un appui pour atteindre a la vertu. 
Quant aux utilitaires, victimes, eux aussi, des préjugés du temps, 
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ils ne voyaient pas trop comment le gouvernement pourrait inter- 
venir en de telles matiéres. Plus soucieux de mettre d’accord 
leur conscience de chrétiens et leur raisonnement, les transcen- 
dantalistes déclaraient ne pas comprendre pourquoi la loi morale 
dont tout le monde porte en soi les décrets infaillibles, et dont 
chacun réclame la stricte application lorsqu’il s’agit des relations 
qu’entretiennent entre eux les individus, est ignorée lorsqu’il 
s’agit de celles qu’établissent et régissent entre nations, Etats ou 
individus, les lois et les institutions. 

Les uns done en appelaient a la Bible pour justifier 1’exis- 
tence de la pauvreté; les autres en appelaient au bon sens pour 
déclarer que ]’Etat n’avait point a s’en occuper, tandis que les 
transcendantalistes, confiants dans |’excellence de la nature hw 
maine et incapables qu’ils étaient de transiger avec les postulats 
de la conscience morale, déclaraient que le devoir le plus impeé- 
rieux de ceux auxquels est confié le gouvernement des peuples 
était l’institution de lois destinées a établir entre ceux qui détien- 
nent la fortune ou le pouvoir et ceux dont |’existence dépend 
entiérement de leur labeur quotidien des relations fondées sur la 
justice et sur ]’humanité. 

Qu’on parcoure avec soin les écrits des transcendantalistes 
ou les divers articles que ceux-ci firent paraitre dans les revues 
que nous avons citées, écrits et articles dans lesquels ils expose- 
rent leurs griefs, et |’on n’échappera pas a cette conviction que 
si le transcendantalisme fut avant tout un mouvement de pensée 
religieuse et philosophique, il fut pour le moins autant un mouve- 
ment de pensée sociale, celui-ci n’étant en réalité que 1’abou- 
tissement nécessaire de celui-la. En d’autres termes, il fut ]’irré- 
sistible besoin de faire de la religion ]’inspiratrice de la morale, 
de 1’une et de l’autre 1’instrument destiné a faire reposer unique- 
ment sur des principes de justice et d’humanité les lois et les 
institutions. 

Si telle fut constamment la préoccupation des idéalistes de la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre, ce serait une erreur de n’y voir qu’une 
protestation de leur conscience outragée 4 la vue des miséres 
dont la société de leur temps leur offrait le spectacle. I] y avait 
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aussi chez eux la conviction que cet état de choses non seulement 
devait et pouvait étre modifié. mais que sa disparition ne suppo- 
sait rien autre que l’application de la philosophie dont ils fai- 
salent profession aux choses de 1’économie politique. Cette 
philosophie dont les termes, encore que trés généraux, était 
d’ordre moral et pratique plus que d’ordre politique et scien 
tifique. repose sur trois axiomes dont les termes peuvent etre 
définis comme suit: 1"homme est de par sa nature essentiellement 
bon; sa destinée consiste dans le perfectionnement moral, seul 
capable de le conduire au bonheur; il a par intuition conscience 
de ses devoirs envers la société, comme i] a conscience des devoirs 
de la société envers lui. Les deux premiers axiomes que nous 
venons d’énoncer ont retenu notre attention lorsqu’il s’agit pour 
nous de définir le transcendantalisme considéré sous ses aspects 
religieux et philosophique; le troisiéme seulement nous _ in- 
téresse ici. 

De méme qu’en toutes choses intéressant la religion et la 
morale, les transcendantalistes voulaient qu’on en appelat au 
témoignage de la conscience intime et non point a celui de la 
parole écrite des saintes Ecritures, non plus qu’a celui des conciles 
et des églises, en matiére d’économie politique et sociale ils en- 
tendaient qu’on en appelat, avant tout, 4 ce méme témoignage et 
non point a la lettre morte de lois et d’institutions plus ou moins 
surannées. Le témoignage de la conscience intime condamne 
l’esclavage. réclame en faveur de la femme les droits correspon- 
dant a ses obligations ; considére anormal que |’Etat, au prix de trés 
grands sacrifices, fasse instruire ses sujets de tout excepté de leurs 
devoirs ; qualifie d’injustice le fait que les uns ont a peine de quoi 
faire tenir ensemble |’Ame et le corps tandis que d’autres posse- 
dent des fortunes immenses; conteste 4 ]’individu, quel qu’il soit, 
le droit de fixer a lui seul les conditions auxquelles les mercenaires 
travailleront pour lui. C’est au nom des droits imprescriptibles 
de la conscience morale que les transcendantalistes exigent que 
l’Etat, par voie législative, abolisse ]’esclavage, protége dans leurs 
droits et la femme et 1’enfant, fasse servir au bien-étre des classes 
pauvres et opprimées le superflu des classes enrichies, répartisse 
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de faeon équitable le produit du travail et fasse de 1’école une 
maison d’éducation ot 1’on s’applique essentiellement a former le 
ecaractére de l|’éléve, 4 instruire celui-ci de ses devoirs envers la 
société. 

Considéré au point de vue social, le transcendantalisme pro- 
clame done 1’existence, dans |’>homme, d’un instinct infaillible, 
d’une intuition indépendante de la raison et de 1’expérience sen- 
sible.’ intuition qui le rend conscient de la loi de sa destinée,’ 
conscient aussi des moyens capables d’en assurer 1’accomplisse- 
ment. Cette loi, c'est le perfectionnement; ce moyen, c’est la 
pratique de la justice. S’opposant, d’une part, au pouvoir the- 
ocratique, ou seulement despotique, issu de la doctrine catholique 
et calviniste du péché originel,® d’autre part 4 1’utilitarisme issu 
d’une économie politique dont les assises reposent sur des inst}- 
tutions en partie surannées, les transcendantalistes déclarent que 
seul un gouvernement soucieux d’assurer a chaque individu 1’exer- 
cice de ses droits et d’exiger aussi que chaque individu s’acquitte 
de ses devoirs envers la société, conserve sa raison d’étre, accom- 
plit la mission pour laquelle il existe. 

Une telle conception de 1’Etat et de ses devoirs ne manquait 
certes pas d’originalité. Elle était, sinon étrangére aux tradi- 
tions qui avaient inspiré les premiers signataires de la constitu- 

1 ‘‘Transcendentalism,’’ ainsi s’exprimait Theodore Parker, ‘‘ affirms 
that man has moral faculties which lead him to justice and right, and by 
his own nature can find out what is right and just, and can know it and be 
certain of it. Conscience shows him what should be and shall be. Con- 
science transcends experience.’’ Works, VI, pp. 29, 32. 

‘‘They acknowledge’’ [the transcendentalists ], lisons-nous ailleurs, ‘‘in 
the nature of man an arbiter for his deeds, a standard transcending 
sense and time, and are in my views the true utilitarians.’’ Memoirs of 


Margaret Fuller, II, p. 29. 


2‘¢There is a deep feeling among men that they have a right as men to 
the greatest development and to the free employment of all their faculties, 
physical, intellectual and moral, in order to ameliorate their own personal 
condition and that of society in general.’’ Christian Examiner, X, p. 280. 

‘<The divine end in society is Humane Perfection.’’ Dtal, IV, p. 65. 


8 [‘*Transcendentalism] ... is potential perfectibility of man, say 
gome, ... an assertion of the worth and dignity of man, ...a reaction 
against the moral and political skepticism which resulted from the philoso- 
phy of sensation. But Transcendentalism is not merely a rejection of Cal- 
vinism, but a creed with distinct tenets of its own; .. . [it is a] disregard 
of all external authority and tradition.’’ Hawthorne and Transcendental- 
ism, Catholic World, XCIII, p. 200. 
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tion américaine, du moins peu en accord avec les lois et les 
habitudes politiques de l’époque qui nous oeeupe. Or, un mouve’ 
ment de pensée sociale qui durant un quart de siécle avait été 
encouragé par une opinion publique considérable et conduit par 
l’élite intelleetuelle de presque tout un peuple ne saurait avoir 
pris naissance spontanément et doit bien avoir eu ses causes loin- 
taines ou profondes. Si a ce point de vue spécial nous n‘avons 
a nous occuper que des origines francaises de ce dernier mouve- 
ment, il est néanmoins indispensable que nous disions briévement 
sous quel aspect se présente, au point de vue social, le transcen- 
dantalisme, et cela afin d‘étre mieux a méme de determiner ce que 
cette doctrine peut bien devoir aux sociologues francais. Et pour 
ce faire considérons l’attitude que prirent vis-a-vis de la société 
les idéalistes de la Nouvelle-Angleterre ainsi que les relations que 
la plupart d’entre eux entretinrent avec Brook Farm. 





ui 
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CHAPITRE II 


REFORMES SOCIALES 
ET 
TRANSCENDANTALISME 


1. ATTITUDE DES TRANSCENDANTALISTES VIS-A-VIS DE 
LA SOCIETE 


Le transcendantalisme, qui avait été, au point de vue reli- 
gieux, une réaction contre |’orthodoxie des églises trinitaires et 
le rationalisme de certains unitaires; en philosophie. une réaction 
contre le sensualisme de Locke, fut au point de vue social une 
réaction contre les préjugés entretenus dans les moeurs par le 
conservatisme des classes dirigeantes de la nation. Tandis que 
les calvinistes, tout occupés encore de leur théologie et de leurs 
controverses, s’en remettaient a Dieu du soin de rendre meilleurs 
l’homme et la société; tandis que les unitaires inclinaient de plus 
en plus 4 faire de la religion une philosophie dont les concepts 
n’allaient guére au dela des lieux communs de 1’utilitarisme de 
la doctrine de Thomas Brown, les transcendantalistes, insistant 
sur la nécessité de précher et de vivre |’évangile intégral, voulu- 
rent qu’on étendit a toutes les relations créées par la vie sociale 
une morale dont tout le monde proclamait 1’excellence lorsqu’ elle 
s’appliquait 4 la vie de l’individu. Ils avaient dit d’abord: 
l’homme est un étre religieux et moral que la seule intuition rend 
econscient de ses devoirs envers Dieu; ils ajoutérent: 1’>homme est 
un étre sociable que cette méme intuition rend conscient de ses 
obligations envers la société. 

Partant de ce principe que la nature humaine est essentielle- 
ment bonne, que 1’ame, dans chaque individu, est d’un prix infini 
et que le devoir par excellence consiste dans }’effort destiné 4 
assurer le libre développement de toutes les facultés que l’>homme 
a recues avec la vie, les transcendantalistes se firent les champions 
du mouvement anti-esclavagiste ainsi que les défenseurs de la 
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cause du féminisme; suggérérent tout un plan de réforme de 
l’enscignement primaire et supérieur; tentérent, enfin, dans la 
mesure de leurs moyens, d’organiser entre eux une société fondée 
sur des principes de justice et d’humanité. 

Sil est certain que les représentants de la doctrine que nous 
étudions furent abolitionnistes parce que chrétiens, et non point 
parece que transcendantalistes, il ne l’est par moins qu’ils trouveé- 
rent dans la philosophie qu’ils avaient adoptée des arguments 
bien propres 4 justifier ]’attitude qu’ils prirent vis-a-vis de l’es- 
clavage. Si, comme ils le préchaient, 1’4me humaine est d’un 
prix infini; si, comme ils le disaient également, le devoir par 
excellence est le perfectionnement, il va de soi que 1|’esclave est 
l’égal de son maitre. que l’un autant que l’autre a le droit de 
disposer de sa personne et de sa vie. Sur ce point, comme sur 
bien d’autres auxquels nous avons touché,'les idéalistes de la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre se trouvaient etre opposes aux calvinistes 
qui, n’admettant point que l’homme fit capable d’aucun bien, ne 
croyaient pas davantage a son perfectionnement et ne voyaient 
dans l’esclavage que 1’état de déchéance dans lequel Dieu avait — 
mis pour toujours les descendants de Cham. IIs se trouvaient 
également opposés a certains unitaires! qui, trop disposés a faire 
du sens commun la régle le leurs actions, ne portaient qu’une 
médiocre attention a la libération de créatures si bien faites pour 
servir leurs fins intéressées. 

Les arguments auxquels eurent recours occasionnellement les 
transcendantalistes pour justifier leur attitude vis-a-vis de 1’abo- 
litionnisme furent aussi ceux dont ils surent se servir dans leur 
défense du féminisme. Ici encore, opposés aux calvinistes qui ne 
voyaient dans la femme que 1’étre faible et coupable qu’un Dieu 

1Ce serait, en effet, une erreur de supposer que le clergé unanime des 
églises unitaires défendit avec zéle la cause de ]’abolitionnisme. ‘‘ Even 
Unitarian clergy,’’ écrivait Harriet Martineau en 1837, ‘‘advocates third 
and fourth rate objections ... (against slavery) leaving it to the laity to 
carry out the first and pressing moral effort of the age . . . blind to their 
mission of enlightening and guiding the moral sentiment of society in its 
greatest crisis. .. . The most guilty class of the communty in regard to the 
slavery question at present is not slaveholding nor even the mercantile, but 
the clerical, because they are not blinded by life-long prejudice and customs, 


nor by pecuniary interest.’’ Harriet Martineau, ‘‘Society in America,’' 
Christian Examiner, XXIII, p. 243. 
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juste et irrité a condamné a vivre dans un état de dépendance et 
d’infériorité pour la punir de sa premiére faute; a certains uni- 
taires, aussi, qui ne voyaient point l’avantage qu’on eit pu 
retirer d’une plus grande liberté accordée 4 d’aimables créatures 
qui se plaignaient si faiblement de leur condition, les idéalistes 
considérérent dans la femme 1’ame elle-méme,? une Ame ayant, 
elle aussi, conscience des droits imprescriptibles que la nature lui 
a dévolus. La loi fondamentale de 1’étre humain étant le progrés 
et le perfectionnement—nous continuons a nous placer au point 
de vue des transcendantalistes—la femme autant que ]’>homme a 
le droit d’exercer toutes charges, de remplir toutes fonctions, de 
jouir de tous priviléges qui lui permettent d’assurer dans sa vie, 
d’assurer pareillement dans la société, la réalisation de 1’idéal 
moral que lm ont fait entrevoir sa raison, son coeur et sa con- 
science. 

Proclamer que 1’esclave est l’égal de son maitre; accorder a 
la femme des droits que jusqu’alors l">homme avait été seul a pos- 
séder, appelait des réformes auxquelles 1’enseignement dans les 
écoles primaires et supérieures ne pouvait demeurer étranger. 
C’est ce que comprirent bien nos idéalistes qui entendirent que 
celles-ci préparassent celles-la, que les écoles cessassent d’étre des 
institutions destinées 4 servir les intéréts de la libre pensée ou ceux 
de 1’orthodoxie’ et devinssent des institutions capables de former 

2‘*As the friend of the negro,’’ faisait remarquer Margaret Fuller, 
‘assumes that one man cannot by right hold another in bondage, so should 
the friend of Woman assume that Man cannot by right lay even well-meant 
restrictions on Woman. If the negro be a soul, if the Woman be a soul 
apparelled in flesh, to one Master only they are accountable. There is but 
one law for souls; ... there is but one doctrine for ye both, and that is 
the doctrine of the soul.’’ Woman in the 19th Century, pp. 37, 338. 

8 Le Christian Examiner, qui s’était fait l1’organe des revendications sur 
lesquelles insistérent ceux des unitaires qui nous occupent, faisait suivre des 
remarques suivantes son compte-rendu d’un livre-de M. Matter intitulé 
De l’tnfluence des moeurs sur les lois, et de l’tnfluence des lots sur les moeurs, 
et publié a Paris en 1832: ... ‘‘not a little of the education received by a 
large portion of the children of our own country is perhaps only better than 
none. Some want their children to be educated Calvinists, Catholics, Episco- 
pals, Methodists, Universalists, Unitarians, and some to be believers in no 
religion. The most government can do is, to disregard the wants of all 
parties, and prohibit all sectarian and, as things are, all religious instruc- 
tion; which is, in fact, prohibiting instruction in what it most concerns us | 
to know. We have education for children, but let the people too be educated, 


let them have just ideas on whatever can affect man as a moral, religious 
or social being.’’ XX (1836), p. 157. 
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simplement des hommes religieux, justes et bons. II s’agissait, 
non de chasser la religion de 1’école, mais de l’y rendre plus 
tolérante ;* non de considérer |’instruction comme un but. mais 
d’en faire un instrument destiné a former le caractére, 4 diriger 
la volonté, a éveiller dans 1’esprit tout ce que celui-ci a recu de 
la nature ;° non de faire de 1’enfant une sorte de prodige capable 
de faire bel étalage des choses qu’il a apprises, mais un homme 
conscient de ses obligations envers la société ainsi qu’envers lui- 
meme, désireux et capable de faire servir au bien et au bien-étre 
de ses semblables les choses qu’on lui enseigne.*® 

Les transcendantalistes, aprés s’étre faits les apdtres de 1 ’abo- 
litionnisme et du féminisme, comme nous venons de le montrer, 
non seulement concurent |’éducation dans le sens que nous venons 
d’indiquer, mais, allant toujours plus avant dans la voie qu’ils 
s’étaient tracée, préconisérent l’organisation d’une société dans 
laquelle les hommes pourraient, enfin, vivre 1’idéal chrétien que 
les églises despuis plus de dix-neuf siécles s’efforcent de précher. 
Témoins des injustices et de la corruption, de la misére et de 
l’hypocrisie dont la société de leur temps leur offrait par endroits 
le spectacle, ils firent a cette société. et davantage encore aux ins- 
titutions sur lesquelles elle reposait, une guerre sans merci. 
Puis, faisant suivre de 1l’action leur parole indignée, ils fondé- 
rent a leur usage une sorte de communauté dont la constitution 

4‘ Religion,’’ écrivait W. E. Channing vers 1823, ‘‘in its broadest sense 
should be taught. It should indirectly mix with all teaching.’’ Channing, 
Works, I, p. 386. 

5 ‘*The true end of education,’’ dira le méme auteur, ‘‘as we have again 
and again suggested, is to unfold and direct aright our whole nature. Its 
office is to call forth power of every kind, power of thought, affection, will 
and outward action; power to observe, to reason, to judge, to contrive; 
power to adopt good ends firmly and to pursue them efficiently; power to 
govern ourselves and to influence others; power to gain and spread happi- 
ness. Ibid., p. 383. 

6‘‘The intellect was created, not to receive passively a few words, dates, 
facts, but to be active for the acquisition of truth. Accordingly, education 
should labor to inspire a profound love of truth ... and yet, how little is 
done to teach the right use of the intellect in the common modes of training 
either rich or poor; ... in proportion as the child gains knowledge he 
should be taught how to use it well, how to turn it to the good of mankind. 
The science of morals should form an important part of every child’s in- 
struction. Every school established by law should be specially bound to 


teach the duties of the citizen to the state, to unfold the principles of free 
institutions.’’ Ibid., pp. 382, 383. 
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était tout inspirée de ces principes de justice et d’humanité dont 
l’"homme a conscience, comme ils disaient, par la seule intuition. 

Quelques citations serviront 4 montrer quels étaient les griefs 
de nos idéalistes, quels aussi les moyens auxquels ils entendaient 
recourir pour faire disparaitre les maux qu’ils déploraient et 
nous permettront de dégager peu a peu le caractére des revendi- 
eations dont ils se firent les courageux apotres. Comme nous 
allons le voir, leurs reproches s’adressaient a une civilisation dont 
les malheurs qu’elle a préparés 4 tous compensent mal les bien- 
faits qu’elle a assurés a quelques-uns; 4 une société préoecupée 
bien plus de sauvegarder avec soin les intéréts matériels d’une 
élite privilégiée qu’a assurer le bien étre du peuple en général; 
a des institutions plus jalouses de conserver intactes les traditions 
et les lois du passé que de modifier ces lois pour les faire servir 
aux besoins du présent. 

‘“‘Of modern eivilization,’’ écrivait W. E. Channing, ‘‘the 
natural fruits are, contempt for others’ rights, fraud. oppression, 
a gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure and commercial 
convulsions, all tending to impoverish the laborer and to render 
every condition insecure.’” Ailleurs, portant son attention plus 
spécialement sur le sort peu enviable des classes ouvriéres, le 
méme auteur dira: ‘‘Fainting with toil, they meet others unbur- 
dened as they think, with labor or a care. They feel that all 
life’s prizes have fallen to others. Hence brooding discontent. 
Hence envy and hatred. Hence crimes justified in a measure to 
their own minds by what seem to them the unjust and cruel in- 
equalities of social life. Here are some of the miseries of eiviliza- 
tion.® 

Emerson, lui-méme, qui fait souvent reproche aux transcen- 
dantalistes de leurs exagérations et de leur parti pris, se plaint 
comme eux des hommes et des institutions. ‘‘The Americans,’’ 
disait-il & son tour, ‘‘rely on the power of the dollar; they are 
deaf to sentiment. Thev think you may talk the north wind down 
as easily as raise society, and no class more faithless than the 


7 Citation tirée du Harbinger et rapportée dans Codman, p. 104. 
8 Channing, Complete Works, p. 77. 
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scholars or intellectual men. . . . I see at once how paltry is all 
this generation of unbelievers, and what a house of ecards their 
Institutions are, and I see what one brave man, what one great 
thought executed might effect.’’”® 

Brownson, a son tour, fait reproche a ses compatriotes de 
rester indifférents 4 un état de choses qui devrait appeler leurs 
protestations: ‘‘Of all people in the world.’’ s’enhardit-il a dire 
—certes, nous laissons a |’auteur de ces remarques la responsa: 
bilité qu’elles impliquent—‘‘ Englishmen and Americans are the 
least disturbed by ineongruities, inconsistencies, ineconsequences 
and anomalies; ... the eapitalist employs labor that he may 
grow rich and richer; the laborer sells his labor that he may not 
die of hunger. Moral worth and intellectual superiority count 
for nothing.’° ‘‘A democratic government,’’ écrit ailleurs 1’édi- 
teur de la Boston Quarterly Review, ‘‘that leaves untouched all 
the social inequalities or inequalities of condition . .. always 
struck me as an absurdity.’”'' ‘‘What are the boasted advan- 
tages of a democratic government,’’ ajoute le méme auteur, ‘‘if 
the people under it are to be in point of fact cursed with all the 
evils of social inequality ? What avails it that I am declared equal 
to my neighbor, when in fact I am regarded by him and by my- 
self, and by all others, as his social inferior, when he may task 
my labor almost at will, and fix himself the wages he shall pay 
me, when. in fact, he may live in ease and luxury without labor, 
and I, an able-bodied man, and well skilled in all kinds of labor. 
ean by my simple labor but barely keep myself and family from 
starving ?’’?? 

Thoreau, plus indigné encore que ses fréres en la foi ‘‘trans- 
cendantaliste,’’ fait en passant cette remarque pittoresque: ‘‘Is 
man so cheap that he cannot be clothed but with a mat, a rag! 
... Let the mature rich wear the rags and insufficient clothing, 
let the infant poor wear the purple and fine linen.’’? Et quant 
aux palliatifs auxquels on a recours pour parer 4 ces maux, le 


9 Emerson, Complete Works, I, 248-250. 
10 Brownson, Works, V, p. 114. 

11 Jbid., V, p. 113. 

12 [hid., XIX, p. 36. 

13 Thoreau, Complete Works, IX, p. 222. 
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sage de Concord leur fait un court procés qu’il résume en ces 
mots: ‘Our charitable institutions are an insult to humanity, a 
charity that dispenses the crumbs that fall from its overloaded 
tables, which are left after its feasts.’’!* 

Wilham E. Channing, dont nous avons déja rapporté quelques 
citations, en veut a son pays de ne point s’engager résolument 
dans la voie que lui trace sa constitution, lui fait grief de ne 
savoir qu’imiter ce que l’on fait ailleurs. ‘‘We boast of our 
political institutions,’’ écrivait-il, ‘‘and receive our teachings, 
books, impressions, from the school of Monarchy.’’* JL ’attaque 
est encore plus violente lorsque,:s’adressant aux gouvernements 
comme il les voit partout constitués, il ajoute: ‘‘Government 
ordained by God to defend the weak against the strong, to 
exalt right against might, has up to this time been the great 
wrong-doer. Its crimes throw those of private men into the shade. 
Its murderers reduce to insignificance those of the bandits, 
pirates, highwaymen, assassins, against whom it undertakes to 
protect society.’’?® 

Inutile de citer davantage. Les quelques passages que nous 
avons rappelés ne laissent point de doute sur le jugement que 
portérent sur les hommes et sur les institutions de leur temps 
les transcendantalistes. Ce n’est point assez, cependant, que nous 
sachions que les idéalistes de la Nouvelle-Angleterre s’opposérent 
a des traditions qu’ils accusaient de ne servir que des institu- 
tions surannées. Il importe que nous sachions aussi ce qu’ils 
entendaient mettre a la place de 1’édifice renversé. 

14 Margaret Fuller n’est pas moins pessimiste que W. E. Channing. 
Nous en avons la preuve dans le nassage suivant tiré de ses ouvrages: 
‘<The more I see of the terrible ills which infest the body political of 
Europe, the more indignant I feel at the selfishness or stupidity of those 


in my own country who oppose an examination of those subjects.’’ At 
Home and Abroad, p. 205. 


165 W. E. Channing, Complete Works, p. 8. 

Les transcendantalistes, du reste, ne furent pas seuls 4 se plaindre des— 
moeurs et des institutions de leur temps et de leur pays. II suffit de lire 
pour s’en convaincre Society in America (1837), par Harriett Martineau; 
Letter to His Countrymen (1834), Home as Found (1838), The Monikins 
(1835) par James Fenimore Cooper. Malgré l’esprit de parti pris qui 
inspire ces écrits, ils ne confirment que trop le témoignage des auteurs 
dont les noms sont revenus si souvent sous notre plume. 
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2. LES TRANSCENDANTALISTES ET BrRooK FARM 


S’il est aisé de voir ce dont les transcendantalistes ne veulent 
plus, il ne l’est pas de discerner nettement le but qu’ils se pro- 
posent, non plus que les moyens auxquels ils entendent recourir 
pour atteindre ce but. Dans un eas nous n’avons pour nous 
orienter qu’un certain nombre de déclarations de principes assez 
vagues que nous pouvons recuelllir au cours d’une lecture atten- 
tive des écrits de nos idéalistes; dans l’autre cas, nous n’avons 
pour nous instruire que cette tentative intéressante, encore que 
trés limitée, de réorganisation de la société, qui a nom Brook 
Farm. 

Société et gouvernement, disaient les transcendantalistes, sont 
constitués de facon a sauvegarder les intéréts matériels d’une 
classe privilégiée 4 laquelle vont toutes les faveurs, & maintenir 
dans un état de servitude ceux dont le travail est le plus indis- 
pensable a la vie économique de la nation, ce qui ne va pas 
sans creer un état de choses qui est la négation méme de la 
démocratie. Il importe done de répartir de facon équitable les 
fardeaux et les responsabilités et de rendre a chacun la part 
qui lui revient du produit de son labeur. II s’agit de soustraire 
au luxe de quelques-uns ce qui est nécessaire au bien-étre de tous; 
il s’agit de protéger l'homme pour le moins autant que la pro- 
priété de faeon que les lois destinées a4 maintenir 1|’ordre social 
sauvegardent non seulement le bien-étre matériel de chaque indi- 
vidu mais aussi, mais davantage encore, son bien-étre moral. Le 
seul réle légitime d’un gouvernement—et les quelques citations 
dont nous allons faire suivre ces généralités montreront bien que 
nous ne disons rien que n’aient exprimé les chefs du mouvement 
que nous étudions—consiste 4 assurer a chaque individu le libre 
exercice de toutes ses facultés. 

Comme nous |’avons montré, il est un point sur lequel nos 
transcendantalistes se mirent tous d’accord: l’ordre social, nous 
disent-ils, est en réalité un désordre social, et les gouvernements 
qui devraient assurer le bien-etre des peuples ne s’oceupent que 
d’assurer le maintien d’injustices qui permettent aux wns de 
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vivre dans l’oisiveté et contraignent les autres a vivre une vie de 
privations et de labeur assidu. I] s’agit done de reconstituer la 
société de facon que les uns et les autres, s’acquittant des devoirs 
rendus indispensables par la vie en commun, recoivent leur juste 
part d’un bien-étre rendu possible pour tous; de considérer 
"homme, non comme un étre méchant qu’il importe toujours 
d’empécher de commettre quelque mal, mais comme un étre bon 
disposé par nature a faire le bien; de créer et d’entretenir cette 
conviction que la société existe pour 1]’individu, non 1’individu 
pour la société, et que l’*homme doit 4 l’humanité plus encore 
qu’a la nation. 

Comme nous l’avons montré par les quelques citations que 
nous avons rapportées dans le chapitre précédent, les transcen- 
dantalistes que nous avions trouvés trés unis dans leur opposition 
a l’ordre social existant, se contentérent, dans leurs protestations, 
de déclarations assez vagues dont nous serions encore a chercher 
l’application pratique qu’on en pourrait bien faire, si les idéa- 
listes dont nous nous oceupons ne s’étaient décidés eux-mémes, 
vers 1840, a organiser 4 leur usage une sorte de communauté des- 
tinée a prouver qu’une société viable pouvait étre fondée sur les 
principes de justice et d’humanité préconisés par eux. Cette 
organisation, dont il faut bien que nous disions quelque chose 
avant de rechercher ce que furent, au point de vue social, les 
origines francaises du transcendantalisme, c’est Brook Farm."® 

Vers 1840, c’est-d-dire trois ans aprés la formation du 
‘Transcendental Club,’’ George Ripley, désireux de donner 
forme a son projet longuement caressé de vivre intégralement 
l’évangile préché dans son église, renoncait 4 la carriére pasto- 
rale; puis, accompagné de sa femme, de sa soeur et de quelques 
amis, allait s’installer 4 Roxbury, 4 neuf milles de Boston, ou 
il organisa, en 1842, l’association connue sous le nom de Brook 
Farm. II s’agissait pour lui, ainsi que pour tous ceux qui por- 

16 J] va de soi que nous n’entendons point dire ici de Brook Farm tout 
ce qu’on en peut lire dans les ouvrages spéciaux consacrés a ce sujet, mais 
seulement ce qu’il en faut savoir pour étre 4 méme de définir le transcen- 


dantalisme tel qu’il nous apparait sous son aspect social; pour étre 4 méme 
aussi d’en rechercher les origines francaises. 
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taient intéret a son entreprise, de créer une sorte de communauté 
laique destinée a assurer & ceux qui en feraient partie les avan- 
tages d’une vie ou les travaux du corps s’ajouteraient pour tous 
aux travaux de l’esprit, o8 chacun recevrait le produit intégral 
de son labeur quotidien; d’une vie, enfin, of régneraient. et la 
justice. et la fraternité. 

Dans leur introduction aux articles de réglement qu’avant de 
quitter Boston ils avaient adoptés, les organisateurs de Brook 
Farm définissaient en partie comme suit le but de leur associa- 
tion: ‘‘To apply the principles of justice and love to our social 
organization in accordance with the laws of Divine Providence; 
to substitute a svstem of brotherly codperation for one of selfish 
competition; to institute an attractive, efficient and productive 
system of industry; to secure to our children and to those who 
may be entrusted to our care the benefits of the highest phvsical, 
intellectual and moral education; to prevent the exercise of 
worldly anxiety by the competent supply of our necessary wants; 
to diminish the desire of excessive accumulation by making the 
acquisition of individual property subservient to upright and 
disinterested uses; to guarantee to each other the means of physi- 
eal support and of spiritual progress, and thus to impart a 
greater freedom, simplicity, truthfulness, refinement and moral 
dignity to our mode of life.’’?’ 

Pendant prés de deux ans, toutes choses manchevents a souhait. 
La joie et 1’enthousiasme qui régnaient a la ferme aussi bien qu’a 
l’école aidérent a vaincre les difficultés sans lesquelles n’allait pas 
la mise en oeuvre d’une exploitation agricole destinée a assurer 
le suecés matériel de 1’enterprise désignée sous le nom d’ ‘‘ Insti- 
tute of Agriculture and Education.’’ Comme le nombre des 
membres de 1”‘ Association’’ avait en péu de temps grandi pas- 
sablement. i] fallut ajouter a l’unique batiment qu’on avait occupé 
d’autres batiments, puis coordonner mieux, pour les faire servir 
a des buts définis, les diverses et multiples activités auxquelles 
on se livrait dans la communaute. Pour assurer le succés de 
l’entreprise, ce n’était point assez qu’on ett a Brook Farm des 


17 Codman, Brook Farm, pp. 11, 12. 
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intellectuels tout préts 4 dispenser aux éléves de tout age confiés 
& leurs soins tous les bienfaits de l’instruction, et quelques 
fermiers capables de cultiver les terres qu’on y avait acquises; 
que les uns et les autres fussent trés désireux de vivre conformé- 
ment aux principes de justice et de fraternité que leur conscience 
de chrétiens leur avait fait adopter. Sil est certes bien vrai 
que ]’>homme ne vit pas de pain seulement, il l’est pour le moins 
autant qu’il vit d’abord de pain. II était done indispensable 
qu’on rendit profitable l’exploitation agricole que 1’on avait com- 
mencée. L’expérience de deux années en de telles matiéres avait 
montré qu’é moins de changements importants apportés dans les 
affaires de la colonie on irait au-devant de trés gros déficits. 
Fallait-il créer de nouvelles écoles, y attirer un plus grand 
nombre d’éléves, mettre en valeur un domaine plus grand, 
ajouter a l’industrie agricole l’industrie manufacturiére? Telles 
étaient les questions auxquelles il importait de donner, & bref 
délai, une solution. 

Nous touchons a 1’année 1844. Comme nous venons de le voir, 
deux années avaient passé depuis la fondation de 1’association 
dont Ripley était resté le chef. Depuis plusieurs mois, depuis 
sans doute le retour, en Amérique, d’Albert Brisbane, qui s’était 
instruit a Berlin d’abord, puis 4 Paris, des théories sociales 
exposées par Fourier, on s’était beaucoup préoccupé a Rox- 
bury des voies et des moyens par lesquels on pourrait faire de 
1*‘Institute of Agriculture and Education,’’ dont la transforma- 
tion était devenue nécessaire, un de ces phalanstéres qu’avaient 
préconisés les disciples du sociologue francais. On ne mit pas 
beaucoup de temps a prendre une décision. Encouragé par 
l’intérét qu’un public déja nombreux portait au fouriérisme. par 
la parole enthousiaste de Brisbane, 4 qui ce dernier systéme était 
apparu comme une révélation, et beaucoup plus encore par la 
persuasion dans laquelle on était que le fouriérisme n’était autre 
' que la science mise au service de 1’industrie pour la réalisation 
de la morale sociale, on emprunta 4 ce systéme tout ce dont on 
pouvait faire 4 Brook Farm une application utile et immédiate. 

Dans l’introduction dont on fit précéder les nouveaux 
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réglements adoptés a Brook Farm en janvier 1844, les trans- 
cendantalistes définissaient comme suit leur ecroyance et leur 
but: ‘*We believe,’’ disaient-ils. ‘‘that humanity, trained by 
these long centuries of suffering and struggle. led on by so many 
saints and heroes and sages. is at length prepared to enter into 
that universal order toward which it has perpetually moved.— 
Thus we declare that the imperative duty of this time and coun- 
try. nay. more. that its only salvation and the salvation of civil- 
ized countries, lies in the reorganization of society according to 
the unchanging laws of human nature, and of universal har- 
mony.’’!8 

Les réglements qu’introduisaient les remarques que nous 
venons de citer ne différaient pas grandement de ceux qu’on avait 
établis deux ans auparavant. Ils supposaient, cependant. une 
réorganisation compléte de 1'exploitation agricole, exploitation 
sur laquelle reposaient, ne l’oublions pas. le bien-étre matériel 
et l’existence méme de 1’ ‘‘ Association.”’ Ils ne préconisaient 
rien moins, comme nous le verrons mieux dans le chapitre que 
nous consacrerons aux origines franeaises du transeendantalisme. 
que l’adaptation du systéme coopératif de Fourier 4 la vie 
sociale de la communauté. 

Toutes choses pour un temps marchérent a souhait. <A la 
ferme. a l’atelier, et mé€me @ la cuisine, chacun avait sa place 
dans le groupe ou la série qu’il s’y était choisi. L’ordre et 
l’économie présidaient 4 toutes les activités, et 1’on ne se mettait 
en peine que du trop peu de place dont on disposait pour les 
derniers arrivés dans la communauté. Déja on avait élevé au 
sommet de la colline. d’oa la vue embrassait les champs mis 
en culture et les quelques batiments qu’on avait déja construits. 
la grande habitation destinée a devenir le centre du phalanstere. 
quand deux événements survinrent qui devaient. 1’un compro- 
mettre le succés de l’exploitation agricole, }’autre consommer 
la ruine de toute l’entreprise. Le 3 avril 1845, en effet. Minot 
Pratt, qui depuis le jour méme ov Ripley s’était installé 4 Brook 
Farm, avait été chargé de la direction de la ferme. se retirait 





18 Codman, Brook Farm, pp. 42, 43. 
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de 1‘ Association.’’ Quoique la lettre qu’& cette occasion il 
adressa aux administrateurs du nouveau phalanstére ne trahit 
que les regrets qu'il éprouvait de quitter une société qui lui était 
devenue particuliérement chére, il n’est pas difficile de deviner 
les raisons qui l’avaient engagé 4 s’éloigner de Brook Farm. 
Malgré tous les changements nécessités par l’organisation du 
phalanstere, la situation financiére de la communauté s’était a 
peine améliorée. ‘‘We are surrounded by great difficulties,’’ 
éerivait Albert Brisbane. le 9 décembre 1845, ... ‘‘I see no 
immediate chance of obtaining a capital sufficient for a good 
experiment, and until we have the capital to organize upon quite 
a complete seale, I should say that it would be a very great mis- 
fortune to dissolve Brook Farm.’’?® 

Minot Pratt, comme on peut le soupeconner grace aux notes 
qui précédent, n’avait pas été seul a voir que |’entreprise qu’on 
avait tant 4 coeur de mener a bonne fin ne resterait pas long- 
temps fermement établie sur les nouvelles bases qu’on lui avait 
données. Toutefois, grace 4 1’appel que Brisbane par la parole 
et par la plume avait adressé aux nombreux partisans que 
Fourier avait en Amérique, les choses pour un temps parurent 
prendre une meilleure tournure. L’argent indispensable a 
l’achévement de la construction du phalanstére avait été trouvé. 
On avait de plus |’assurance que plusieurs familles assez riches 
ne tarderaient pas a venir s’installer dans la maison commune 
agrandie et mieux aménagée. Un joyeux optimisme avait déji 
pris la place du doute et du découragement, quand une catastro- 
phe vint d’un seul coup détruire l’oeuvre qu’a foree de travail 
et de persévérance on avait mis quatre ans a édifier. Le trois 
mars 1846, tandis que par un bal qui venait de s’ouvrir on célé- 
brait le reeommencement des travaux qui devaient un peu plus 
tard. une fois pour toutes, achever la construction du fameux 
batiment dont on avait posé les premiers fondements au cours de 
1’été 1844, le phalanstére brilait. Malgré tous les efforts tentés 
pour le sauver; malgré les prompts secours venus de toutes parts, 
la grande maison commune ne fut plus en quelques heures qu’un 


19 Ibid., p. 146. 
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amas de décombres et de ruines fumantes. L’événement fut 
fatal a 1%‘ Association.’’ On n’eut point le courage d’édifier a 
nouveau le phalanstére détruit. Avec au coeur le regret de 
laisser inachevée l’oeuvre de réforme sociale qu’ils avaient entre- 
prise, ceux des transcendantalistes qui étaient demeurés fidéles a 
Brook Farm durent aller reprendre dans cette société a laquelle 
ils avaient cru pouvoir échapper leur place accoutumeée. 

S’il était indispensable que nous dissions ce que fut Brook 
Farm, cette institution ayant été ]’entreprise de réforme sociale 
la plus importante qu’eussent tentée les transcendantalistes. il 
l’est aussi que nous rappelions briévement quels furent ceux 
d’entre eux qu’y s’y intéressérent. Comme nous devrons plus 
tard déterminer quelle part d’influence les spiritualistes franeais 
peuvent avoir exercée sur l’organisation du phalanstére de Rox- 
bury que nous venons de rappeler, il importe que nous sachions 
quels en furent les chefs et les inspirateuurs. 

Comme nous etimes déja l’occasion de le dire, ce fut George 
Ripley qui prit l’initiative de l’organisation de Brook Farm. 
Désireux avant tout de conformer sa vie aux préceptes de |’Evan- 
gile, renoncant a 1’exercice d’un ministére qui lui était devenu a 
charge, il avait pris sur lui de créer une société ot il fit pos- 
sible d’agir en toutes choses conformément aux principes de 
justice et d’humanité que tout homme de conscience et de coeur 
porte en soi. Des quelque vingt personnes qui, de Boston et 
d’ailleurs, prirent avec Ripley le chemin de Brook Farm au 
printemps de 1841, deux seulement, Nathaniel Hawthorne et 
John S. Dwight appartenaient au groupe des transcendantalistes. 
Le premier nous a laissé dans ‘‘ Blithedale Romance’’ le souvenir 
de son séjour d’un an parmi les fondateurs de 1”‘ Association. ’’2° 
Converti, lui aussi, aux idées humanitaires que partageaient 
beaucoup d’hommes de son époque, entretenant l’espoir de voir 
enfin s’établir une société oti chaque individu pourrait tout a la 
fois exercer un métier et se livrer aux travaux de l’esprit. il 
s’était fait un devoir de passer a la ferme le temps qu’il ne pas- 





20 D’intéressants détails sur le séjour de Hawthorne A Brook Farm ont 
été rapportéd dans le livre que M. L. Dhaleine a écrit sur la vie et 
l’oeuvre du romancier américain. Voir pp. 220-253. 
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sait pas dans son cabinet d’études. S’il est vrai qu’il en eut vite 
assez de ce genre de vie, il l’est aussi qu’il regretta plus tard 
d’avoir quitté Brook Farm aprés n’y avoir séjourné qu’une 
année. 

Plus persévérant que ]’auteur de ‘‘Blithedale Romance,’’ 
John S. Dwight fut des derniers 4 quitter Roxbury. Durant les 
quatre années de son séjour 4 Brook Farm, il mit consciencieuse- 
ment au service de 1‘ Association’’ ses talents de musicien ains! 
que ses connaissances de latiniste, contribuant ainsi au succés de 
1’école?! que George Ripley lui-méme avait organisée en 1842. 

Si nous pouvons nous dispenser de dire ce que furent ceux 
des phalanstériens qu’on ne désigna point sous le nom de trans- 
ecendantalistes, 11 est nécessaire que nous sachions |’attitude que 
prirent 4 l’égard de 1”‘ Association’’ ceux des chefs du mouve- 
ment que nous étudions qui ne Jugérent pas a4 propos de se Joindre 
a l’exode dont Ripley, accompagné de sa femme et de quelques 
amis, avait pris |’initiative. 

S’agissant tout d’abord de William Ellery Channing, qui ne 
connut de Brook Farm que les travaux de la premiére heure, nous 
savons qu’il porta a cette modeste tentative de réorganisation de 
la société le plus grand intérét. Désireux qu’il était, lui aussi, 
de ne faire de la morale sociale qu’un prolongement de la morale 
individuelle; de faire de l’une et de 1’autre l’application obligée 
de ]’évangile chrétien, il ne pouvait manquer de se réjouir a la 
pensée que 1”‘ Association’? de Roxbury réaliserait un jour cet 
idéal social dont 11 révait déjé dans ses jeunes années. 

Si la mort empécha le grand prédicateur unitaire de Boston 
de s’intéresser longtemps a Brook Farm, il eut du moins la 
satisfaction de voir que son neveu, William Henry Chan- 
ning,”? en était devenu un de ses partisans les plus zélés et les 
21 Le corps enseignant de Brook Farm se composait, en 1842, de dix 
instituteurs et institutrices. Quatre d’entre eux portaient le nom de Ripley. 
Ce qui de cette école nous intéresse le plus, c’est de savoir que tous les 


éléves y étaient astreints chaque jour & deux heures de travail manuel. 
Pour plus de détails sur ce sujet voir Codman, Brook Farm, pp. 10-15. 


22 Rappelons en passant que le libéralisme de William Henry Channing 
trouva expression dans un certain nombre d’articles parus dans la North 
American Review; dans The Present, journal de courte durée qu’il édita 
lui-méme, ainsi que dans The Harbinger, consacré en partie & Ja diffusion 
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plus admirés, un de ses conseillers les plus écoutés. Ce dernier. 
toutefois. se contenta de faire a Roxbury de trés nombreux 
séjours et de mettre 4 profit le temps qu’il v passait a instruire 
ses auditeurs de l’évangile social qu’il avait tant a coeur de 
précher.*3 

Moins gagné a Ja cause des organisateurs de 1‘ Association. ”’ 
svmpathique, néanmoins, 4 leur tentative de créer a leur usage 
une société nouvelle, Theodore Parker, qui n’habitait qu’a deux 
milles de Brook Farm, ne manquait point d’aller, semaine aprés 
semaine, s’entretenir quelques instants avee George Ripley des 
abominations dont le monde de son temps—a ce qui’il disait— 
lui offrait le spectacle; des doutes, aussi, qu’il entretenait sur 
la réussite de l’entreprise ingrate dont son ami s’était fait le 
valeureux champion. 

Entre William Henry Channing et Theodore Parker, il con- 
vient de placer Margaret Fuller. <A l’instar de |’un et de l’autre, 
moins fréquemment toutefois, elle visita Brook Farm. Quoique 
bien disposée a ]’égard de cette institution. elle ne partagea point 
l’optimisme de ses organisateurs. Bien que sympathique a toute 
tentative de réforme destinée 4 ramener un peu d’ordre dans le 
chaos des institutions sociales, elle ne sut Jamais bien si le salut 
viendrait de l’association ou de |’individu.** 

Moins enthousiaste encore que Margaret Fuller fut R. W. 
Emerson qui, malicieusement, appelait Brook Farm une Révolu- 
tion francaise en miniature, un pique-nique de tous les jours. 
Invité par Ripley a se joindre a4 1”‘ Association,’’ il se contenta de 
répondre qu’il avait quelque regret a ne pouvoir le faire. ajow 
des idées de Fourier. Rappelons également que W. H. Channing fit parai- 
tre, en 1848. Memoir of William Ellery Channing (3 vol.); en 1858, Intro- 
duction to Ethics (2 vol.), translated from the French of Jouffrov (Tl 


s'agit de la traduction de ]’ouvrage que Jouffroy avait intitulé Cours de 
droit naturel). 


23°] have for a long time,’’ écrivait Channing, ‘‘dreamed of an asso- 
ciation in which the members, instead of preying on one another and 
seeking to put one another down, after the fashion of this world, should 
live together as brothers, seeking one another’s elevation and spiritual 
growth.’’ Frothingham, George Ripley, p. 118. 

24**T do not believe in society,’’ ainsi s’exprimait Margaret Fuller 
en 1841, ‘‘I feel that every man must struggle with these enormous ills, 
in some way, in every age; in that of Moses, or Plato, or Angelo, as in 
our own.’’ Memoirs, II, p. 58. 
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tant qu’il s’en consolait a la pensée qu’une personne de moins 
dans la communauté ne compromettrait point les plans qu’on y 
avait pu former. 

Parmi les partisans les plus actifs et les plus influents de 
l’oeuvre de réforme sociale qui nous occupe, 11 importe de men- 
tionner Albert Brisbane,”* qui, revenu d’Europe ow il s’était initié 
a l’oeuvre de Fourier, avait fait de Brook Farm le phalanstére 
que nous avons décrit sommairement. Aprés s’étre contenté de 
n’y faire que d’assez rares séjours, il s’y fixa de temps a autre 
durant plusieurs mois, occupant tout son temps a la traduction 
de quelques-uns des ouvrages du philosophe francais que nous 
venons de citer. 

Quel qu’ait pu étre le réle exercé par Brisbane dans 1 organi- 
sation du phalanstére de West Roxbury; quelle qu’ait pu étre 
l’activité qu’y exercérent les transcendantalistes que nous avons 
nommeés, il est permis de supposer que 1”‘ Association’’ qui avait 
pris nom ‘‘Institute for Agriculture and Education’’ n’aurait 
point vu le jour si George Ripley lui-méme n’avait presque a 
lui seul pris 1’initiative de sa fondation. Du reste, il en fut plus 
que l’organisateur: il en demeura jusqu’ a la fin le directeur 
et 1’Ame inspiratrice. Et ce fut encore lui qui assuma pour 
une trés large part les responsabilités que supposaient la 
publication et la rédaction du journal que faisaient paraitre a 
Brook Farm quelques uns des membres de |”‘ Association.’’ 

Les transcendantalistes que nous venons de nommer, en effet, 
non seulement s’intéressérent & Brook Farm dans le sens que 
nous venons de dire; ils s’efforcérent aussi de gagner a leur cause 
de nouveaux adhérents; de préparer les esprits aux grandes 
réformes sociales dont ils espéraient la réalisation. d’entretenir 
le lien spirituel qui unissait, 4 Roxbury et ailleurs, les adeptes 
en la foi du transcendantalisme. Et ec’est dans ce but spécial 
qu’en 1840 ils avaient fondé The Diral,?* qui, par la variété des 

25 Nous aurons |’oecasion de dire plus loin (chap. IIT, par. 5) com- 


ment Brisbane en vint a s’intéresser 4 la philosophie de Charles Fourier 
et le parti qu’il tira de delle-ci 4 son retour dans la Nouvelle-Angleterre. 

26 The Dial, dont le premier numéro parut en juillet 1840, le dernier en 
avril 1844, fut, dés sa fondation, l’organe du ‘‘ Transcendental Club.’’ 
Le journal contenait un peu de tout: de la critique littéraire, de la thé- 
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articles qu’il contenait, par l|’esprit élevé de son libéralisme, par le 
ton prophétique de tel de ses poétes, est bien l’expression de ce 
transcendantalisme que nous avons vu revétir des aspects si 
divers; de cette doctrine dont les préoccupations ne sont jamais 
complétement étrangéres a la religion, non plus qu’a la morale, 
et dont 1l’idéalisme sans cesse annonce la venue des temps 
nouveaux. Or, comme George Ripley, pour le moins autant que 
Margaret Fuller et R. W. Emerson, contribua 4 la publication 
de cette revue; comme, en outre, le Dial, qui avait été déja |’or- 
gane du ‘‘ Transcendental Club,’’ cessa de paraitre en 1844, nous 
avons quelque raison d’en faire ici mention et de rappeler qu’il 
fut bien le meilleur des ‘‘produits’’ de Brook Farm. 

Nous avons presque a nous excuser d’avoir mis si longtemps 
a dire de Brook Farm les choses essentielles qu’il était nécessaire 
d’en savoir. Nous ne pouvions nous dispenser de parler de ses 
origines; de rappeler quels en furent les membres les plus influ- 
ents, et cela non seulement parce que 1”‘Institute of Agriculture 
and Education’”’ fut. au point de vue social, une des manifesta- 
tions les plus importantes du transcendantalisme, mais aussi, mais 
surtout, parce que si |’on peut attribuer des origines spécifique- 
ment franeaises a cette derniére doctrine, c’est bien dans les 
formes derniéres de l’organisation de Brook Farm, comme nous 
le verrons plus loin, qu’on peut les y surprendre. 


ologie, de la philosophie, des essais, des traductions, de la poésie, de 
l’économie politique. Assez timide de ton, ce dont lui faisaient reproche 
Theodore Parker, H. D. Thoreau et bien d’autres; insinuant plutét que 
ecombatif au moment de son apparition, peu & peu il prit ouvertement 
la défense de réformes sociales dont les transcendantalistes attendaient 
une transformation compléte de la société. Tandis que les premiers 
articles parus dans le Dial avaient pour titre Essay on Critics, Notes from 
the Journal of a Seeker, The Religion of Beauty, Brownson’s Writings, 
Ernest the Seeker, The Divine Presence in Nature and in the Soul, le 
dernier numéro de cette méme publication contenait entre autres articles 
Fourierism, The Young American, Herald of Freedom. 

D’intéressants détails sur les commencements du Dial ont été rap- 
portés dans M. T. W. Higginson’s Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Voir en par- 
ticulier pp. 147-160. 
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CHAPITRE III : 


DES ORIGINES FRANCAISES 
DU TRANSCENDANTALISME CONSIDERE 
SOUS SON ASPECT SOCIAL 


1. REMARQUES PRELIMINAIRES 


Si le sujet que nous nous sommes choisi n’exige point que 
nous remontions jusqu’a leurs commencements tous les courants 
de pensée qui aboutissent au transcendantalisme, il est indispen- 
sable, néanmoins, que nous marquions les caractéres principaux 
de ces divers courants. Cela nous permettra de donner a notre 
étude des origines francaises de la doctrine que nous venons 
d’étudier sous son aspect social le cadre qui lui convient. 

Tenant compte avant tout de cette partie de la littérature 
périodique de la Nouvelle-Angleterre dont le libéralisme des 
églises unitaires fit presque tous les frais durant le premiers tiers 
du 19° siécle, et méme bien au dela, nous grouperons les causes 
déterminantes du mouvement de pensée que nous étudions sous 
trois chefs principaux: renaissance du spiritualisme, malaise 
économique, influences étrangéres. 

Comme nous eiimes |’oceasion de la rappeler ailleurs, le scep- 
ticisme et le matérialisme issus de la philosophie du 18° siécle 
ayant détruit dans |’ame 1’idéal dont elle vit. sans y avoir éteint 
l’irrésistible besoin de trouver 4 la vie un but intelligent, les 
esprits se tournérent vers cette méme religion, qui, dix-neuf 
siécles plus tot, avait en quelque sorte régénéré le monde. Et 
dans cette religion chrétienne qui promet le bonheur a ceux qui 
la mettent en pratique et qui fait consister la destinée de |’homme 
4 Les revues auxquelles nous faisons ici tout spécialement allusion 
sont la North American Review, le Christian Examiner, la Boston Quarterly 
Review et The Dial. A qui nous reprocherait de n’avoir point consulté The 
Harbinger, The Herald of Truth, The Present ou The New York Tribune, 
nous dirons seulement que les divers articles parus dans ces revues et 


intéressant notre sujet ont été consultés dans les ouvrages des transcen- 
dantalistes ow ils eurent leur place. 
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dans le perfectionnement, ils trouvérent non seulement une con- 
solation, mais aussi un motif d’action. Incapables, toutefois. de 
retourner au calvinisme dont ils avaient abandonné successive- 
ment la doctrine trinitaire, la doctrine de la prédestination et 
celle des peines éternelles; peu soucieux, également, de rester 
unis a ceux de leurs fréres unitaires qui, méme en matiére de 
religion, n’étaient que trop disposés & en appeler aux oracles de 
la raison, les spiritualistes de la Nouvelle-Angleterre firent des 
évangiles. et en particulier du sermon sur la montagne. non 
seulement leur livre d’heures, mais aussi la régle de leur conduite. 

Si la renaissance du spiritualisme, plus que toute autre chose, 
contribua a la formation du _ transcendantalisme, le malaise 
économique, dont un tarif ultra-protectionniste ainsi que la 
guerre et les embarras politiques dont les Etats-Unis venaient de 
sortir avaient été les principales causes,? contribua a donner a ce 
mouvement le caractére spécial que nous lui avons vu prendre 
au point de vue social. Soucieux qu’ils étaient de mettre d’accord 
leur conscience de chrétiens avec |’accomplissement de leurs 
devoirs quotidiens, les unitaires ibéraux dont nous nous occupons 
ne pouvaient manquer de protester contre 1’institution de 1 ’escla- 
vage; contre les préjugés dont la femme de leur temps était 
encore victime; de porter intérét au sort infortuné de la grande 
masse de leurs compatriotes.? L’esclavage dans lequel étaient 
encore maintenues des populations entiéres; le nombre insuffisant 
des écoles publiques et 1’état déplorable dans lequel étaient encore 
la plupart de celles que l’on avait fondées; la fiévre de speécula- 
tion dont le monde des affaires était gravement atteint; ]’attitude 
indifférente de l’Etat, enfin, en présence des miséres et des 
injustices dont les classes ouvriéres avaient le plus a souffrir, 
2 Lintroduetion dans ]’industrie et la manufacture, vers 1830, de ma- 
chines perfectionnées supplantant de plus en plus la main d’oeuvre dut, 
eertes, ajouter aux embarras économiques dont la classe ouvriére eut le 
plus a souffrir. : 

3 Rien’ne prouve mieux la réalité de 1’état de choses auquel ici 
nous faisons allusion que le fait qu’a la seule date de 1837 the Christian 
Eraminer (XXTII (1838), p. 172) contient le compte rendu de quatre 
publications relatives a ce sujet: The Duties of Hard Times, N. L. Frothing- 
ham, Boston. 1837; Views of Duty Adapted to the Times, Andrew P. Pea- 


body, New IJaven, 1837; The Temptations of the Times, George Ripley, 
Boston, 1837; The Hard Times, Jasmine Whitman, Boston, 1837. 
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et son incapacité a résoudre les problémes d’économie politique 
et sociale qui s’imposaient a son attention appelaient natu- 
rellement, inévitablement, la réaction dont certains unitaires 
se firent l’Ame et l’Instrument. Et le transcendantalisme, qui 
tout d’abord n’avait été qu’un mouvement de pensée religieuse 
et philosophique, devait nécessairement, sous |’action persistante 
des causes que nous venons de rappeler, aboutir aux diverses ten- 
tatives de réforme sociale que ses représentants se proposérent 
de conduire a bonne fin. 

Ces tentatives de réforme sociale, avee les résultats qui les 
accompagnérent, se seraient-elles produites sous |’action seule des 
causes que nous avons signalées? Nous sommes fortement incliné 
a le croire. Nous pensons, toutefois, qu’elles auraient été re- 
tardées dans leurs développements, modifiées aussi dans plusieurs 
de leurs formes, si elles n’avaient été soumises a 1|’influence 
qu’exercérent sur elles, d’une part, d’Importants événements 
dont l’Europe avait été le théatre, d’autre part, la lecture d’un 
certain nombre d’ouvrages étrangers dont différentes revues 
anglaises ou américaines publiérent, ocecasionnellement, ou des 
comptes rendus, ou des traductions. 

L’événement important auquel on est bien obligé de revenir 
constamment lorsqu’il s’agit de déterminer les causes lointaines 
du libéralisme politique que l’on vit reparaitre. aux Etats-Unis 
aussi bien qu’en Europe, au commencement du 19° siécle, c’est, 
comme bien |’on pense, la Révolution francaise. L’importance 
donnée a la personne humaine par la ‘‘Déclaration de 1’Indépen- 
dance’”’ ainsi que par la ‘‘Déclaration des Droits de l’>homme’’; 
la sensibilité a laquelle les principes de ces deux documents 
faisaient une telle place; l’opinion optimiste qu’avaient de la 
nature humaine les premiers représentants de la Révolution; la 
confiance qu’avaient ces derniers dans les bons sentiments de la 
plupart des hommes, avaient eu pour effet la suppression des 
classes dans la société et 1’établissement de la démocratie. Si les 
événements qui suivirent, si les guerres dans lesquelles 1’Europe 
fut engagée sous le régne de Napoléon avaient pour un temps 
rétabli le despotisme, ils n’avaient point détruit dans les esprits 
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les espoirs et les idées qu’y avait fait naitre, en 1789, le renverse- 
ment de la monarchie. Aussi vit-on reparaitre en France, dés 
que le grand empereur ne fut plus en état d’y imposery sa volonté, 
les théories libertaires et humanitaires de la fin du 18° siécle. Et 
comme celles-ci ne trouvérent point cette fois leur issue dans une 
forme républicaine de gouvernement, elles trouvérent en partie 
leur expression dans ces deux grands mouvements de réforme 
sociale qui eurent nom le saint-simonisme et le fouriérisme. 

Si en principe ces théories n’étaient autres que celles qui 
avaient abouti a la ‘‘Déclaration des Droits de |’homme,’’ en 
réalité elles se présentérent, au siécle suivant, sous un aspect 
nouveau. Elles s’étaient imposées, au 18° siécle, au nom de la 
raison; elle se réclamaient maintenant de la religion chrétienne. 
Or, s’il est bien certain que leur influence se fit sentir dans la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre avant la création ainsi qu’aprés la chute du 
premier Empire, il importe de faire remarquer que cette influ- 
ence n’eut pas a l’une et a l’autre époques le méme caractére. 
Celle qui s’exerca au temps de Thomas Jefferson et de John 
Quincy Adams n’affecta en somme que trés indirectement et trés 
faiblement le mouvement qui nous oceupe. S’il est bien certain 
qu’elle ne fut pas étrangére a la formation des églises unitaires 
et qu’elle contribua au triomphe de l’esprit démocratique en 
Amérique durant un quart de siécle ainsi qu’a l’abolition de 
l’esclavage, elle s’était fait sentir principalement chez ceux des 
unitaires dont les idées religieuses étaient fort entachées de 
rationalisme. Quant a l’influence qu’exercérent dans la Now 
velle-Angleterre, entre 1825 et 1850, les principes de la Révolu- 
tion francaise, a l’instar du malaise économique que nous avons 
signalé, 4 l’instar aussi de la renaissance du spiritualisme que 
nous avons indiquée, elle contribua sans nul doute a la formation 
du transcendantalisme, et cela, essentiellement, grace au caractére 
religieux qu’avaient donné a ces principes la philosophie d’un 
Saint-Simon et celle d’un Fourier. Et de méme que dans les 
écrits de Madame de Staél et de Benjamin Constant les trans- 
cendantalistes avaient trouvé plusieurs des formes dans lesquelles 
se fixa leur spiritualisme. dans ceux de Victor Cousin, de J. M. 
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de Gérando et de Théodore Jouffroy, celles de leur philosophie, 
ils trouvérent dans quelques-uns des écrits de J. J. Rousseau et 
de George Sand, et plus encore dans ceux de Pierre Leroux et de 
Charles Fourier,* non seulement une inspiration, mais aussi des 
arguments dont ils se servirent pour leur défense d’une doctrine 
qui rappelle de bien prés ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler au- 
jourd’hui le socialisme chrétien ou le christianisme social. 


2. JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU ET LES TRANSCENDANTALISTES 


Il en est des idées comme de ces semences que les hasards du 
vent transportent en divers lieux et qui ne se développent que 
sous l’action d’un sol qui leur est favorable: portées d’un pays 
a un autre pays sur les ailes de la renommeée, elles n’y revivent 
sous de nouvelles formes que si elles touchent des esprits disposés 
a les recevoir avec faveur. Quelque justes ou importantes que 
puissent étre les idées d’un écrivain, elles ne créeront un mouve- 
ment de pensée que si les hommes auxquels elles sont adressées 
y ont trouvé l’expression fidéle ou approximative de ce qu’ils ont 
eux-mémes, ou pensé, ou senti. 

Si vers le commencement du 19° siécle |’influence de Rousseau 
se fit sentir dans presque toute 1’Europe, ce fut essentiellement 
parce que le Discours sur lVinégalité et le Contrat social don- 
naient forme aux désirs et aux aspirations que les peuples d’alors 
entretenaient jalousement. Si, vers la méme époque, quelques- 
uns des écrits du philosophe de Genéve furent recus avec faveur 

4Il] va sans dire que 1’influence exercée par ces derniers auteurs sur 
le transcendantalisme, non plus que celle qu’a la rigueur on peut faire 
remonter a la Révolution francaise, n’est pas la seule influence étrangére 
qui se soit fait sentir dans la Nouvelle-Angleterre au moment méme de 
la formation de ce mouvement de pensée sociale auquel furent associés 
les noms que nous venons de rappeler. Nous nous sommes contenté de 
n’attirer ]’attention que sur ces deux influences parce qu’elles nous pa- 
raissent les plus importantes et plus encore parce que le sujet que nous 
nous sommes choisi nous oblige 4 rester dans les limites qu’il nous impose. 

Nous aurons 1’oeeasion, du reste. de signaler en passant au fur et a 
mesure que nous avancerons dans ]’étude qui forme les derniers chapitres 
de notre travail, tels on tels événements, telles on telles lectures, qui 


peuvent bien aussi avoir contribué aux tentatives de réforme sociale que 
nous avons indiquées en leur lieu. 
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dans la Nouvelle-Angleterre, ec’est qu’ils n’étaient, en somme. 
que expression des principes dont la guerre de 1’ Indépendance 
et la Révolution francaise avaient assuré le triomphe. Toutefois. 
s’il est bien permis de dire que leur lecture a pu contribuer a 
la formation du transcendantalisme, il nous parait impossible 
d’établir les limites précises dans lesquelles s’exerea son influ- 
ence, et cela, principalement, parce que cette derniére se confond 
par endroits avee celle qu’il faut attribuer a la lecture des écrits 
de Madame de Staél et de Benjamin Constant. 

Il résulte des observations qui précédent, que notre tache. 
dans le chapitre qui nous oceupe, ne saurait consister dans un 
rapprochement de textes dont le plus ou moins de similarité qu ‘on 
y pourrait découvrir pourrait se retrouver entre ces memes textes 
et ceux d’autres auteurs. Nous nous contenterons de recueillir 
un certain nombre de témoignages que portérent sur Rousseau 
les transcendantalistes; de rappeler ensuite quelles furent les 
doctrines essentielles que ceux-ci eurent en commun avec l'auteur 
du Discours sur Vinégahité. Sil peut étre établi que les repre- 
sentants du mouvement de pensée que nous étudions portérent un 
intérct plus que sympathique aux écrits du philosophe de Ge 
néve; que leurs idées, sur plus d’un point important, coincident 
exactement avee les siennes, nous serons en droit d’en conclure 
qu’il n’a pas été sans exercer, directement ou indirectement. une 
certaine influence sur la formation du transcendantalisme. 

Quiconque s’applique a rechercher ce qu’a bien pu étre |’in- 
fluence de Rousseau sur le hbéralisme unitaire de la Nouvelle- 
Angleterre, durant toute la premiére moitié du 19° siécle. ne 
tarde pas a se rendre compte du fait que cette influence a été 
trés lente a se produire, et a lieu de s’étonner du peu d’allusions 
faites aux écrits de cet auteur dans les revues américaines qui 
paraissaient alors. Nous trouvons a la chose trois raisons essen- 
tielles que nous exposerons trés briévement. 

Tout d’abord, rappelons que les guerres de Napoléon avee 
tous les embarras économiques qu’elles avaient causés, ayant 
dirigé les esprits, pour un temps. vers les choses de la politique. 
on n’eut guére de loisirs pour s’occuper de celles de la littérature. 
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Et qui voudrait déterminer dans quelle mesure le Discours sur 
l*inégalité et le Contrat social contribuérent au triomphe de 
l’esprit démocratique, en Amérique, sous le régne présidentiel 
de Thomas Jefferson, n’aura en somme pour s’aider dans ce 
genre de recherches que les Journaux et pamphlets dans lesquels 
le parti whig défendit les principes de la Révolution francaise.‘ 
Lorsqu’on ne s’occupa plus des guerres de Napoléon, on 
songea avant tout, dans les milieux orthodoxes, a raffermir les 
bases d’une théologie qu’avaient fortement ébranlée les philoso- 
phes francais du 18° siécle; dans les milieux libéraux, a4 réhabili- 
ter, au nom de la raison, une religion,que les déclarations de ces 
mémes philosophes avaient bien compromise. Puis, comme le 
christianisme de certains unitaires inclinait de plus en plus vers 
une sorte de rationalisme déiste, des églises se formérent aux- 
quelles leurs chefs préchérent une doctrine simplement évangé- 
lique qui faisait de la morale sociale le prolongement nécessaire de 
la morale individuelle. Or, remarquons le bien: orthodoxes, uni- 
taires et spiritualistes avaient ceci de commun, que, attachés, 
chacun a sa maniére, aux principes du puritanisme, ils demeu- 
raient intransigeants en toutes choses concernant la morale. Et 
quand bien méme ceux-ci ou ceux-la pouvaient étre disposés a 
recevoir avec faveur, A juger avec svmpathie telles idées ex- 
primées dans le Discours sur l’inégalité ou dans le Contrat 
social, le caractére d’immoralité qui s’était attaché au livre des 
Confessions ainsi qu’a celui de la Nouvelle-Héloise explique suffi- 
samment la discrétion avec laquelle, pendant assez longtemps, les 
transcendantalistes parlérent de |’auteur de ces ouvrages. 
Enfin, et c’est ici une autre raison de la lenteur avec laquelle 
s’est exercée 1’influence de Rousseau sur le libéralisme de la 
"3 Nous n’avons pas & nous occuper, dans le chapitre que nous écrivons, 
de 1’intérét que portérent aux écrits de Rousseau, vers la fin du 18¢e siécle 
et méme bien au-dela, les whigs admirateurs de la Révolution francaise. 
- Nous l’avons dit ailleurs, et nous ne saurions trop insister sur ce point: 
le courant de pensée libérale qui, vers 1800, aboutit au triomphe de 1’es- 
prit démocratique en Amérique, est tout 4 fait indépendant de celui qui, 
quelque trente ans plus tard, prit forme dans le transcendantalisme. 
L’influence que 1’auteur du ‘‘ Discours sur |] ‘inégalité’’ a pu exercer sur 
le radicalisme ou sur le rationalisme déiste d’un Thomas Jefferson ou 


d’un John Quincy Adams, n’a rien & faire avec celle qu’il a pu exercer 
sur les représentants du mouvement de pensée sociale que nous étudions. 
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Nouvelle-Angleterre, si un certain caractére d’immoralité était 
demeuré attaché a quelques-uns des ouvrages de ce philosophe, 
e’est que le public cultivé de Boston, de New York, de Philadel- 
phie et d’ailleurs ne jugeait de ceux-ci que par ce qu’en écrivaient 
celles des revues anglaises qu’on lisait de ce cdté de |’ Atlantique.® 
Or, ces revues avaient pris a tache de présenter Rousseau 4 leur 
nombreux public comme un philosophe dangereux, fomentateur 
de révolutions, comme un vil séducteur privé de sens moral. 

Dans son compte rendu du livre de J. J. Mounier intitulé ‘‘ De 
l’influence attribuée aux philosophes,’’ . . . Edinburgh Review, 
en 1802,’ déclarait indiscutablement pernicieuse celle qu’avait pu 
exercer J. J. Rousseau. En 1812, dans un article qu’elle con- 
sacrait 4 un certain ouvrage qui venait de paraitre a Paris sous 
le titre: De la littérature frangaisc au 18° siécle, la Quarterly Re- 
view y parlait de ce méme philosophe comme d’un écrivain dont 
les ouvrages avaient causé dans le monde un mal incalculable.’ 
Ces articles, ajoutés aux violents anathémes que portérent contre 
Rousseau Edmund Burke et Samuel Taylor Coleridge. n’eus- 
sent-ils point réussi a jeter le discrédit sur les écrits de Jean- 
Jacques, que la publication de la Correspondance de Grimm. en 
1813,° celle des Mémoires ct Conversations de Madame d’Epinay, 
en 1818, auraient suffi 4 compromettre pour longtemps la mémoire 
de l’auteur du livre des Confessions et de la Nouvelle Héloise. 

Si nous avons jugé 4 propos d’indiquer sommairement quelle 
fut, avant 1830, l’attitude du public lettré de la Nouvelle-Angle- 
terre vis-A-vis de Rousseau, c’est que les conclusions auxquelles 

6 Avant 1830, comme nous en informent W. E. Channing et Orestes A. 
Brownson, certes bien informés des choses de leur temps, le public cul- 
tivé de la Nouvelle-Angleterre ne partageait guére en matiére de littéra- 
ture et de philosophie que les enthousiasmes et les indignations diment 
exprimés soit dans The Edinburgh Review, soit dans Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, soit dans la Quarterly Review. 

71, p. 11. 

8‘*The sense of moral obligation,’’ lisons-nous dans la Quarterly 
Review ‘‘was that to which he (Rousseau) was individually a stranger.’’ 
Et l’auteur de l’article de continuer en disant: ‘‘living in a state of 
voluntary banishment from society, and almost from human nature itself, 
it happens that, even with the purest professions and perhaps, intentions, 
he has done more harm to the world than almost any other that can be 


named.’’ JIT (1810), p. 198. 
9 Voir également Annales J. J. Rousseau, VIII, pp. 131-160. 
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sur ce point nous sommes arrivé non seulement nous expliquent 
pourquoi l’influence exercée par les écrits de ce philosophe fut 
lente a se produire, mais aussi nous prédisposent 4 croire que 
cette influence a bien di se produire dans le sens que nous verrons 
tout 4 l’heure. Mais n’anticipons point. Contentons-nous pour 
l’instant de relever quelques-uns des témoignagnes que portérent 
sur Jean-Jacques les transcendantalistes, témoignages que nous 
trouvons exprimés, soit au cours de leurs écrits, soit dans celles 
des revues américaines qui de bonne heure défendirent la cause 
du spiritualisme. 

Les deux premiers ouvrages qui, au 19° siécle, firent peut- 
étre revenir de quelques-uns de leurs préjugés les ennemis que 
Rousseau avait en Amérique furent ceux que Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre?® et V. D. Musset-Pathay™ écrivirent sur la vie et les 
ouvrages de ce philosophe. Dans le compte rendu qu’en 1822 la 
North American Review fit paraitre de ces ouvrages, il est aisé 
de voir que les idées essentielles du second Discours et du Contrat 
social ont déja fait leur chemin parmi les unitaires, malgré |’ap- 
parition, presque 4 la méme date, des Mémoires de Madame 
d’Epinay que nous citions tout a | ’heure.—‘‘ Notwithstanding the 
strong interest which has always been felt in his person and 
character,’’ . . . écrivait cette revue 4 propos de Rousseau, ‘‘his 
philosophical opinions are variously esteemed according to the 
views and interests of those who judge them; but as they accord 
in substance with the liberal ideas, which are making such 
progress in all parts of the world, they stand a good chance of 
gaining rather than losing in the public esteem.’’!? 

Quand bien méme les idées exposées dans le Discours sur 
W’inégalité et dans le Contrat social firent t6t lear chemin dans la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre, il est bien certain que si les transcendanta- 
listes n’avaient connu Rousseau que par les quelques articles des 
revues anglaises ou américaines que nous avons rappelés, que par 


10 Essai sur J. J. Rousseau. Paris, 1818. 


11 Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de J. J. Rousseau. Paris, 1821, 
2 vol. 


12 North American Review, XV (1822), p. 1. 
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le mal ou le bien qu’en dirent en Angleterre les écrivains du 
temps,'* il ne vaudrait point le peine d’écrire le chapitre qui nous 
retient encore. Mais nous savons que quelques-uns d’entre eux, 
William Ellery Channing, Margaret Fuller et Orestes A. Brown- 
son en particulier, lurent assidiment les écrits du philosophe de 
Genéve. Nous ne saurions dire dans quelle mesure cette lecture 
contribua a ébranler dans leur esprit telles idées recues de la 
tradition ou acquises par éducation; la tache qui nous incombe 
est avant tout de montrer l|’intérét qu’ils portérent 4 ces écrits, 
- de rappeler dans quels termes ils leur firent allusion et de ne 
econclure qu’en les termes généraux qu’il convient d’employer en 
de telles matiéres. 

Epris de vérité, ardemment désireux de rompre une fois pour 
toutes avec les traditions d’une église qu’ils trouvaient trop 
attachée a l’orthodoxie, a celles d’une politique qu’ils jugeaient 
trop réactionnaire; de trouver les movens de réorganiser selon 
des principes de justice et d’humanité une société qu’ils accu- 
saient de tous les maux, les transcendantalistes' ne pouvaient 
manquer, au cours de leurs recherches. de se trouver face a face 
avec le grand démolisseur de préjugés, avec le philosophe dont le 
radicalisme avait fait foin de bien des choses auxquelles et le 
tréne et l’autel avaient en quelque sorte prété un caractére éter- 
nel et divin. Aussi quand pour la premiére fois les écrits de 
Rousseau s’imposérent 4 leur attention, ils ne purent s’empécher 
de les lire avec soin. Y trouvérent-ils une inspiration, les formes 
définies de réves et d’idées qu’ils portaient en eux-mémes, c’est ce 
que les quelques citations que nous allons rapporter permettent de 
supposer. | 

Et tout d’abord il est certain que W. E. Channing, qui 
fut avec George Ripley, son fidéle disciple, 1’Ame méme du 
transcendantalisme, a lu J. J. Rousseau 4 cet age ot 1|’esprit est 
trés impressionnable, oti les chemins se dessinent dans lesquels il 
13. On sait que Edmond Burke, Samuel Taylor Coleridge et Walter Scott, 
par exemple, attaquérent violement J. J. Rousseau dans sa vie et dans 
ses écrits, tandis que William Godwin, Perey B. Shelley et Lord Byron, 
William Hazlitt et James Mackintosh, en particulier, s’appliquérent cons- 


tamment a réhabiliter sa mémoire. Voir sur ce sujet: Annales J. J. 
Rousseau, VIII, pp. 131-160. 
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faut choisir sa voie. Il venait de quitter la collége de Harvard, 
ou durant trois années il s’était préparé a 1’exercice du ministére 
pastoral. Délivré des soucis, soulagé des travaux dont s’accom- 
pagne toujours le dipléme a obtenir, et tandis qu’a Richmond 
(Virginie) il exereait les fonctions de précepteur, il lisait dans 
ses heures de loisir la Nouvelle Héloise. Avec quel intérét, 
avec quelle émotion il parcourait les pages de ce fameux roman, 
quelques mots recueillis sous sa plume suffisent a le marquer. 
‘‘T have been reading Rousseau’s ‘Eloise,’ ’’ écrivait-il un jour. 
‘‘“What a writer! Rousseau is the only French writer I have ever 
read, who knows the way of the heart.’’'* 

Channing a-t-il lu également a l’occasion de son séjour a 
Richmond, le Discours sur l’tnégalité et le Contrat social? Nous 
inclinons fortement 4 le penser. A cette époque déja, comme il 
nous en informe lui-méme, il est sans cesse préoccupé de réformes 
sociales; il n’a d’autre désir que celui de servir 1’humanité. ‘‘I 
fear,’’ lisons-nous dans une lettre qu’il adresse a l’un de ses 
amis (Walter Shaw), ‘‘you will say I am crazy. No, no,... 
then you will tell me I am one of the Illuminati. Upon my honor, 
I never did receive any letter or letters from Weishaupt.’’> Si 
de ce passage ot Channing se défend de rien devoir de son en- 
thousiasme et de ses idées humanitaires au pédagogue bavarois 
on rapproche celui qu’on trouve dans une lettre écrite a cette 
méme époque (1798) et dans laquelle il fait mention de ‘‘beauti- 
ful scenes of men, women, and children sitting under oak trees, 
eating acorns and drinking water,’’'® on ne peut s’empécher de 
supposer que le futur prédicateur unitaire de Boston lut a Rich- 
mond non seulement la Nouvelle Héloise mais aussi ceux des 
éerits de Rousseau qui suggéraient tout un plan de réforme de 
la société. 

Du reste, que ce soit 4 ce moment ou seulement plus tard que 
Channing étudia le Discours sur l’inégalité et le Contrat social, 
la chose importe peu. Ce qui est a peu preés certain, c’est qu’il 

14 Channing, Memoir. I, p. 116. 

15 Weishaupt (Adam) (1748-1830) fondateur de la société dite des 


‘‘Tlluminati’’; professeur 4 1’Institut d’Ingolstadt (Baviére). 
16 Channing, Memoir, I, p. 116. 
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a connu l’un et l’autre de ces ouvrages, qu'il en a partagé 
quelques-unes des conclusions. Nous en avons la preuve dans 
l’esprit et la lettre de plusieurs passages que l’on peut signaler 
au cours de ses écrits et qu’il est impossible de séparer complete- 
ment de ce que |’on peut lire dans les ouvrages de Rousseau que 
nous venons de rappeler. ‘‘An individual in a state of nature.”’ 
ainsi s‘exprimait W. E. Channing en 1804, ‘‘would suffer a 
wrong if made to experience any unnecessary harm of privation. 
Thus, before all compact. it appears that individuals have a right 
to appropriate the useful objects of the world; and social com- 
pact is necessary onlY to establish certain rules according to 
which those objects may be appropriated to general advantage. 
These rules or principles form what we term the rights of man; 
.. . they grow out of that eternal moral truth which is the foun- 
tain of all rights, that the greatest good should be promoted; 
they belong to the nature of man, as a being capable of enjoy- 
ment, and dependent for comfort and support on the production 
of the earth. It is important then to consider the foundation of 
property and the rights of man, that we may form a correct 
opinion of that justice which consists in respecting these rights 
and that property. 

‘<Tf the institution of property originates in the general good, 
if the right of property be nothing more than the right of the 
individual to enjoy all which is consistent with general good. 
then justice is in truth one with benevolence.’’" 

Si la nomenclature dont se sert W. E. Channing dans sa dis- 
cussion de certains problémes de sociologie rappelle par endroits 
telles expressions qu’on peut hre dans le Contrat social, il est 
plus d’un passage écrit par le meme auteur, sur 1’éducation. 
qu’on ne peut s’empécher de rapprocher du texte de 1l’Emile. 

‘‘Parents should seek an educator for the young of their 
families,’’ écrivait Channing en 1823, ‘‘who will become to them 
a hearty and efficient friend, councillor, coadjutor, in their 
work.’’48 . . . Ailleurs, le méme auteur s’exprimait en disant: 


17 Channing, Memoir, I, pp. 316-317. 
18 Channing, Works, I, p. 375. Voir également méme ouvrage, p. 383. 
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‘<The object of education is not so much to give a certain amount 
of knowledge as to awaken the faculties and give the pupil the 
use of his own mind.’’ Parlant des maitres, il ajoutait: ‘‘ What 
we want Is a race of teachers acquainted with the philosophy of 
the mind, gifted men and women, who shall respect human 
nature in the clnld, and strive to touch and gently bring out his 
best powers and sympathies. and who shall devote themselves to 
this as the great end of life.’”® 

Plus significatif encore que les quelques passages que nous 
venons de citer est celui qui se rapporte a 1’instruction religieuse. 
‘As to the period of religious instruction,’’ faisait remarquer 
le grand prédicateur unitaire de Boston, ‘*I have the general 
impression that much more is to be done towards developing the 
religious character by awakening feelings, and forming habits 
congenial with piety, than by making this the subject of direct 
inclination. Filial affection and gratitude, general kindness, and 
the sense of duty are excellent preparations for religion, and may 
be ealled into exercise before any just ideas of God ean be 
given.’’?° 

Résumant en quelques mots ce que nous pouvons dire de |’in- 
fluence exercée par J. J. Rousseau sur William E. Channing. 
nous le ferons en ces termes: imbu de cette idée que 1l’>homme 
est de par sa nature essentiellement bon et que les institutions 
sur lesquelles repose la société servent plus a sauvegarder la pro- 
priété qu’a protéger l’individu, W. E. Channing, a l’instar de 
l’auteur du Discours sur l’inégalité, se préoccupa sans cesse de 
réformes sociales destinées a établir sur des principes de Justice 
et d’humanité les droits et les devoirs que tout gouvernement 


19 Channing, Works, V, p. 219. 


20 Channing, Life of, p. 655. 

Quiconque est familier avec le traité d’éducation contenu dans 1’Emile 
saisira facilement l’analogie frappante qui existe entre les quelques 
passages que nous avons rapportés et les conclusions auxquelles sur ce 
point s’arréta J. J. Rousseau. Si nous ne jugeons pas & propos de préciser 
davantage, de faire, par exemple, un rapprochement de textes, ¢c’est qu’il 
serait possible de relever dans Fénelon, dont Channing lut avec soin les 
ouvrages, bien des déclarations dont le texte de ce dernier auteur apparait, 
par endroits, n’étre qu’une paraphrase. 
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fidéle 4 sa mission a charge de définir.2:_ Or, comme nous sommes 
assuré qu’il lut J. J. Rousseau?’ avee admiration; qu’il exposa 
avec un intérét sympathique quelques-unes des théories que 1’on 
peut retrouver dans le Contrat social; que plusieurs de ses 
idées sur 1’éducation correspondent & celles dont Rousseau dans 
l’Emule se fit de défenseur, il est plus que probable que le jeune 
précepteur de Boston, devenu plus tard le fameux prédicateur 
unitaire qui du haut de sa chaire dénoneait 4 Boston les tares 
d’une société oceupée presque partout a sacrifier aux autels de 
Mammon, trouva dans les écrits du philosophe de Genéve, non 
seulement une inspiration, mais aussi quelques-unes des formes 
de ses idées sociales. Sil n’y a point trouvé la forme de ces 
idées, contentons-nous de dire qu’il y a découvert des chemins 
tout tracés qui lui ont permis d’aller plus vite et droit aux pré- 
jugés qu’a l’instar du philosophe de Genéve il s’appliqua lui- 
méme a démolir. 


21 Voyageant en Europe, en 1822, W. E. Channing occupe une partie 
de ses loisirs a lire des ouvrages de sociologie. (Channing, Memoir, IT, 
p. 227.) A son retour 4 Boston, il est en quelque sorte—il nous le dit lui- 
méme—un homme transformé. Et ]’intérét qu’alors, comme 20 ans plus tot, 
il porte aux choses de 1]’économie politique s’accentue a tel point au 
cours du quelques années, qu’en 1831 il écrit A J. C. L. S. de Sismondi: 
‘‘The immense moral power now exerted by France over the civilized 
world, power growing from her geographical position, from her political 
relations, as the center and spring of the great revolutionary movement 
in Europe, and from the universality of her language and literature, ren- 
ders her the most interesting nation on earth. The cause of free institu- 
tions and of human improvement seems specially committed to her.’’ 
Ibid., p. 385. 


Voir également Channing, Life of, pp. 347, 348, 678. 


22 Nous avons une autre preuve de ]’intérét que Channing porta aux 
écrits de Rousseau dans cette remarque qu’il fit a4 propos de sa réfutation 
du miracle biblique: ‘‘This argument against the miracles,’’ faisait-il 
remarquer, ‘‘is essentially the same with that of Rousseau.’’ Et le méme 
auteur de reproduire toute ]’argumentation dont se servit dans le méme 
but l’auteur des Lettres de la montagne. Channing Memoir, IT, p. 451. 


Telles expressions, également, que 1’on pourrait recueillir tout au 
eours des écrits de Channing nous prouvent combien certains passages de 
la Profession de fot du vicaire savoyard et de la Nouvelle-Héloise lui 
étaient familiers. Voir en particulier: Channing, Life of ... pp. 933, 
934; Memoir, ITI, p. 402. 

Tei encore, il convient de ne pas trop s’écarter des généralités, parce 
qu’enfin tels passages que nous pourrions citer rappellent tout aussi bien 
ee au’on peut lire dans le chapitre que Madame de Staél. dans son livre 
De l’Allemagne. écrivit sur ]’enthousiasme, ane ce que }’on trouve déja 
dans l’une ou 1]’autre des lettres de la Nouvelle-Héloise. 
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Sil est certain que la plupart des transcendantalistes ont lu 
J. J. Rousseau, il ne l’est point que les écrits de ce dernier aient 
exercé sur eux une influence marquée. Orestes A. Brownson, 
par exemple, exposera dans la revue dont il est 1’éditeur tous les 
points essentiels du Contrat social; il en discutera longuement 
les conclusions, mais affirmera clairement qu’il ne les partage 
point.?? Gagné de plus en plus a la doctrine catholique de la 
corruption universelle, cela, aprés avoir rompu avec le saint- 
simonisme; persuadé que l’”homme est de par sa nature méme 
incapable de se gouverner lu-méme, Brownson ne pouvait man- 
quer de condamner un livre destiné 4 prouver que seul un 
gouvernement dont les formes sont choisies a la majorité des 
parties contractantes—et celles-ci ne sont autres dans le Contrat 
social que les électeurs eux-mémes—posséde sa raison d’étre. 
Et quand bien méme 1’éditeur de la Boston Quarterly Review 
eut 4 coeur, lui aussi, d’attaquer des institutions auxquelles il 
reprochait de n’avoir pour fondement que _ 1’utilitarisme 
d’habiles politiciens, il est bien évident qu’il ne doit rien a 
Rousseau des arguments dont il se servit pour défendre, soit la 
cause de l|’église catholique, soit celle de la justice. 

A l’instar de Brownson, Frederick Henry Hedge discute les 
conclusion du Contrat Social ainsi que celles du Discours sur l’in- 
égalité. S’aidant d’arguments tirés du moraliste écossais Adam 
Ferguson, i] n’hésite point 4 condamner les unes et les autres.”* 
L’intéret que F. H. Hedge porta toujours aux choses de 1’Alle- 
magne, le rationalisme, aussi, vers lequel inclinait sa prédication, 
montrent suffisamment que si l’on peut trouver 4 son transcen- 
dantalisme des origines étrangeéres i] ne les faut chercher ni dans 
J. J. Rousseau, ni chez les spiritualistes francais du 19° siécle. 

Si dans George Ripley, dans Theodore Parker et dans William 
Henry Channing il est facile de découvrir des traits du plus pur 
rousseauisme, 11 convient de n’y pas attacher trop d’importance. 
Nous doutons fort qu’ils doivent rien de leur individualisme 
intransigeant ou de leur zéle 4 combattre les préjugés de leur 


23 Brownson, Works, XV, p. 311. 
24 Hedge, Ways of the Spirit, pp. 19-29. 
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temps a leur lecture des écrits du philosophe de Genéve. Ad- 
mirateurs zélés des spiritualistes franeais disciples de Rousseau. 
comme nous eumes |’oceasion de le montrer ailleurs, ils durent 
en partie a Benjamin Constant et a Madame de Staél, 4 Théodore 
Jouffroy ainsi qu’a J. M. de Gérando ce que ceux-ci devaient 
a leur maitre, c’est-a-dire quelques-unes des formes essentielles 
de leur philosophie. 

Que dire de Thoreau, le plus rousseauiste de tous les trans- 
cendantalistes ; de cet ermite philosophe qui, a l’instar de 1l’auteur 
du Discours sur l’inégalité, eut ses heures de transport extatique, 
se sentit pour la musique une ardente passion, consacra des 
semaines entiéres a l’herborisation, nous raconta sa vie presque 
jour aprés jour; de ce fier contempteur et des lois et des moeurs 
de son temps et de son pays, qui, a l’instar de 1’exilé de Motiers 
et de 1’Ile de Saint-Pierre, se retire d’un monde qu’il méprisait 
souverainement pour aller vivre au fond des bois dans la plus 
complete solitude; de ce fin lettré qu’Emerson lui-méme appelait 
l’homme le plus instruit de la Nouvelle-Angleterre, et qui n’eut 
jamais pour vivre que le maigre produit du travail de ses mains? 
N’a-t-1l1 pas dui faire des livres de Rousseau ses livres de chevet ? 
N’aurait-il pas cherché 4 imiter l’auteur des Confessions dans 
quelques-unes de ses excentricités? Telles sont les questions qui 
s’imposent a l’esprit de quiconque s’applique a étudier la vie et 
les ouvrages de l’auteur de Walden. Eh bien. quelque effort que 
l’on fasse pour atteindre a de telles conclusions, on n’y réussit 
point. Il n’y a dans les quinze volumes de Thoreau rien qui nous 
autorise a dire qu’il ait porté aux écrits du philosophe de Geneve 
un intérét queleonque. Lui qui secrupuleusement cite les ouvrages 
qu’il lit, ne fait allusion ni aux Discours de Rousseau, ni au 
Contrat social, non plus qu’aux autres ouvrages de Rousseau, et 
nous ne sommes point surpris que Bronson A. Alcott®® ait pu dire 

25 Bronson A. Alcott, qui fut, comme on sait, un des représentants les 
plus authentiques du transcendantalisme, dut-il & sa lecture du livre de 
l’Emile cette méthode ‘‘négative’’ qui dans son enseignement occupe une 
si large place? Dans les conversations que le pédagogue américain en- 
tretient avec ses éléves, certains passages rappellent si bien, par endroits, 


ce qu’on peut lire dans les entretiens d*‘‘Emile’’ avee son précepteur 
(voir en particulier Alcott’s Tablets, p. 152) qu’ils justifient la question 
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de Thoreau qu’il n’avait contracté envers |’Europe aucune 
espéce de dette lhttéraire. 

Quoiqu’il en soit de ce jugement porté sur le poéte-philosophe 
de Walden, nul ne songera a l’appliquer 4 cet autre représentant 
distingué du transcendantalisme que fut Margaret Fuller. Tim- 
othy Fuller, le pére de cet auteur, possédait dans sa riche biblio- 
théque maints livres des philosophes francais du 18° siécle. II 
est done permis de supposer que ce fut sur les rayons de cette 
bibliothéque que Margaret Fuller découvrit pour la premiére fois 
les éecrits de Rousseau. Avee quel enthousiasme elle se mit a les 
lire, elle nous le dit elle-méme en des termes qui ne laissent sub- 
sister aucun doute a ce sujet. ‘‘Blessed the early days,’’ écrivait- 
elle un jour, ‘‘where I sat at the feet of Rousseau, prophet sad 
and stately as any Jewry.’’... ‘‘Every onward movement of 
the age, every downward step into the solemn depths of my own 
soul. reeall thy oracles, O Jean Jacques.’’*¢ 

Nous avons une autre preuve du fait que Margaret Fuller a 
lu de trés bonne heure les écrits du philosophe genevois dans ces 
remarques qu’en date de 1829 elle rédigea pour son journal: 


que nous venons d’énoncer. Nous ineclinons, toutefois, & croire que Bron- 
son A. Alcott dut non point 4 Rousseau mais 4 Pestalozzi, disciple de ce 
dernier, la méthode qu’il préconisa avec tant d’insistance dans son en- 
seignement. Nous sommes d’autant plus disposé a penser qu’il en fut 
bien ainsi, qu’une édition des oeuvres du grand pédagogue suisse avait 
déja paru 4 Philadelphie en 1833. 

Voir sur ce sujet Sears, C. E., Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands, p. 19. 

S’il s’agissait de rechercher quelque origine francaise au mysticisme 
qui pénétre l’oeuvre entiére de Bronson Alcott, il faudrait, sans nul 
doute, consulter certains ouvrages de Fénelon et de Madame Guyon. Au 
nombre des livres que se fit envoyer le pédagogue américain & son retour 
d’Europe, ot il avait visité, en 1842, l’institut que James Pierrepont 
Greaves, disciple de Pestalozzi, avait nommé Alcott’s House, nous trou- 
vons en effet, un certain nombre d’ouvrages des mystiques francais que 
nous venons de nommer. Si nous jugeons a propos de les mentionner ici 
e’est que Bronson Alcott ne fut pas seul & les lire: d’autres transcen- 
dantalistes y firent allusion au cours de leurs écrits. La liste, comme 
on peut voir, en est passablement longue: Mme. Guyon, Poésies et cantiques 
spirituels, Cologne, 1722; Brook, Life of Mme. Guyon, Bristol, 1806; 
Lettres chrétiennes, 5 vols., London, 1767; Les Opuscules Sptrttuels, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1790; Life of Mme. G., 3 vols., Paris, 1791; Polemics, London, 1841; 
Fénelon, Dissertation on Pure Love, London, 1750; Justifications de Mme. 
Guyon, Paris, 1790; Maxims of the Saints, London, 1698; Dialoques of the 
Dead, 2 vols., Berwick, 1770; Lives and Maxims of Ancient Philosophers, 
London, 1726. 


26 Papers on Literature and Art, p. 251. Voir aussi p. 208. 
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‘*The following instance of beautiful credulity in Rousseau has 
taken my mind greatly. This remote seeking for the decrees of 
fate, this feeling of a destiny, casting its shadows from the very 
morning of thought is the most beautiful species of idealism in 
our day.’’?* 

Rien ne témoigne mieux de 1’admiration passionnée que Mar- 
garet Fuller ne cessa de vouer a |’auteur du Discours sur lin- 
égalité ;*= rien ne montre mieux combien elle était elle-méme 
gagnée A la cause qu’il défendait que le passage suivant extrait 
de At Home and Abroad: ‘‘He was,’’ disait-elle, en effet, en 
parlant de Rousseau, ‘‘the precursor of all we most prize; ... 
his spirit was intimate with the fundamental truths of human 
nature, and fraught with prophecy. There is none who has given 
birth to more life for his age; his gifts are yet untold; they are 
too present with us; but he who thinks must really often think 
of Rousseau, and learn of him even more and more: such is the 
method of genius, to ripen fruit for the crowd by those rays of 
whose heat they complain.’’®® 

Si, comme le dit George Sand, 1’influence de Rousseau 
‘*s’étend méme sur ceux qui ne 1’ont pas lu,’’ nous avons lieu de 
croire qu’elle a dai se faire sentir chez ceux qui, a l|’instar de 
W. E. Channing et de Margaret Fuller, s’initiérent de bonne 
heure a ses nombreux écrits. Nous ne pourrions nous repre- 
senter que les transcendantalistes, que nous voyons toujours 
opposer la nature a la civilisation, 1"homme 4 la societé. la econ- 
science a la parole écrite de la tradition biblique, ne dussent rien 
a celui dont presque toute l’oeuvre fut une tentative de réhabill- 
tation des droits de la conscience et du coeur en méme temps 
qu’une protestation contre la tyrannie de préjugés dont 1|’église 
et les gouvernements étaient largement responsables. Ajoutons, 

27 Memoirs, I, p. 223. 

28 A l’oecasion de son passage 4 Paris, Margaret Fuller se fit conduire 
& la bibliothéque de la Chambre des députés ot elle se fit montrer les 
manuscrits de Rousseau que cette bibliothéque renfermait. ‘‘At their 
touch,’’ écrivit-elle plus tard, ‘‘I seemed to feel the fire of youth, immor- 


tally glowing more and more expansive with which his soul pervaded this 
eentury.’’ . . . Memoirs, II, p. 207. 


29 Ibid., Memoirs, II, p. 207. 
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toutefois, que 1’influence exercée par le philosophe de Genéve sur 
les transcendantalistes fut pour le moins autant indirecte que 
directe et que si ces derniers durent 4 J. J. Rousseau quelques- 
unes des formes de leur idéalisme, ils les doivent aussi, peut-étre 
méme davantage, 4 quelques-uns de ses disciples :°° aux spiritua- 
listes francais qui nous ont occupé ailleurs; 4 George Sand, occa- 
sionnellement, ainsi qu’aux Saint-Simoniens et 4 Charles Fourier, 
sur qui maintenant nous porterons notre attention. 


3. GEORGE SAND ET MARGARET FULLER 


Le discrédit dont les écrits de Rousseau avaient été frappés 
auprés des calvinistes de la Nouvelle-Angleterre ne pouvait man- 
quer de s’attacher aux romans philosophiques et sociaux de 
George Sand. Informé, comme on ne 1]’était que trop, des aven- 
tures que cet auteur avait courues, des excentricités auxquelles 
il s’était livré, du mépris qu’il vouait a l’opinion publique, on 


A 


s’occupa bien plus 4 rechercher dans ses écrits ce qui pouvait 
aider 4 compromettre sa réputation que ce qui pouvait instruire 
des choses qu’il voulait enseigner.*! Toutefois, quand vers 1835°" 


30 Rappelons en passant que ceux des éléments de la philosophie de 
Kant, de Herder et de Schleiermacher que nous retrouvons dans le trans- 
cendantalisme n’étaient autres que ceux que ces divers auteurs, de ]’aveu 
méme qu/’ils en firent, devaient 4 J. J. Rousseau. 


31‘‘Tt is probably known,’’ écrivait Margaret Fuller, ‘‘that she 
[George Sand] first rose into notice through works which systematically 
assailed the present institution of marriage and the social bonds which 
are connected with it. ... No facts are more adapted to startle every 
feeling in our community.’’ Woman in the 19th Century, p. 231. 

La Quarterly Review n’avait pas été plus indulgente aux écrits de 
George Sand gqu’elle ne ]’avait été A ceux de J. J. Rousseau. Orestes A. 
Brownson, toujours bien informé des choses qu’on y publiait, écrivait en 
effet, en 1842, A propos de quelques remarques sur Spiridion. ‘‘With the 
modern political and philosophical writings of France, we have for sev- 
eral years been familiar; but we had paid no attention to its lighter lit- 
erature (Brownson fait ici allusion aux ouvrages de Victor Hugo, 
d’Alexandre Dumas, de Balzac et de George Sand) till we saw it de- 
nounced in the Quarterly Review. ... That article,’’ continues Brown- 
son, ‘‘led us to believe that modern French literature must possess some 
admirable qualities, ... for we have generally been in the habit of con- 
struing the Quarterly’s denunciations in high praise.’’ Works, XIX, p.51. 
—‘‘We have heard her called many hard names,’’ faisait également re- 
marquer 1’éditeur de la Boston Quarterly Review. Ibid., p. 52. 

Les remarques dont la North American Review, en 1843, faisait accom- 
pagner le compte rendu qu’elle faisait paraitre de quelques livres de 
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le féminisme prit de plus en plus l’aspect d’un mouvement na- 
tional, l’attention qu’on portait aux écrits de George Sand ne 
tarda pas a prendre un autre caractére. On oublia le romancier 
indulgent aux errements du coeur pour ne se souvenir que de 
l’apotre du droit des femmes.** 


George Sand (Mauprat, Valentine, Les sept cordes de la lyre) témoi- 
gnent a leur tour du complet discredit dans lequer etaient tombes les 
romans philosophiques et sociaux de ce dernier écrivain auprés du 
public bien pensant de la Nouvelle-Angleterre. ‘‘Her writings,’’ lisons- 
nous en effet dans ce compte rendu,’’ are affecting the literary taste, 
politicial, religions and social opinion of her countrymen; ... she might be 
well classed with Rousseau. Both quarrel with the present institution 
of society, setting its laws and censure at defiance, lose themselves in 
dreams about another condition of mankind, as fantastic and impractical 
as a sick brain and a corrupted moral sense could well devise. ... She 
would destroy the whole constitution of society; ... has nothing to 
offer but some indefinite notions borrowed from Rousseau.’’ LIII, 
pp. 108-109. 

32 En 1836, la North American Review, dans un article intitulé The 
Social Condition of Woman, introduisait auprés de ses lecteurs les quatre 
ouvrages suivants: Afemoirs of Celebrated Women of All Countries, by 
Madame Junot. 2 vols.; Noble Deeds of Women, 2 vols., 1836; The History 
of the Condition of Women tn Various Aqes and Nations, by Mrs. D. L. 
Child. 2 vols., 1835: Legouvé, ‘‘ue Mérite des Femmes,’’ The North 
American Review. XLII, p. 489. 


33 A ]’instar du mouvement anti-esclavagiste, le mouvement féministe 
eut les plus importantes de ses origines hors du transcendantalisme. TI] 
ne nous intéresse done que dans la mesure ov les idéalistes de la Nou- 
velle-Angleterre en firent un corollaire de leur doctrine et trouvérent 
chez l’un ou l’autre des spiritualistes francais de nouvelles raisons de 
le défendre. 

Les origines du mouvement féministe sont en effet bien antérieures 
a celles du transcendantalisme, puisqu’en 1791 Mary Wollstonecraft écri- 
vait déja Vindication of the Riqhts of Women. Ce qui plus que cet ouvrage 
contribua toutefois A répandre les doctrines du féminisme dans la Nou- 
velle-Angleterre, ce furent les conférences qu’y fit entre 1818 et 1821 ainsi 
qu’apres 1825, Frances Wright, l’auteur de Views of Soctety and Man- 
ners in America. 

Mentionnons en passant le fait que les Mémoires de Madame Roland 
(Appel a limpartiale postérité, Paris, an III) furent commentés dans 
celles des revues anglaises qu’on lisait en Amérique; il se peut done que 
cette autre illustre éléve de Rousseau ait contribué pour une faible part 
au triomphe des idées féministes dans ce dernier pays. On en peut dire 
autant de Madame de Staél dont on sait, d’une part, le succés que ses 
livres eurent en Amerique, d’autre part, l’intéret qu’elle porta & cette 
méme cause. 

Vers 1825, on ne s’était point encore fait, aux Etats-Unis, a 1’idée 
qu’une jeune fille pit avec avantage recevoir une instruction autre que 
celle que dispensait alors une bonne école primaire. Et ce fut & cette 
date presque un événement que la fondation, & Boston, d’une école 
secondaire (high school) pour jeunes filles, 6cole que fréquentérent en par- 
ticulier de jeunes Irlandaises.—John Quincy Adams comparait encore une 
femme cultivée a ‘‘une trés belle pomme dont le gofit est insipide.’’ 
Memorial History of Boston, TV (1881-1882), pp. 342-344. 
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Si certaines revues americaines, telles le Christian Examiner,** 
la North American Review et la Boston Quarterly Review’ se 
chargérent d‘introduire auprés de leurs lecteurs les écrits de 
George Sand, le mérite revient 4 Margaret Fuller d’y avoir la 
premiére porté toute l’attention qu’ils méritaient. Gagnée 
comme elle |’avait été d’assez bonne heure aux idée humanitaires 
“qui devaient aboutir, en France, a la révolution de 1848, comment 
n’eit-elle pas lu ceux des écrits de George Sand qui défendaient 
la cause du socialisme et, pour le moins autant, celle du fém- 
inisme ? 

Les passages sont nombreux qui témoignent de 1’intérét que 
Margaret Fuller porta, non seulement aux écrits de George Sand, 
mais aussi a la personne de leur auteur. 

‘“Women like Sand,’’ lisons-nous, par exemple, dans The 
Dial, ‘‘will speak now, and cannot be silenced; their character 
and their eloquence alike foretell an era when such as they shall 
easier learn to lead tru lives.’’** Ailleurs, associant dans une 
méme pensée les noms de Madame Dudevant et de Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, elle dira: ‘‘Such women as these, rich in genius, of 
most tender sympathies, and capable of high virtue and a chast- 
ened harmony, ought not to find themselves by birth in a place 
so narrow, that in breaking bonds they become outlaws. Were 
there as much room in the world for such, as in Spencer’s poem 
for Britomart, they would not run their heads so wildly against 
its laws. They find their way at last to purer air, but the world 
will not take off the brand it has set upon them.’’%* 

Dans Woman 1n the 19th Century, Margaret Fuller. non seule- 
ment reproduit ce que nous venons de lire dans The Dial, mais 


34 XLII (1847), p. 103. 


35 Orestes A. Brownson parait n’avoir pas eu beaucoup de sympathie 
pour le radicalisme exposé par George Sand dans ses romans sociaux. 
S’il préfére les écrits de cet auteur A ceux de Victor Hugo, il est, certes, 
bien loin d’en approuver les conclusions. ‘‘Her works,’’ disait-il, ‘‘to a 
very considerable extent, seem to have been called forth by a deep sense 
of the sufferings of woman, ... but we see no reason for thinking that the 
lot of woman is one of peculiar hardship.—As for political equality, we 
have less and less sympathy with 1t every day.’’ Works, IX, pp. 56-59. 


36 Dial, IV, p. 30. 
31 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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dispense, sous une forme concise, et 1’éloge et le blame a 1’auteur 
des Sept cordes de la lyre, d’André et de Jacques, des Lettres 
d’un voyageur et de Leone Leoni, et conclut en disant: ‘‘ George 
Sand disappoints me, as almost all beings do, especially since I 
have been brought close to her person by the Letters d’un Voy- 
agcur.—No self-ruling Aspasia she, but a frail woman, mourning 
over her lot... . Yet her style—with what a deeply smoulder- 
ing fire it burns! Not vehement, but intense, like Jean 
Jacques. ’’%8 

Dans un autre chapitre du méme livre, chapitre intitulé From 
a Notice on George Sand, Margaret Fuller, avec toute 1’indul- 
gence dont un coeur de femme servi par une rare intelligence est 
capable, passe Jugement sur Madame Dudevant. Et quand bien 
méme il faut qu’elle rappelle qu’il y a dans la vie ainsi que dans 
les livres de cette femme illustre, non seulement bien des choses 
que l’usage condamne—ce qui serait assez indifférent—mais de 
celles, aussi, que la conscience hésite 4 approuver, cela ne 1’em- 
péche point de voir et d’admirer en elle 1’apétre incorruptible 
de 1’éternelle justice. ‘George Sand,’’ écrit-elle en effet, ‘‘we 
esteem to be a person of strong passions, but of original noble- 
ness and a love of right sufficient to guide them all to the service 
of worthy aims.’’—‘‘She found herself impatient of deception, 
and loudly appealed to by passion; she yielded, but she could 
not do so, as others did, sinning against what she owned to be 
the rule of right, and the will of Heaven. She protested. she 
examined; she hacked at things and the bold sound of her axe 
called around her every foe that finds a home amid the growths 
of eivilization.”’ 

Ailleurs, rappelant ces mots que Schiller mit aux lévres de 
Marie Stuart: ‘‘Si le monde ne sait que trop ce que j’ai fait de 
pire, Je prétends que malgré tous mes égarements, je vaux, certes, 
mieux que ma réputation,’’ Margaret Fuller ajoute: ‘‘Sand may 
be the same. All is open, noble, the free descriptions, the sophis- 
try of passion are, at least, redeemed by a desire for truth as 
strong as every beat in any heart. To the weak or unthinking. 


38 Woman in the 19th Century, p. 230. 
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the reading of such books may not be desirable, for only those 
who take exercise as men can digest strong meat. But to any 
one able to understand the position and circumstances, we believe 
this reading cannot fail of bringing good impulses, valuable sug- 
gestions; . . . a woman of Sand’s genius—as free, as bold, and 
pure from even the suspicion of error—might have filled an apos- 
tolic station among her people.’’*® 

Au moment ou Margaret Fuller écrivait les remarques que 
nous avons transcrites,* elle n’avait point encore lu Consuelo. Les 
observations dont elle accompagna le résumé que plus tard elle 
fit paraitre de cet ouvrage établissent que celui-ci ne modifia en 
rien les conclusions auxquelles elle s’était arrétée aprés avoir lu 
ceux des écrits de George Sand que nous avons cités. Ce sont les 
mémes éloges avec les mémes réserves, avec, peut-étre, une plus 
grande insistance 4 séparer l’oeuvre de 1’écrivain. II semble 
méme qu’on discerne au cours de son essai intitulé From a 
Criticism on Consuelo comme |’écho d’accusations dont Mar- 
garet Fuller cherche encore a se défendre. ‘‘If such insist,’’ 
fait-elle remarquer, ‘‘on what they: have heard of the private life 
of this writer, and refuse to believe that any good thing can come 


39 Fuller, Margaret, Woman in the 19th Century, pp. 231, 232, 233. 


49 Au nombre des livres de George Sand que Margaret Fuller men- 
tionne tout au cours de 1’essai dont nous venons de reproduire quelques 
citations figurent La Roche Maupart, André, Jacques, Les sept cordes de 
la lyre, Les maitres mosaistes, Leone Leoni, Simon, Spiridion, Consuelo, qui 
était A ce moment en cours de publication, et La Baronne de Rudolstadt. 

A cet endroit de son essai, Margaret Fuller rapporte deux strophes de 
vers adressés a George Sand par Elizabeth Bennett. On nous pardonnera 
de reproduire ici celle qui porte le titre 4 Desire. 


‘*Thou large-brained woman and large-hearted man, 
Self-called George Sand! whose soul amid the lions 
Of thy tumultuous senses moan defiance, 

And answers roar for roar, as spirits can,— 

I would some wild, miraculous thunder ran 
Above the applauding circus, in appliance 

Of thine own nobler nature’s strength and science, 
Drawing two pinions, white as wings of swan, 
From the strong shoulders, to amaze the place, 
With holier light! That thou, to woman’s claim 
And man’s, might join, beside, the angel’s grace 
Of a pure genius, sanctified from blame, 

Till child and maiden pressed to thine embrace, 
To kiss upon thy lips a stainless fame!!’’ 


Ibid., pp. 233, 234. 
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out of Nazareth, we reply that we do not know the true facts as 
to the history of George Sand. There has been no memoir or 
notice of her published on which anyone can rely, and we have 
seen too much of life to accept the monsters of gossip in reference 
to any one. But we know, through her works, that. whatever the 
stains on her life and reputation may have been, there is in her 
a soul so capable of goodness and honor as to depict them most 
successfully in her ideal forms. It is her works, and not her pri- 
vate life, that we are considering. Of her works we have means 
of judging; of herself, not. But among those who have passed 
unblamed through the walks of life, we have not often found a 
nobleness of purpose and feeling, a sincere religious hope. to be 
compared with the spirit that breathes through the pages of 
Consuclo.’?™ 

Quelles conclusions tirer des quelques citations que nous 
avons rapportées et des remarquers générales dont nous les avons 
accompagnées? Margaret Fuller fut gagnée de bonne heure a 
la cause du socialisme, a celle. aussi, du féminisme; de cela nous 
sommes certain. La lecture des ouvrages de George Sand lI’a- 
t-elle seule décidée a contribuer de tout son effort intelligent au 
triomphe de 1’une et de |’autre de ces causes? Nous sommes loin 
de le penser. Placée comme elle le fut jusqu’é l’age de quinze 
ans sous |’influence presque exclusive de son pére, que 1’on sait 
avoir été gagné entiérement aux idées révolutionnaires de 1789 
et qui s’était chargé, pour une large part, de son éducation; ” 
ayant lu, comme on sait, avec une admiration enthousiaste, non 


41 [bid., pp. 238, 239. 

Consuelo parait avoir été celui des romans sociaux de George Sand qui 
eut le plus de suceés dans la Nouvelle-Angleterre. ‘‘The work itself,’’ 
faisait observer Margaret Fuller, ‘‘cannot fail of innumerable readers, 
and a great influence, for it counts many of the most significant pulse- 
beats of the time.’’ Jbid., p. 237. 

Le premier numéro du Harbinger (June 14, 1845), édité & Brook Farm, 
contient une traduction de Consuelo par Francis G. Shaw. 

Le fait que de trés bonne heure plusieurs lecteurs de ce dernier roman 
appliquérent & Jenny Lind tout ce que George Sand y disait de Consuelo 
et soupconnérent cet écrivain d’vy avoir voulu faire une sorte de biogra- 
phie de l’artiste célébre, ne fut pas sans ajouter au succés de cet 
ouvrage. ‘‘If Jenny Lind did not suggest it,’’ disait Margaret Fuller 
‘elle-méme, ‘‘yet she must also be in our own sphere a Consuelo.’’ Ibid., 
p. 247. 


ee 
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seulement les écrits de Rousseau, mais aussi ceux de Lamennais 
et de Béranger,*? elle ne pouvait manquer d’avoir, en bien des 
choses intéressant le bien-étre des peuples et le progrés des insti- 
tutions une opinion bien arrétée, quand pour la premiere fois elle 
s‘intéressa aux romans philosophiques et sociaux de George Sand. 
En outre, les moyens par trop artificiels que ce dernier écrivain 
préconisait pour la solution des problémes sociaux étaient peu 
faits pour gagner complétement 4 sa cause la jeune femme indé- 
pendante et remarquablement intelligente qu’était Margaret 
Fuller. Certes, ce que George Sand pensait de la société et de la 
civilisation, des maux et de l’hypocrisie que 1’une et ]’autre en- 
gendrent, l’auteur de Woman in the 19th Century, lui aussi, 
l’a pensé, et c’est avec l’ardeur d’un apdtre qu’il s’attaqua lu- 
méme aux préjugés du temps, aux injustices sociales. 

Si les livres de George Sand furent de quelque secours & Mar- 
garet Fuller, leur influence a di se faire sentir plus particuliére- 
ment dans cette partie de son oeuvre que l’écrivain américain 
econsacra a la défense du féminisme. II] importe toutefois, ici 
comme ailleurs, de ne pas trop préciser. Habituée qu’elle était 
a vivre une existence passablement indépendante, Margaret Fuller 
a bien pu ne devoir qu’a elle-méme la plupart des idées qu’elle 
se fit sur les droits de la femme. Nous savons, en outre, qu’elle 
était bien informée des idées politiques et sociales de Madame 
Roland,*® de Madame de Staél, de Harriet Martineau et de Mary 
Wollstonecraft.** Nous sommes, cependant, porte 4 croire qu’elle 

42 Si nous avons jugé a propos de faire accompagner, dans la note que 
nous venons d’écrire, le nom de J. J. Rousseau de ceux de Béranger et de 
Lamennais, ¢c’est que l’auteur de At Home and Abroad non seulement 
fait mention fréquemment de ces deux écrivains, mais aussi parle avec 
admiration des Paroles d’un croyant ainsi que des Chansons. Margaret 
Fuller parle méme de Béranger comme du plus grand génie ‘‘of modern 
France’’—le coeur n’est pas un guide siir en toutes choses; elle a lu les 
Chansons; elle déclare que dans Cing Mai l’inspiration égale celle de Man- 
zoni. Voir Memoirs, I, p. 263. 

Parlant tout 4 la fois de Béranger et de Lamennais, elle les appellera 
‘‘the true Kings, the judges in Israel’’—‘‘ The hearts of men make music 
at their approach,’’ écrira-t-elle ailleurs; ‘‘the mind of the age is the 
historian of their passage, and only men of destiny like themselves shall 


be nermitted to write their eulogies, or fill their vacant seats.’’ At Home 
and Abroad, p. 195. 


48 ‘She [Madame Roland] is,’’ lisons-nous dans The Dial, ‘‘the anti- 
type of a class to which the coming time will afford a field, the Spartan 
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doit plus 4 George Sand qu’aux trois écrivains que nous venons 
de nommer.”’ L’intérét toujours trés vif qu’elle porta a l’auteur 
de Consuelo, les termes élogieux dans lesquels elle en parla con- 
stamment*® justifient, nous semble-t-il, nos conclusions. Quant 
aux idées humanitaires, qu’a 1’instar des transcendantalistes elle 
défendit vigoureusement, elle les dut assez peu, comme nous 
l’avons dit plus haut, a l’auteur de Consuelo. Celles de ces idées 
qu'elle a pu ne point devoir a sa propre pensée, elle a du les 
trouver, soit dans J. J. Rousseau et dans ceux de ses disciples 
que nous avons ecités, soit, oecasionnellement, chez les Saint- 
Simoniens dont nous allons maintenant nous occuper. 


matron, brought by the culture of a book—furnishing age to intellectual 
consciousness and expansion.’’ IV, p. 29. Voir également Woman in the 
19th Century, p. 73. 

44 Mary Wollstonecraft (1759-96) auteur de Thoughts on the Education 
of Daughters (1786); Vindication of the Rights of Woman (1791). ... 

45 Certes, Margaret Fuller n’a pas lu que dans les auteurs que nous 
venons de citer des arguments propres a défendre la cause du féminisme. 
Parlant de Swedenborg, elle rapporte que ‘‘his idea of woman is suffi- 
ciently large and noble to interpose no obstacle to her progress.’’—Elle 
sait aussi que Charles Fourier ‘‘places woman on an entire equality with 
man.’’ Woman in the 19th Century, pp. 123-124. 

Il ne faut pas oublier non plus que Margaret Fuller trouva dans Har- 
riet Martineau le guide sir auquel, dans ses heures de doute, elle de- 
mandait conseil. Memoirs, I, p. 153. 

46 A ]’oecasion de son passage a Paris, Margaret Fuller ne manqua 
point d’aller voir George Sand. Elle a raconté dans ses mémoires, de la 
facon la plus amusante du monde, sa visite au fameux écrivain. Elle y 
parle de la difficulté qu’elle eut d’abord & se faire présenter, grace au 
fait que la domestique chargée de ]’annoncer avait réussi 4 faire du nom 
de Margaret Fuller, Madame Salére; de Ja belle assurance, aussi, avec 
laquelle, s“étant approchée de cette femme célébre, elle lui avait dit 
avec, malheureusement, pas trace d’hésitation dans la voix: ‘‘Il me fait 
de bien de vous voir.’’—Comme le seule chose qui nous intéresse ici est 
de connaitre le jugement que porta sur George Sand Margaret Fuller, 
contentons-nous de rapporter quelques-unes des remarques dont ce dernier 
auteur fit suivre le récit qu'elle a laissé de cet entretien: ‘‘T loved, shall 
always love her,’’ y lisons-nous, ... ‘‘I never liked a woman better. 
She has purity in her soul, for she knows well how to love and prize its 
beauty.’’ Memoirs, IT, p. 198. 

Margaret Fuller, 4 cette méme occasion, alla rendre visite a4 Béranger 
ainsi qu'A Lamennais. Outre la satisfaction d’avoir pu s’entretenir avec 
ees écrivains, elle eut celle de lire dans la Rerue indépendante—qui_ pub- 
liait les romans sociaux de George Sand—une traduction de son Essay on 
American Literature. 
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4. LE SAINT-SIMONISME ET LES TRANSCENDANTALISTES 


Désireux qu’ils étaient de posséder une philosophie capable 
de concilier la foi et la raison, la religion et la science, 1’esprit 
et la nature; une philosophie capable de poser et de résoudre les 
termes du probléme social, les transcendantalistes ne pouvaient 
manquer de porter quelque intérét 4 une doctrine qui ne pré- 
conisait rien moins qu’une réorganisation compléte de 1’église 
et de la société, nous voulons dire a la doctrine du saint-simonisme. 

Le saint-simonisme, sous sa forme premiére et tel que 1’ex- 
posait le Catéchisme industriel, n’était autre que |’institution du 
socialisme d’Etat, le gouvernement y ayant charge ou contréle 
de toutes les industries. Persuadé plus tard que seul un Etat 
dont les institutions sauvegardent, au nom de la_ justice, 
les intéréts matériels et spirituels de la nation et de l’individu 
contribue au bien-étre réel et continu de |]’humanité. l’auteur de 
Nouveau christianisme préconisa |’établissement d’une société 
dont les législateurs confondraient leurs pouvoirs avee ceux 
d’une sorte de prétrise; dont les institutions s’inspireraient 
uniquement de la morale chrétienne. Au point de vue social, 
les hommes devaient y former trois classes: celle des industriels. 
celle des savants et celle des artistes. Tandis que chacun devait 
y recevoir un Salaire correspondant a la nature ainsi qu’a la 
qualité de son travail, nulle propriété ne pouvait étre au décés 
donnée en héritage. Ajoutons en terminant que la femme y 
jouissait de tous droits et priviléges politiques et sociaux. 

Le saint-simonisme*’ fit son apparaition dans la Nouvelle- 
Angleterre sous la forme d’articles publiés dans le Globe et dans 

47 Claude Henri de Saint-Simon (1760-1825), né & Paris, se rendit en 
Amérique en 1779, y servit sous les ordres de Bouillé, se distingua a York- 
town en 1781, puis, fait prisonnier par les Anglais, fut conduit a la 
Jamaique ou il demeura jusqu’a la conclusion de la paix (1783). Durant 
sa captivité, il soumit au vice-roi du Mexique son plan du percement de 
l’isthme de Panama, puis, durant deux années s’appliqua a 1]’étude des 
institutions des Etats-Unis. De retour a Paris, aprés ses voyages en Hol- 
lande et en Espagne, il spécule, fait fortune, passe onze mois en prison 
sous le régime de la Terreur; puis dépense en grand seigneur, dont le 
salon était devenu le rendez-vous des savants, les 150,000 frances qu’‘il 


avait amassés. <A partir de 1797, au cours de ses études scientifiques, il 
concoit le plan d’une compléte réorganisation de la société. En 1802, 
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le Revue encyclopédique, aprés 1830, et contenant le résumé de 
cette philosophie. Pierre Leroux avait fait de la premiére de ces 
revues l’organe méme du_ saint-simonisme, tandis que 1|’année 
suivante il s’était fait également éditeur de la seconde. Or, le 
Globe et la Revue encyclopédique avaient de ce cdté de 1’At- 
lantique. meme bien avant 1830, un grand nombre de lecteurs, 
comme le prouvent suffisamment les nombreuses allusions faites a 
l’une et a l’autre de ces publications dans les reyues américaines 
qui paraissaient alors.** 

Hatons-nous de le lire: les transcendantalistes n’eussent-ils 
connu du Saint-Simonisme que ce qu’en publiérent les revues 
que nous avons mentionnées, qu’il n’efit, certes. point valu la 
peine de consacrer tout un chapitre a ce sujet, et cela d’autant 
moins qu’a l’exception de Orestes A. Brownson les idéalistes de 
la Nouvelle-Angleterre ne portérent en somme qu’un médiocre 
intérét a la doctrine qui nous occupe. Toutefois, l’intérét assez 
vif, quoique passager que l’on porta, vers 1840, au livre de 
Pierre Leroux*® intitulé De Vhumanité ainsi qu’aux divers 
articles que Orestes A. Brownson consacra a l’analyse de cet 
ouvrage, nous obligent 4 nous y arréter quelques instants. 

L’éditeur de la Boston Quarterly Rewew fut non seulement 


aprés avoir en vain tenté d’obtenir la main de Madame de Staél, la cha- 
telaine de Coppet, et jusqu’en 1825, nous le voyons aux prises avec toutes 
sortes de difficultés matérielles et oceupé essentiellement de ses travaux 
littéraires et philosophiques. 

Oeuvres: Lettres d’un habitant de Genéve a ses contemporains, Genéve, 
1803; Introduction aux travaur scientifiques du 19¢ siécle, 2 vols. Paris, 
1808; Réorganisation de la société européenne, Paris, 1814; L’industrie, 
ow discussions politiques morales et philosophiques, Paris, 1817-18; L’Ob- 
servateur (Journal); Systéme industriel (1821); Catéchisme industriel, 
1824; Nouveau christianisme, 1825; Les éditions subséquentes des oeuvres 
de Saint-Simon n’intéressent point notre sujet puisqu’elles parurent aprés 
1850. 

48 La North American Review, en 1825, parle déja de la Revue encyclo- 
pédique comme d’un journal ‘‘most valuable, which an American can 
consult for variety and liberality of tone.’’ ° 

Le Museum of Foreign Literature (XIV, p. 304) parle de la méme 
revue en disant: ‘‘The Rerue encyclopédique, which is daily becoming 
more and more known in this country, is one of the most useful publi- 
cations on the continent, ... and is animated by the genuine spirit of 
freedom.’’ 

49 Pierre Leroux (1789-1871), publiciste né & Paris; collabora au 
journal le Globe, en 1824; converti au saint-simonisme en 1831; éditeur 
de la Revue encyclopédique a partir de 1832; commenea, en 1836, avec 
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celui des transcendantalistes qui contribua le plus a faire con- 
naitre le saint-simonisme dans la Nouvelle-Angleterre, mais aussi 
celui qui sans nul doute subit le plus directement 1’influence de 
cette doctrine. En 1836, alors qu’il faisait paraitre New Views 
of Christianty, Society, and the Church, Brownson, comme il 
nous en informe lui-méme,™ devait partie de ses idées philoso- 
phiques, non seulement 4 Benjamin Constant et a Victor Cousin, 
mais aussi aux Saint-Simoniens. Ce qu’il cherchait alors—on 
sait que Orestes A. Brownson avant sa conversion au catholi- 
cisme ne fut jamais que pour un temps satisfait de l’une ou de 
l’autre des doctrines qu’il avait acceptées—e’était une religion 
qui ne fat, ni le protestantisme, ni le catholicisme, mais qui asso- 
cat les mérites de toutes les deux, et qui rendit possible une ap- 
plication pratique du christianisme 4 la vie sociale. Et rien ne 
prouve mieux qu’il crut pour un instant avoir trouvé dans le 
saint-simonisme la religion qu’il cherchait, que ce que nous pou- 
vons lire au cours de ses écrits. 

‘‘There was a brief period,’’ faisait-il1 remarquer, ‘‘when he 
[Pierre Laroux] exerted a very great influence on our own philo- 
sophical speculations; . . . the study of his writings formed an 
epoch in our mental history, . . . and we drew largely upon him 
In constructing our synthetical philosophy.’’*! 

J. Reynaud, la publication de l’Encyclopédie nouvelle (1838), destinée a 
econtinuer la fameuse Encyclopédie due 18e siécle; collabora avec George 
Sand et Lamennais 4 la Revue indépendante. 

Ouvrages principaux (avant 1850): Réfutation de l’éclectisme, Paris, 
1839; De l’humanité, de son principe et de son avenir, 2 vols., Paris, 1840; 
De Uéqalité (1848). 

Pierre Leroux se détacha du groupe des Saint-Simoniens quand B. F. 
Enfantin se prononca en faveur de la suppression du mariage civil. Tout 
en restant fidéle aux principes essentiels de cette derniére doctrine, il 
en modifia les formes constitutives. <A 1’instar de Saint-Simon, il supposa 
la possibilité pour l’homme d/’atteindre & la perfection & travers les 
formes successives des progrés accomplis dans la société; il admet égale- 
ment que dans l’homme s’accomplissent les desseins de la Providence. 
D-aprés Pierre Leroux, que 1’on désigne souvent comme le fondateur de 
la religion de |’humanité, 1’>homme communie avec la nature par 1’inter- 
médiaire de la propriété, avec ses semblables par celui de la famille, avec 
Dieu par celui de l’humanité. L’homme ne peut exercer que trois sortes 
d’activités: activités industrielles, artistiques ou scientifiques. Tous 


bénéfices doivent étre répartis a chacun suivant sa capacité, suivant son 
travail et suivant ses besoins. 


50 IV, p. 1. 
51 Brownson, Works, I, p. 215; ... voir aussi p. 214. 
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Plus tard, aprés sa conversion au catholicisme, le critique 
ameéricain, faisant allusion a ce méme philosophe, écrivait encore: 
‘*'We are indebted to him for much that is sound, and nearly all 
that is unsound, chimerieal, extravagant and pantheistic in the 
various philosophical essays which we published between 1842 
and 1844. We learned much from Leroux, which we have seen 
no reason to reject; . . . we learned from him to substitute, in- 
tentionally at least, the ontological method of philosophizing for 
the psychological which he had hitherto professed, and this was 
much; . .. we learned from him to respect scientific tradition, 
the continuity of science through the ages, and that every system 
which breaks it is to be rejected; . . . to assert the direct intui- 
tion of ideas, or the intelligible, as Reid had taught us, to assert 
the direct perception of bodies,—a fact, the neglect or denial of 
which has ruined modern philosophy.’’** 

Ailleurs, faisant allusion au livre de Leroux intitulé Réfuta- 
tion de l’éclectisme, |’éditeur de la Boston Quarterly Review dira: 
‘‘It had a marvelous effect in revolutionizing my own philoso- 
phical views, or rather of emancipating me from subjection to 
the eclectic school of Vietor Cousin and Jouffroy.’’'—‘‘I drew 
my views of the Church and of the reorganization of the race 
from the Saint-Simonians; . . . I believed for a moment in their 
complete success.’”*4 ‘‘ Pierre Leroux,’’ fait 11 remarquer ailleurs, 
‘‘is the greatest metaphysician that France has produced in mod- 
ern times. He possessed a rare philosophical genius. Our 
acquaintance with the writings of Pierre Leroux revolutionized 
our own mind both in regard to philosophy and religion. His 
system contains certain great cosmic and metaphysical truths 

. almost wholly wanting in our ordinary system of phil- 
osophy.’’*5 
82 Ibid., I, p. 215. 

58 V, p. 124, 

54.V, p. 93. 

55 X, p. 526. 

Rien ne prouve mieux 1]’admiration passionnée que voua Brownson au 
sociologue francais que ces mots d’un autre passage recueillis sous sa 
plume: ‘‘He (Leroux) was one of those providential men whom God 
raises up at distant intervals in the world’s history; ... he will be to 


the Church of the future very nearly what Saint-Augustine has been to 
the Church of the past. He has been in our day the truest interpreter 


® 
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Quand bien méme il est vrai que nul plus que Brownson ne 
subit l’influence du saint-simonisme, il l’est aussi que cette der- 
niére doctrine eut son heure de succés auprés des idéalistes de la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre qui, sur des chemins divers, étaient, eux aussi, 
a la recherche des moyens d’établir sur des principes chrétiens 
une société nouvelle. Nous en avons la preuve dans certaines 
remarques que nous devons encore a 1’éditeur de la Boston Quar- 
terly Review. C’est ainsi, par exemple, qu’en 1842 il disait en 
parlant du saint-simonisme: ... ‘‘in a modified form, freed 
from the extravagances and technicalities of the sect, they are the 
only doctrines really making any progress in Europe, or even in 
this country. Its pantheistic tendencies must be abandoned, its 
dreams of a hierarchical organization of the race must be indefi- 
nitely postponed; but its fundamental principles, as modified by 
time and inquiry will rule the future, and justify the confidence 
expressed by their early expositors. Saint-Simonism regarded in 
its elements, is at present the true ‘Weltgeist,’ the real spirit 
of the age. Men hit upon it without knowing it.’’** 

Nous avons un autre témoignage de |’intérét que porterent 
pour un temps*’ a la doctrine de Saint-Simon les idéalistes de la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre dans ces réflexions dont le Christian Exam- 
iner faisait accompagner une courte analyse du livre De l’hu- 
manité: ‘‘ Although never translated or reprinted in this country, 
it [le livre de Leroux] has been made known to a portion of the 
American public through the pages of a contemporary journal.’’** 


of the thought of Jesus to comprehend the social character of the New 
Covenant.’’—‘‘Few men can read him without being warmed and in- 
structed. He is sincere, deeply, almost terribly in earnest; and some- 
times he speaks to us in the thrilling tones of the prophet.’’ IV, p. 101. 

56 Brownson, Works, IV, p. 101. 

57 Le jour ot les Saint-Simoniens, sous la conduite de B. P. Enfantin, 
rejetérent 1’institution du mariage, les idéalistes de la Nouvelle-Angle- 
terre qui ne transigérent jamais en matiére de morale, ne pouvaient guére 
porter qu’un jugement discret sur une doctrine qui, par un de ses cétés,— 
non le moins important—prétait si ouvertement a la critique. I] y a méme 
plus: le saint-simonisme ne fut pas toujours bien compris, et les 
transformations que lui firent subir et son fondateur méme et quelques- 
uns de ses chefs, étaient bien faites pour entretenir quelques méfiances. 
W. E. Channing, par exemple, écrivait en 1831: ‘‘Saint-Simonism, as far 
as I know it, is a political engine, a worthy movement; not the struggling 
of the moral, religious and immortal nature for freer action and a new 
development.’’ Channing, Memoir, II, p. 386. 

58 XXXVII, p. 144. 
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Albert Brisbane, enfin, qui avait retrouvé a Paris Jules Che- 
valier qu’il avait connu a Berlin, et qui avait entretenu avec ce 
dernier ainsi qu’avec Armand Bazard une correspondance assez 
étendue, peut bien avoir, lui aussi, 4 son retour aux Etats-Unis, 
contribué a y faire connaitre la doctrine du saint-simonisme. 
S’il était loin d’en partager lui-méme toutes les conclusions, 11 
admettait toutefois qu’elle avait introduit dans le monde une 
idée originale: celle d’un nouvel ordre social destiné a trans- 
former les institutions et les gouvernements. ‘‘To the energetic 
propaganda of the Saint-Simonism,’’ faisait remarquer, en effet, 
Albert Brisbane, ‘‘is due the gigantic social movement that is 
now going on all over the world.’”*® 

Si les quelques citations que nous avons produites nous mon- 
trent assez bien par quelles voies la doctrine de Saint-Simon 
pénétra dans la Nouvelle-Angleterre, elles nous renseignent assez 
peu sur la nature et l’étendue de 1’influenee qu’elle a pu exercer 
sur le transcendantalisme. Comme nous venons de le voir, cette 
philosophie fut pour Orestes A. Brownson une des formes éphé- 
méres de son idéalisme,® le passage qui lui permit d’aller de 
l’éclectisme de Cousin, qui, pour un temps, lui avait paru re- 
soudre le dualisme que la religion établit entre l’esprit et la 
nature, au catholicisme qui le persuada, d’une part, de la néces- 
sité de la révélation et du surnaturel, d’autre part, de la néces- 
sité d’hommes providentiels seuls capables de conduire 4 ses fins 
]*humanite. 

Le saint-simonisme eut en outre pour résultat de convaincre 
les idéalistes de la Nouvelle-Angleterre de la nécessité d’intro- 
duire dans les institutions, et cela au nom méme d@’une religion 
que tout le monde a la prétention de professer, un certain élément 
de justice et d’humanité destiné avant tout a sauvegarder les 
droits et les intéréts des classes laborieuses. Désireux qu/’ils 
étaient de faire une stricte application des principes du chris- 


59 Rudelia Brisbane, 4. Brisbane, p. 133. 


60‘¢ We are indebted to him,’’ disait Brownson en parlant du Saint- 
Simonisme, ‘‘for nearly all that is unsound, chimerical, extravagant and 
pantheistic in the various philosophical essays which we published during 
the period beginning with January 1842, and ending with July 1844.’’ 
Brownson, Works, VII, p. 215; voir aussi IV, p. 26. 
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tianisme a toutes les sphéres de 1’activité humaine, les idéalistes 
de la Nouvelle-Angleterre ne pouvaient manquer de porter intérét 
a une doctrine qui, débarrassée de ses bizarreries, avait les ap- 
parences d’une tentative heureuse de résoudre le probléme social. 
Il importe, toutefois, d’ajouter, que si la lecture des ouvrages de 
Saint-Simon et de Pierre Leroux a pu encourager la création de 
telles des ces ‘‘ Associations’’ ou ‘‘Communautés’’ que 1’on vit se 
former aux Etats-Unis entre 1840 et 1848; si elle a pu décider 
l’un ou l’autre des transcendantalistes a se joindre & Brook 
Farm, 1’influence que cette lecture a bien pu exercer n’a été, ni 
profonde, ni durable. Elle n’a pu étre profonde a cause du 
earactére douteux de quelques-uns des postulats de la doctrine du 
saint-simonisme; elle n’a pu étre durable, parce qu’a partir de 
1842 ceux des transcendantalistes qui se préoccupaient de ré- 
formes sociales portérent leur attention principalement sur la 
doctrine de Charles Fourier, dont Albert Brisbane exposait les 
données essentielles et recommandait alors l’application im- 
médiate. 


5. CHARLES FOURIER ET LES TRANSCENDANTALISTES 


A ]’influence exerecée par J. J. Rousseau, George Sand et les 
Saint-Simoniens sur le mouvement de réforme sociale dirigé par 
les transeendantalistes il faut ajouter celle qu’exerca Charles 
Fourier® sur ce méme mouvement. S’il est vrai qu’elle ne se fit 
sentir qu’assez tard et qu’elle ne fut pas de trés longue durée, il 
l’est aussi qu’elle fut plus importante que n’en veulent bien con- 
venir certains historiens du transcendantalisme.” Introduite 


61 Franeois Marie Charles Fourier (1772-1837), philosophe et sociolo- 
gue francais, créateur du systéme phalanstérien. Ouvrages principaux: 
Théorie des quatre mouvements et des destinées générales (1808); Traité 
de l’Association domestique et agricole, 2 vols. (1822); Le nouveau monde 
industriel et sociétaire (1829 et 1845); Pitéges et charlatanisme des deur 
sectes Saint-Simon et Owen (1831); La fausse industrie morcelée, 2 vols. 
1835-1836); édita La phalange, La démocratie pacifique, qui ne cessa de 
paraitre qu’en 1852. 

62‘‘Mr. A. Brisbane’s attempt to domesticate Fourierism,’’ lisons- 
nous, par exemple, dans ]’ouvrage important que 0. B. Frothingham eon- 
sacra au transcendantalisme, ‘‘was cordially considered, but not cordially 
welcomed.’’ Nous verrons tout au long du chapitre que nous écrivons 
présentement, qu’il en fut bien autrement. Transcendentalism in New 
England, p. 156. 
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dans la Nouvelle-Angleterre, vers 1838, par Albert Brisbane; 
exposée longuement dans plusieurs articles du Dial et du Har- 
binger, la doctrine de Fourier fut si bien accréditée aux Etats- 
Unis qu’on y vit se former, entre 1840 et 1850, de nombreux 
phalanstéres et que Brook Farm, durant les deux années qui 
précédérent sa ruine. en adopta tout ce dont on y pouvait faire 
une application immediate et pratique. 

Hanté par le probléme de la destinée de 1’homme, résolu a 
entreprendre tout ce qui pourrait aider 4 en hater la solution, 
Albert Brisbane, en 1828, se rend 4 Paris ow il suit les cours de 
Cousin, de Guizot et de Villemain. N’avant rien trouvé dans 
leur enseignement qu’il n’etit appris par ses lectures. il va de- 
mander ensuite aux philosophes allemands réponse aux ques- 
tions qui tourmentent son esprit. Entre autres cours. il fré- 
quente a Berlin ceux du fameux Hégel. N’avant rien découvert 
dans la philosophie du maitre, qui |’instruisit des fins derniéres 
de 1’homme, il reprend son voyage 4 travers ]’Europe, séjourne & 
Constantinople, 4 Rome, a Florence; se retrouve a Paris oti il se 
met a la recherche de Jules Chevalier qu’il avait rencontré en 
Allemagne; s’initie 4 la doctrine du saint-simonisme, qui ne le 
satisfait point complétement. Quelques mois plus tard, il s’ins- 
talle de nouveau a Berlin ot il recoit un jour, de Paris, deux 
gros volumes qu’il laisse quelque temps reposer dans un coin de 
sa chambre ou il les a jetés dans un accés d’humeur, furieux 
qu’il était d’avoir eu a payer sept ‘‘thalers’’ pour frais d’expédi- 
tion d’un ouvrage qu’il n’avait pas commandé et qui portait le 
titre peu engageant: De l’Association domestique et agricole. 
Désireux, cependant, de savoir ce qu’1l pouvait bien v avoir dans 
un ouvrage qui lui avait couté si cher, il se décide 4 en ouvrir les 
premiéres pages. A peine en a-t-il lu, ci et la, quelques passages, 
qu'il se léve en sursaut, laisse échapper des mains |’ouvrage 
en question, parcourt en tous sens la chambre ou il se trouve, 
saisi qu’il est d’une profonde et violente émotion. Dans ces 
livres qu’il avait quelques jours auparavant traités avec mépris, il 
venait de découvrir ce que depuis si longtemps il avait cherché 
en vain. ‘‘I had studied all the philosophies of the world,’’ dit, 
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en effet, Brisbane dans son journal, ‘‘I had not found a new idea, 
one single truly original conception opening up new fields of 
thought. Now, for the first time I had come across an idea which 
I had never met before, the idea of dignifying and rendering 
attractive the manual labors of mankind, labors hitherto regarded 
as a divine punishment inflicted on man. The first general result 
which presented itself to my mind was universal employ in pro- 
ductive industry and the creation of all means necessary to the 
prosecution of those scientific and higher intellectual pursuits 
now limited to the few.’’® 

Tout en continuant 4 s’intéresser au saint-simonisme, notre 
philosophe américain s’était mis avec enthousiasme a |’étude de la 
doctrine de Fourier. En 1832, il se rendit a Paris, ot il eut enfin 
la joie de connaitre celui qui avait été le premier a mettre un peu 
de lumiére dans le labyrinthe de ses pensées.* Au cours des trois 
années de son séjour a Paris, Brisbane alla souvent revoir en son 
logis le sociologue francais dont la doctrine lui avait été comme 
une révélation.” <A force d’insistance, il parvint méme a se faire 


63 Rudelia Bisbane, Albert Bisbane, p. 172. 


64 Qu’on nous permette de rapporter ici quelques remarques faites par 
Albert Brisbane 4 propos de ses nombreux entretiens avee Charles Fourier. 
‘“Very reserved,’’ écrivit-il en parlant de ce dernier, ‘‘during the three 
years of mv association with him, he scarcely ever spoke of his theory, 
and always avoided entering into explanation of its abstruse parts... . 
My introduction as an American caused him to remark in his quaint 
way that he had met Americans at Marseilles in his youth, and had gen- 
erally been impressed by their inability to comprehend the natural good- 
ness of man.’’ Ibid., p. 187. 


65 Toute cette partie de la philosophie de Charles Fourier qui intéresse 
notre sujet peut tenir dans ce raisonnement: 1’ordre et 1]’harmonie ré- 
gnent dans !’univers; !’homme étant partie intégrante de ce méme univers, 
tout ne devrait étre qu’ordre et harmonie dans son activité. Or, quand 
bien méme |’homme nait bon;—nous continuons & nous places au point de 
vue de sociologue francais—quand bien méme ses instincts, ses désirs 
et ses passions sont des guides siirs qui ne devraient le conduire qu’aux 
buts intelligents que la nature lui prescrit, tout dans les relations que les 
hommes entretiennent entre eux, tout dans la société n’est que faute et 
désordre. Génération aprés génération, les hommes se font la guerre 
sous prétexte de défendre la civilisation. Cette civilisation, au sein méme 
des peuples les plus cultivés, consiste essentiellement A acquérir par- voie 
diplomatique ou par la force des armes, et cela dans un but purement 
mereantile, tels pays que 1]’on prive du meilleur de leurs ressources et 
dont les habitants sont contraints de se soumettre aux armées victorieuses. 
Monarchies et républiques offrent le continue] spectacle de prisons et de 
pénitenciers qu’il faut sans cesse agrandir; de tribunaux fiévreusement 
occupés & décréter la mort de criminels dont le nombre augmente cons- 
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donner par lui, deux fois par semaine, et cela durant plusieurs 
mois, des lecons qui devaient étre consacrées 4 |’explication de 
passages difficiles de la doctrine phalanstérienne. Grace a ces 
entretiens, grace. également, a une lecture assidue des ouvrages 
de Fourier, Albert Brisbane ne tarda pas a comprendre dans sa 
synthése compliquée et dans ses moindres détails la doctrine 
qu’il se proposait de répandre, ‘‘urbi et orbi,’’ a son retour dans 
la Nouvelle-Angleterre. 

Quand bien méme nous retrouvons Brisbane aux Etats-Unis 
en 1834, ce n’est guére qu’en 1838—et cela, grace a la maladie 
qui l’avait obligé 4 un repos prolongé—que nous le trouvons 
occupé a l’oeuvre de propagande que ses conférences et sa pu- 
blication de Brisbane on Association avaient inaugurée. La doc- 
trine de Fourier ne mit pas longtemps a faire des convertis. 
Ceux-ci se recrutérent plus particuliérement parmi les ouvriers 
et les gens de la campagne qui avaient le plus a se plaindre de la 
crise économique dont les Etats-Unis souffraient 4 cette époque. 
Un certain nombre de visionnaires, d’esprits inquiets 4 qui seul 


tamment; de populations entiéres que le seul caprice de leur maitre peut 
d’un instant a l’autre priver de leur gagne-pain, tandis qu’un certain 
nombre de privilégiés s’ingénient 4 dépenser, et cela quelquefois dans un 
but immoral, une fortune qu’‘ils n'ont eu que la peine de recevoir en 
héritage. 

Charles Fourier attribue Ja cause de tous ces maux & ce fait que les 
hommes n’ont point encore songé 4 organiser la vie de la collectivité 
selon des principes de justice et d’humanité, non plus que selon des 
prineipes strictement scientifiques. Il compare la société, telle qu’elle 
est présentement, 8 un immense orchestre dont les exécutants joueraient 
en groupes ou isolés des airs de leur fantaisie sur des instruments mal 
accordés, et ne se préoceuperaient que de leur partition. 

Persuadé que ]’homme qui n’obéirait qu’& la loi de ses instincts, de ses 
désirs et de ses passions irait par la seule intuition aux activités aux- 
quelles Ja nature le destine, Charles Fourier pense que la société peut 
étre organisée de facon que chacun y puisse accomplir la tache corres- 
pondant & son 4ge, a ses forces, 4 ses goiits ainsi qu’& ses talents. Ré- 
partissant en groupes et en séries dans lesquels tous vont prendre la place 
qui leur convient toutes les activités que supposent |’agriculture, | 'in- 
dustrie et les professions libérales, il espérait ainsi créer une collectivité 
ot l’effort de chacun contribuerait au bien-étre de tous, ot le travail de ~ 
l’ensemble contribuerait au bien-étre de chacun; une société ot régne- 
raient cette part d’ordre et cette part d’harmonie dévolues a ]1’humanité 
dans le grand oeuvre de la vie universelle. Débarrassée de ses superfluités 
et de ce que par endroits elle contient de chimérique, la doctrine pha- 
lanstérienne n’était qu’une tentative d’organiser la vie sociale de facon 
que chacun y trouvat les moyens d’accomplir la destinée qui lui est 
dévolue par la nature. . 


e 
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]’extraordinaire offrait quelque attrait, virent dans 1’établissement 
de phalanstéres le commencement du ‘‘millennium.’’ Des intel- 
lectuels, enfin, et parmi eux plusieurs transcendantalistes, en- 
tretinrent pour un temps l’espoir que la substitution du systéme 
de Fourier a la société constituée telle que nous la connaissons 
éliminerait de celle-ci les maux qu’elle occasionne, les injustices 
qu’elle perpétue. 

Avec |’année 1842.°° nous touchons a cette période de 1’his- 
toire du transcendantalisme owt 1’activité exercée par Brisbane 
en faveur de la doctrine du sociologue francais” se confond avec 
celle de ses premiers disciples. Le moment est done venu pour 
nous de suivre dans quelques périodiques, occasionnellement dans 
tel ouvrage des transcendantalistes, le mouvement de propagande 
entrepris en faveur de la doctrine phalanstérienne. A cette date, 
en effet, nous trouvons mentionné dans le Dial,®* l’ouvrage le plus 
important qu’ait fait paraitre Brisbane, Social Destiny of Man,” 
ouvrage dont le contenu n’est autre que l’exposé, sous une forme 
abrégée, du systéme de Fourier, et que 1’éditeur du Dial accom- 
pagne de remarques bien faites pour en recommander la lecture. 
‘*Fourier,’’ écrit-il, en effet, ‘‘may be placed at the head of mod- 
ern thinkers, whose attention has been given to the practical evils 
of society and the means of their removal. ... The great 

66 A cette méme époque, et toujours dans le but de répandre la doc- 
trine qu’il avait faite sienne, Albert Brisbane fait paraitre: The Future, 
périodique qui disparut aprés deux mois d’existence, The Chronicle, qui ne 
mit que quatre mois & atteindre une circulation de 4000 exemplaires; 
eollabore & la publication de la New York Tribune, éditée par Horace 
Greeley, du Plebeian, journal ultra-démocratique, du Democrate, édité par 
O’Sullivan, du Dial, enfin, qui fut, comme nous savons, 1’expression méme 
du transcendantalisme. 

67 §’il était nécessaire pour le sujet de notre étude de savoir comment 
Brisbane s’était initié a la doctrine phalanstérienne et de suivre dans ses 
pérégrinations 4 travers 1’Europe le sociologue américain, il ne ]’est plus 
que nous l’accompagnions dans les divers voyages qu’il entreprit entre 
1842 et 1848. Rappelons seulement qu’en 1844 il rentrait aux Etats- 
Unis, ayant en sa possession, plusieurs des manuscrits de Fourier; qu’en 
1848, il se retrouvait A Paris, désireux qu’il était d’y suivre de prés les 
divers événements de la Révolution. 

68], p. 265. 

69 Albert Brisbane, Social Destiny of Man; or Association and Reor- 
ganization of Industry. Philadelphia, 1840. 

Le méme auteur fit paraitre plus tard une sorte d’abrégé de ce dernier 


ouvrage sous le titre, 4d Concise Exposition of the Doctrine of Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1843. 
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question which he brings up for discussion, concerns the union 
of labor and capital in the same individuals, by a system of com- 
bined and organized industry. This question, it is more than 
probable. will not be set aside at once, whenever its importance 
is fully perceived, and those who are interested in its decision 
will find materials of no small value in the writings of Mr. 
Fourier. They may be regarded, in some sense, as the scientific 
analysis of the co-operative principle which has, within a few 
years past, engaged the public attention in England. and in cer- 
tain cases received a successful, practical appliation.’’*° 

Les idéalistes de la Nouvelle-Angleterre s’intéressérent si bien 
a la philosophie du sociologue francais, que la méme revue dont 
nous venons de reproduire quelques passages faisait paraitre en 
1842 un article fort élogieux de cette philosophie.7) ‘‘The in- 
creasing zeal and numbers of the disciples of Fourier, in America 
and in England,’’ y lisons-nous, ‘‘entitle them to an attention 
which their theory and practical projects will justify and 
reward. ’’?? 

Quatorze mois aprés que le Dial eut pris fin, c’est-a-dire 
en Juin 1845, le Harbinger,’* destiné plus ou moins a continuer 
cette revue, devint l’organe officiel de la nouvelle doctrine. ‘‘The 


70 Dial, I, pp. 265-266. 

71 Ibid., IIT, pp. 86-96; l’article intitulé ‘‘Fourierism and the Social- 
ists’’ est suivi d’un travail de Brisbane sur ‘‘The Means of Effecting a 
Final Reconciliation between Religion and Seience,’’ travail qui n’est autre, 
par endroits, qu’une sorte de commentaire de certains passages de Fourier, 
lorsqu’il n’en est pas la reproduction. 


72 Ibid., ILI, p. 86. 


73 Le titre complet de cette publication dont le premier numéro parut 
le 14 juin 1845—le dernier numéro parut A New York le 10 février 1849— 
se présentait comme suit: The Harbinger, Devoted to the Social and Political 
Progress. Published simultaneously at New York and Boston, by the 
Brook Farm Phalanx. ‘‘All things, at the present day, stand provided 
and prepared, and await the light.’’ 

“Under this title,’’ ajoute le prospectus, ‘‘it is proposed to publish a 
weekly newspaper for the examination and discussion of the great ques- 
tions in social science, politics, literature and the arts, which command 
the attention of all believers in the progress and elevation of humanity.’’ 

Ceux des transcendantalistes qui contribuérent le plus activement a 
la publication du Harbinger furent George Ripley, Albert Brisbane, Will- 
iam Henry Channing, John S. Dwight et Charles A. Dana. Une liste 
compléte des collaborateurs de cette revue se trouve dans |]’intéressant 
article que M. Codman a consacré au Harbinger dans son livre sur Brook 
Farm. Pour plus de détails voir Codman, pp. 101-125. 
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Harbinger,’’ disait le prospectus destiné a introduire auprés du 
pubhe le nouveau périodique, ‘‘will be devoted to the cause of a 
radical, organic social reform, as essential to the highest develop- 
ment of man’s nature to the production of those elevated and 
beautiful forms of character of which he is capable, and to the 
diffusion of happiness, excellence and universal harmony upon 
the earth. The principles of universal unity as taught by Charles 
Fourier, in their application to society, we believe are at the 
foundation of all genuine progress, and it will ever be our aim 
to discuss and defend these principles, without any sectarian 
bigotry, and in the catholic and comprehensive spirit of their 
great discoverer. While we bow to no man as an authoritative. 
infallible master, we revere the genius of Fourier too highly not 
to accept, with joyful welcome, the light which he has shed on 
the most intricate problems of human destiny.’’"* 

Dans un compte rendu des ouvrages de Fourier paru dans 
le méme journal, John 8. Dwight concluait en disant: ‘‘There 
is a titanic strength in all the workings of that wonderful intel- 
lect. He walks as one who knows his ground. ... He is in 
earnest ; he has taken up his cross to fulfill a mighty mission. 
He doubts not, desponds not; he speaks always with certainty, 
and though he suffers from impatience of postponement, yet 
he ceases not to insist upon the truth. Te expostulates, per- 
haps. with deceived and degraded humanity in too much bitter- 
ness.of sarcasm; but how profound his reverence for Christ and 
for humanity, how pure his love for man, and how sublime his 
contemplation of the destiny of man in the scale of higher and 
higher beings up to God.’”* Le fait qu’a l’époque méme ow ces 


74 Codman, p. 101. 


75 Ibid., p. 252. Voir sur le méme sujet Memorial History of Boston, 
IV, p. 320. 

Les ouvrages de Brisbane que nous avons cités, de méme que le Dial 
et le Harbinger, ne furent pas seuls a répandre la doctrine de Fourier 
dans la Nouvelle-Angleterre. D’autres publications, ainsi que certains 
journaux contribuérent aussi 4 1’oeuvre de propagande entreprise par les 
transcendantalistes. Contentons-nous de mentionner ici: The New York 
Tribune, éditée par Horace Greeley; The Phalanz (1843), journal heb- 
domadaire; The Present (1843), édité par William Henry Channing; A 
Popular View of the Doctrine of Charles Fourier, by Parke Godwin, New 
York, 1844; A Lecture on Association in its Connexion wtth Education, 
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lignes furent écrites, c’est-a-dire vers 1846, plus de sept mille per- 
sonnes se déclaraient prétes a se joindre aux divers phalanstéres 
qui venaient de se constituer aux Etats-Unis, prouve suffisam- 
ment qu’on fit plus que d’y discuter la doctrine de Fourier, et 
que l’oeuvre de propagande entreprise par Brisbane et encou- 
ragée par les transcendantalistes en faveur de celle-ci avait 
atteint son but. 

De tous les phalanstéres qui furent organisés aux Etats-Unis, 
vers 1845.7® celui-la seul nous intéresse que les transcendanta- 
listes crérent 4 leur usage, nous voulons dire Brook Farm. Nous 
n’entendons point reproduire ici ce que nous avons écrit de cette 
institution dans le chapitre spécial qui lui a été consacré, mais 
seulement ce qui en intéresse les origines franeaises. Car, enfin, 
VInstitute of Agriculture and Education, durant les deux années 
qui précédérent sa ruine, ne fut autre qu’un phalanstére établi 
selon les principes de la doctrine de Fourier. Et si c’est 
une erreur de supposer avec quelques historiens, que George 
Ripley ne songea 4 fonder Brook Farm qu’aprés v avoir été 
encouragé par Albert Brisbane, il est bien certain, néanmoins. 
que c’est a la propagande entreprise par ce dernier en faveur 
de la doctrine du sociologue francais que 1’on doit attribuer les 
changements importants qui accompagnerent, en 1843, la réor- 
ganisation de 1”‘ Association.’’ Quelques citations que nous 
ferons plus tard suffiront a le prouver. 
delivered before the New England Fourier Society in Boston, by John S. 
Dwight, Boston, 1844: ‘‘A Lecture on Association in tts Connerton with 
Religion, by Charles A. Dana of Brook Farm, Boston, 1844. 


Pour plus de détails sur la littérature du fouriérisme en Amérique, 
voir J. H. Noves, History of American Socialisms, pp. 200-210. 

78 Dés son apparition aux Etats-Unis, la doctrine de Fourier vy sup- 
planta celle que Robert Owen y avait introduite, vers 1825, sous le nom 
de ‘‘Communisme.’’ De 1843-1855, trente-quatre phalanstéres avaient été 
organisés sur le continent américain. Les uns durérent quelques mois, 
d’autres plusieurs années. La North American Phalanz, organisée dans 
le New Jersey en 1843 ne cessa d’exister qu’en 1855. Au nombre des 
phalanstéres les plus importants nous pouvons mentionner: The Alpha- 
delphia Phalanx, fondé dans le Michigan; The Clarmont Phalanx (Ohio); 
The Northampton Association (Massachusetts); The Skaneateles Commun- 
ity (New York); The Spring Farm Association (Pennsylvania); The Wis- 
consin Phalanx ; Hopedale (Massachusetts), qui compta 200 membres, dura 
17 ans et n’emprunta au systéme de Fourier qu’une assez faible partie 
de son organisation. 
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Que Brook Farm n’ait été, durant les deux premiéres années. 
de son existence, qu’une tentative d’associer le travail manuel 
aux travaux de l’esprit, de faire de 1’évangile une application a 
la vie sociale, d’établir sur des principles de justice et d’humanité 
les relations existant entre les divers membres de la communauté, 
nous en avons la preuve dans les termes mémes de la premiére 
constitution adoptée par les organisateurs de 1‘ Association,’’ 
termes que nous avons ailleurs reproduits en partie.”” Que- 
George Ripley, au moment ot il se décida a quitter Boston pour 
Roxbury ait été déja instruit de la doctrine que Brisbane devait 
un peu plus tard exposer et défendre, nous inclinons a le penser. 
Dans J’introduction aux statuts adoptés par les fondateurs de 
Brook Farm, certaines expressions semblent justifier notre sup- 
position: celle, par exemple, d”‘attractive system of industry’’ 
qui, a elle seule, définit une des idées les plus originales de la 
doctrine de Fourier. En outre, au chapitre 4 de ces mémes 
statuts, nous lisons ce qui suit: ‘‘The Association shall pro- 
vide such employment for all its members as shall be adapted 
to their capacities, habits and tastes, and each member shall 
select and perform such operation of labor, whether corporal 
or mental, as he shall deem best suited to his own endow- 
ments, and the benefit of the Association.’’ Or, cette idée 
d’un travail adapté aux capacités, aux gotits ainsi qu’aux habi- 
tudes de ceux qui librement ont accepté de |’exécuter, était, elle 
aussi, une des idées les plus originales du sociologue francais. 
Dés lors, si nous pouvons bien dire avee M. J. H. Noyes que 
Brook Farm, 4 ses débuts, fut ‘‘an original Yankee attempt to 
embody Christianity as understood by Unitarians and Tran- 
scendentalists, having a constitution . . . invented perhaps by 
Ripley, or suggested by the collective wisdom of the Associ- 
ates,’’*® nous sommes également fort disposé a croire que partie 
des statuts de la premiére constitution de 1”‘ Association’’ de 
Roxbury n’était pas étrangére aux écrits de Fourier. 

S’il est permis d’admettre qu’il en fut bien ainsi, 11 n’y a 


77 Voir pp. 18-19. 
78 American Socialisms, p. 117. 
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plus contraste, mais simple transition entre ce qu’avait été l’In- 
stitute of Agriculture and Education et ce que fut trois ans plus 
tard le phalanstére des transcendantalistes. Rien ne le prouve 
mieux, du reste, que le seul rapprochement des deux constitutions 
adoptées, une en 1841, l’autre en 1844,”° par les directeurs de 
Brook Farm. La seconde constitution, en réalité ne différait de la 
premiére qu’en d’assez rares endroits. La seule innovation véri- 
tablement importante qu’on y peut signaler est celle qui se rap- 
porte a la division du travail. Il convient, toutefois d’ajouter, 
que ce fut grace a cette innovation que le nom phalanstére put 
étre désormais appliqué a 1”‘ Association. ’’ 

Le chapitre 2 du titre 6 des statuts de la seconde constitution 
n’était autre, en effet, que |’adaptation a Brook Farm de cette 
partie de la doctrine de Fourier dont on y pouvait faire une 
application immédiate et pratique. Nous le trouvons rédigé dans 
les termes qui suivent: ‘‘The department of Industry shall be 
managed in groups and series as far as is practicable. and shall 
consist of three primary series. to wit: Agricultural, Mechanical 
and Domestic Industry. The chief of each group to be elected 
weekly, and the chief of each series once in two months by the 
members thereof, subject to the approval of the General Direc- 
tion,’’*° 

Il va de soi que l’article que nous venons de citer ne sup- 
posait point l’organisation de Brook Farm en phalanstére com- 
plet. Il supposait, toutefois, de multiples divisions et subdivi- 
sions dans le détail desquelles nous ne pouvons entrer. C’est 
ainsi, par exemple, que la série agricole se composait des groupes 
de la laiterie et du labourage, de |’arboriculture et de la plan- 
tation; que la série industrielle comprenait ceux de la construc- 
tion, de la menuiserie et de la cordonnerie; que la série de 1’écono- 
mie domestique était formée de ceux de la domesticité, de la 
cuisine et du logement. Certains groupes ne rentraient dans 

79 C’est probablement pour n’avoir tenu compte que de l’un de ces 
documents que M. L. Dhaleine, dans le chapitre de son livre sur Haw- 
thorne qu'il consacre 4 Brook Farm, a commis ]’erreur de supposer que 
George Ripley s’était largement inspiré de Charles Fourier lorsqu’il 


fonda cette institution. 
80 Codman, Brook Farm, p. 43. 
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aucune série: tel celui de l’enseignement, celui des divertisse- 
ments, auquel était confié le soin d’organiser jeux, dances et 
soirées littéraires; tel, aussi, celui de la ‘‘légion sacrée’’ auquel 
incombaient des besognes que le salaire élevé qui leur était 
attaché seul rendait ‘‘attractive.’’ 

Comme nous etimes ]’ocecasion de 1]’indiquer ailleurs, le pha- 
lanstére de Roxbury prit fin quand 1’incendie détruisit la mai- 
son commune, The Hive, comme l’avaient appelée les transcen- 
dantalistes, que l’on venait d’édifier et qui devait abriter dans ses 
nombreux appartements non seulement les adeptes de Brook 
Farm mais aussi ceux de leurs amis qui, occasionnellement, 
séjournaient parmi eux. 

Nous avons dit comment la doctrine de Fourier se fraya une 
voie dans la Nouvelle-Angleterre, l’accueil qu’elle recut auprés 
des transcendantalistes et l’application qu’ils en firent 4 Brook 
Farm. Cette tache est done achevée, qui nous était marquée 
par le dernier chapitre de notre travail. 


CONCLUSION 


Le transcendantalisme que nous avons étudié sous ses aspects 
religieux, philosophique et social, dans sa définition et ses origines 
francaises,®’ ne fut dans la pensée de ses représentants qu’une 
seule et méme chose: une tentative sérieuse de faire de la morale 
sociale le prolongement obligé de la morale individuelle. II fut 
pour eux une vie bien plus qu’une doctrine; une revendication 
des droits du sentiment et de la conscience plutét qu’une philoso- 
phie; cette assertion. surtout. que les grandes vérités dont la vie 
n’est, en somme, que 1’expression intégrale, ont leur source dans 
l’homme. 

Opposés a l’orthodoxie calviniste ainsi qu’au rationalisme 
déiste de la plupart des églises de leur temps et de leur pays, les 
transcendantalistes mirent tout le christianisme dans les pré- 
ceptes moraux contenus dans le Sermon sur la montagne. 


81 La premiére et la seconde parties de ce travail ont paru dans Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Mod. Phil., IV, pp. 351-498. 
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Opposés au sensualisme philosophique du 18° siécle ainsi 
qu’au scepticisme qui en était sorti, ils firent consister toute la 
loi morale dans la seule obéissanee aux postulats de la conscience 
et du coeur. 

Opposés, enfin, a l’utilitarisme ainsi qu’aux préjugés sur 
lesquels les hommes de presque tous les temps entendent faire 
reposer l’économie politique, ils proclamérent que seul un gou- 
vernement garde sa raison d’étre, qui par voie de législation 
s’applique & sauvegarder, au nom de la justice et de 1’humanité, 
les droits inaliénables que tout homme en naissant a recus en 
partage. 

En matiére de religion, de philosophie et de sociologie, ils 
repudiérent l’autorité des bibles et des conciles; celle de la 
raison, qui Jamais ne conduit ceux qui prétendent marcher dans 
sa lumiére qu’aux buts intéressés qu’ils se choisseent eux-mémes ; 
celle des constitutions qui ne sauraient convenir qu’aux temps 
qui les virent naitre. Ils n’acceptérent pour guide, dans leur 
recherche de la vérité, que la conscience morale. Pour eux, 
l’homme, quel qu’il soit, est de nature divine et posséde en lui- 
méme la loi de son destin. Pour eux, la vérité est dans 1’amour 
plus que dans la croyance, dans le devoir plus que dans la science 
et la philosophie, dans la justice plus que dans la tradition. 

Les transcendantalistes, comme nous |’avons montré au cours 
_ de notre travail, ont certainement trouvé chez les spiritualistes 
francais quelques-unes des formes de leur idéalisme; chez les 
philosophes de 1’éclectisme, maints arguments dont ils surent se 
servir pour défendre leur doctrine et combattre leurs adversaires ; 
dans J. J. Rousseau, et beaucoup plus encore chez quelques-uns 
de ses disciples, cette idée que le sentiment est plus que la raison, 
l’intuition plus que 1’intelligence, et que 1’>homme est, de par sa 
nature méme, essentiellement bon; dans Charles Fourier, enfin, le 
plan bien défini d’une organisation sur laquelle, pour un temps, 
ils espérérent pouvoir fonder un nouvel ordre social. 

Malgré les résultats auxquels nous ont conduit nos modestes 
recherches, il demeure certain que les chefs du mouvement que 
nous avons étudié trouvérent avant tout en eux-mémes, dans la 
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droiture de leur conscience, dans leur noblesse de coeur, dans 
leur amour de la justice la véritable source de leur inspiration. 

L’oeuvre qu’ils ont accomplie n’est point de celles qui se 
perdent pour toujours. Et les temps ne sont peut-étre pas 
éloignés oti cette oeuvre méconnue depuis un demi-siécle recevra 
de nouveau l’attention qu’elle mérite. Puissent ceux qui pour- 
ront quelque jour se sentir appelés a la reprendre, étre dignes 
de la continuer! Puissent-ils 4 leur tour ajouter quelque chose 
a l’édifice glorieux que les hommes, siécle aprés siécle, élévent 
lentement sur les fondements posés par le prophéte de Nazareth 
et qui a nom le temple de ]’Humanité! 
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NOTE 


Certaines difficultés de composition typographique n’ont pas toujours 
permis 1’emploi de lettres majuscules surmontées d’un accent. 
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In referring to Moliére’s plays, my abbreviations are the 
same as those used in the Despois and Mesnard edition (Collec- 
tion des Grands Ecrivains), to wit: 
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‘ 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The use of the second person plural in speaking to a single 
individual is or has been a normal form of address in all the 
Romance languages except Roumanian, and in most of the 
other modern languages of Central and Western Europe. But 
the use of this form, its rivalry with the second person singular 
and with other forms of address, has by no means had a parallel 
development in the various languages, and its history in each 
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language constitutes an independent and many-sided problem. 
For example, the English you referring to a single person, which 
began to be used in the Middle English period under the infiu- 
ence of French politeness,) has today, in the standard speech, 
entirely supplanted the singular form. In French, tu and vous 
have both been in use from the earliest.times, but the distinctions 
between them have varied greatly in the course of the centuries. 
Elsewhere, as in German, Spanish and Italian, the second plural 
which supplanted the second singular in formal address, has 
itself, under various influences and at different dates, been 
wholly or partly supplanted by other supposedly more polite 
forms. Varied as the history of the forms of direct address has 
been in the different languages, there seems to be no doubt that, 
in the Romance and Germanic languages at least, the use of 
the second plural for the second singular may in all cases be 
traced back, directly or indirectly, to the late Latin use of vos 
for tu in addressing a single person, unquestioned examples of 
which are to be found as early as the latter part of the fourth 
century.? It seems unnecessary here to outline the history of 
tu and vous from the Old French period to the present time, as 
‘I should be able to add but little first-hand information to what 
has already been written on the subject,? but I believe that much 


1Cf. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, II, pp. 44ff. 


2E. Chatelain (Du pluriel de respect en latin, RPh, us., IV, pp. 129- 
139) finds no conclusive examples earlier than the fifth century, but G. 
Ehrismann (Duzen und Ihrzen im Mittelalter, Z. f. Deutsche Wortforschung, 
I, pp. 117-149, II, pp. 118-159, IV, pp. 210-248, V, pp. 127-220; cf. esp. 
I, pp. 118-119) quotes a number of clear cases from the letters of Sym- 
machus (340-416) to his father. It is not quite clear just how the pluralis 
reverentia first came to be used. For a discussion of its origin and for 
early examples of its use, cf., in addition to the articles to which I have 
just referred, Grimm, Deutsche Gram. (Berlin and Giitersloh, 1870-1898), 
IV, pp. 358ff., and Muller, The Use of the Plural of Reverence in the Let- 
ters of Pope Gregory I, Rom. Rev., V, pp. 68-89. The latter concerns 
himself particularly with the subtle shades of meaning which may be con- 
veyed by the use and alternation of tw and vos. On the Romance languages 
in general, ef. Diez, Gram. d. langues rom. (trad. Paris), III, pp. 50-54, 
and Meyer-Libke, Gram. d. langues rom. (trad. Doutrepont), III, pp. 
112-115. 

8 The most thorough and satisfactory study of the pronouns of direct 
address for the whole French period remains the dissertation of V. 
Sechliebitz (Die Person der Anrede in der frz. Sprache, Breslau, 1886). 
Schliebitz’s treatment is least satisfactory in regard to the eighteenth and 
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remains to be done in the way of accurate and detailed study 
of particular periods and the usage of individual authors. I 
therefore propose to investigate one very small corner of this 
large and still fertile field. 

It is evident that the ‘‘plural of reverence’’ and its history 
may be envisaged from several different points of view, a few 
of which may be briefly suggested. For example, a participle 
or adjective used with a Latin pluralis reverentue was always 
plural in form, while already in the Old French such attributes 
begin to have the real gender and number of the person 
addressed. Here we are dealing with a syntactic phenomenon. 
If we consider the fact that in Colombia and Peru vos is used 
with a second plural verb, while the corresponding object pro- 
noun is te and not os,° we enter rather the domain of morphology. 


nineteenth centuries. For this period, his statements are in the main based, 
not upon a first-hand study of the texts or an observation of actual usage, 
but rather upon the dicta of lexicographers and grammarians. The treat- 
ment of Moliére’s usage (to which the author devotes three pages) is in the 
main exact, though the scope of his subject necessarily precluded a detailed 
study of any one author. I shall several times have occasion to refer to 
this dissertation. A. Dauzat, in his Défense de la langue francaise (Paris, 
1912), devotes one chapter (2° partie, ch. ii, ‘‘La politesse dans la langue 
francaise’’) mainly to the history of the pronouns of politeness in French, 
comparing the French usage with that of English, German, Spanish and 
Italian. This very readable study is unfortunately rather superficial and 
in part at least (as we shall presently see in regard to Moliére) inexact and 
misleading. It is valuable as including a consideration of Racine’s plays, 
which had been neglected by Schliebitz, and as supplementing the latter’s 
statements in regard to the nineteenth century and contemporary usage. 
Certain periods and certain poems of the Old French literature have been . 
studied with reference to this matter somewhat more in detail. For the 
Roland, cf. Mussafia, ZRPh, IV, pp. 109-113. Cohn comments briefly 
(ASNS, CVI, p. 436, and ZFSL, XXIV, 2, p. 25) on the usage of Marie 
de France, and (ZFSL, XXV, 2, pp. 162-166) on that of Chrétien de Troyes 
in Cligés. Bernhardt (ZDPh, XXXIII, pp. 368-390) examines Aliscans 
and Chrétien’s Perceval, Yvain and Eree et Enide in comparison with the 
poems of Wolfram von Eschenbach, Hartmann von Aue and Gottfried 
von Strassburg, while Ehrismann, in studying the usage in Middle High 
German, has occasion to refer to a number of the Old French poems (l.c., 
esp. V, pp. 132, 135, 139-140, 153). A. Ganter (Beitraége zur Geschichte 
der Anrede im Afrz., diss. Heidelberg, 1905) has accumulated a mass of 
details in regard to the use of the pronouns of address from the middle 
of the fourteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century, a period interesting 
in that the characteristic Old French freedom and fluctuation was gradually 
giving way to a more fixed usage. Cf., for a number of other references, 
Horlue and Marinet, Bibl. de la syntaze fr.. N°* 1428-1434. 


4Cf. Brunot, Hist. de la langue fr., I, p. 223. 
5 Cf. Lenz, ZRPh, XV, p. 518. 
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The possible influence of the Old French courtly epic upon the 
use of du and thr in Middle High German® interests the student 
of comparative literature. Or again, the efforts to generalize 
the use of tu at the time of the French Revolution’ show how 
intimately the question may be related to social and political 
history. Finally, the significant shifts from vous to tu or the 
reverse in a play of Racine or a novel by Bourget may be 
regarded from a stylistic viewpoint. 

I propose, in the present study, to examine in detail the use 
of tu and vous in Moliére’s plays, to determine, as accurately 
as possible, the field which belongs to each, and especially to 
try to explain the psychological or stylistic reasons which under- 
lie the rather frequent changes from vous to tu and the reverse. 
I shall concern myself only with the plays themselves, and shall 
not endeavor, unless it be incidentally, to show to what extent 
they reflect the actual usage of Moliére’s contemporaries. Stage 
tradition undoubtedly played some part in the author’s choice 
of his pronouns of direct address (far less to be sure than in 
the more conventional classic tragedy), but I think we may safely 
assume that, in the comedies at least which deal with contempo- - 
rary manners, the use of tu and vous would not be so far 
removed from the actual usage familiar to the audience for 
which the plays were intended as to endanger the illusion of 
reality. It is probable, to be sure, that in the language of every- 
day conversation there was less change from one form to the 
other than the plays of Moliére might lead one to believe, but it 
must be remembered that a dramatist portrays precisely those 
moments of emotion where such a change would be most likely 
to occur. The tutovement was apparently very little used among 
the middle and upper classes of the time.* Racine, in his letters, 
constantly addresses as vous his wife, child, sister, and all his 
friends.® The same is true of Madame de Sévigné, who rarely if 


6 Cf. Ehrismann, l.o., IV, p. 210. 


7 Cf. Brunot in Petit de Julleville, Hist. de la langue et de la litt. fr., 
VII, pp. 833-835. 


8 But cf. infra, pp. 278ff. 
®Cf. Racine, Grands Ecrivains edition, VIII, p. 536 (sv. ‘‘tu’’). 
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ever, except in jest, uses the familiar form in addressing Madame 
de Grignan.’® Schliebitz tells us! that in Furetiére’s Roman 
bourgeois (1666), which presumably portrays fairly well the 
actual usage of the middle classes, the vous is used almost 
exclusively, between man and wife, parents and adult children, 
and even to servants. That the distinction between tw and vous 
was by no means a matter of indifference in the second half of 
the seventeenth century is clearly shown by a number of con- 
temporary passages quoted by Livet.'?. It is only necessary to 
refer to certain scenes in the Folle Querelle (1668) which con- 
tain a spirited discussion of the tutoement in Andromaque.* 
We are therefore justified in supposing that Moliére generally 
had his reasons for choosing one or the other form of address, 
and that his choice hardly depended on his caprice of the moment. 
But it is not always possible for us to determine what these 
reasons may have been. 

The present study is based upon an examination of all the 
plays of Moliére with the exception of the Jalousie du Barboullé 
and the Médecin volamt, the complete authenticity of which is 
not beyond dispute, the Pastorale comique, of which we have 
only the scenario and a few songs, and Psyché, written in col- 
laboration with Corneille. I have likewise left out of consider- 
ation such dialogue as happens to occur in the various ballets, 
intermédes, ete., which adorn a number of the plays. Quotations 
are from the Despois and Mesnard edition in the Grands Ecri- 
vains series, and all references are to this edition.'* 


10 Muller (l.c., p. 88) quotes a passage cited by Janet in the Rev. d. 
Deuz-Mondes, 1 Sept., 1884, p. 55, in which Madame de Sévigné jestingly 
treats her daughter as a little child and uses tu For another somewhat 
similar case (this time to her son-in-law), cf. Duclaux, Madame de Sévigné 
(Paris, 1914), p. 125 and note. 

11 L.c., pp. 32-33. 

12 Lezique de la langue de Moltére, III, pp. 755-756 (s.v. ‘‘tutayer et 
tutoyer’’). 

13 La Folle Querelle, ed. Jacob, pp. 32, 36-38. 

14 In quoting from the prose plays, I supplement the indication of act 
and scene by a page reference. For the other plays, a reference to the 
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A. word as to the arrangement of the material. To take the 
plays in chronological order and analyze successively the forms 
used in each would be, to say the least, tedious and unenlighten- 
ing. <A grouping of the plays on the basis of their general 
resemblances (farces, comedies of intrigue, serious comedies in 
verse, etc.) would be purely artificial and would likewise involve 
needless repetition. The conclusions which such an arrangement 
would enable us to draw would not be sufficiently definite to 
compensate its disadvantages. It seemed better, then, to con- 
sider at once the whole series of plays, and to adopt the follow- 
ing disposition. The cases in which fu and vous are used are 
classified primarily according to the relation of the speaker to 
the person addressed. Thus I shall treat first the various family 
relations: husband and wife, children to parents, parents to 
children, ete. Then I shall examine the forms used by masters 
and mistresses to servants and others of lower station, by in- 
feriors to those of ‘higher station, and by persons of lower station 
to one another. This will be followed by a consideration of 
certain cases of tutotement which cannot be included under any 
of the preceding heads. I shall then deal briefly with the usage 
in self-address, and finally with miscellaneous apostrophes not 
addressed to persons. 


verse seemed sufficient. The following table shows the arrangement of the 
plays in the Despois and Mesnard edition: 

Vol. I: L’Etourdi, Dépit amoureuz ; 

VoL II: Les Précieuses ridicules, Sganarelle, Dom Garcie de Navarre, 
L’Ecole des maris; 

Vol. ITI: Les Fdcheuz, L’Ecole des femmes, La Critique de l’Ecole des 
femmes, L’Impromptu de Versailles; 

Vol. IV: Le Mariage forcé, La Princesse d’ blide, Le Tartuffe; 

Vol. V: Dom Juan, L’Amour médecin, Le Misanthrope ; 

Vol. VI: Le Médecin malgré lwi, Mélicerte, Le Sicilien, Amphitryon, 
George Dandin ; 

Vol. VII: L’Avare, Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, Les Amants magnifiques ; 

Vol. VIII: Le Bourgeois gentilhomme, Les Fourberies de Scapin, La 
Comtesse d’Escarbagnas ; 

Vol. IX: Les Femmes savantes, Le Malade imaginaire. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE’ 


Middle and upper class husbands and wives uniformly 
address one another in the polite form: Moliére and Mile Moliére 
(Impr.), Dom Juan and Elvire (D. Juan), Amphitryon and 
Aleméne (Amph.), George Dandin and Angélique (G. D.), 
M. and Mme de Sotenville (ib7d.), Orgon and Elmire (Tart.), 
M. and Mme Jourdain (Bourg. g.), Chrysale and Philaminte (F. 
sav.), Argan and Béline (Mal. im.). But in two instances this 
normal usage is varied by a sudden change to tu: 

D. Juan, I, 3: As long as Elvire hopes against hope that her 
husband may be able to give a satisfactory explanation of his 
conduct, she continues to use the normal vous, but when she can 
no longer doubt his perfidy, her tone of touching appeal gives 
way to an outburst of righteous indignatioh (p. 98): ‘‘Ah! 
scélérat, c’est maintenant que je te connois tout entier.. .’’ 
and so on to the end of the scene. When she again appears and 
exhorts D. Juan to change his manner of life (IV, 6, p. 180), 
she has recovered her self-control and uses vous throughout. 

Quite different is Angélique’s momentary lapse into the 
familiar form (G. D., III, 6). She normally addresses her hus- 
band as vous, whether her tone is one of scornful indifference 
(II, 2) or whether she is trying to move him by humble entreaty, 
promises of fidelity and threats of self-destruction (III, 6). But 
when, in the latter scene, she finally contrives to slip past him 
in the doorway, there follows a natural reaction and, from her 
vantage ground within the house, she pours down upon the poor 
man a torrent of abusive mockery (p. 586): ‘‘Comment? ec’est 
toi! D/’ot viens-tu, bon pendard?’’ ete. 

The only play in which reciprocal tu appears to be the normal 
form between a bourgeois husband and his wife is Sganarelle. 
"48 Schliebitz observes (p. 39) that vous is almost always used between 


husband and wife, and notes the exceptional tu (due to anger) in G. D. and 
D. Juan. Dauzat generalizes (p. 166): ‘‘Entre époux ... on se dit vous.’’ 
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Though Sganarelle in this play appears as a ‘‘bourgeois de 
Paris,’’ he is after all not unrelated to his homonyms who appear 
elsewhere, sometimes in humbler station, and who are always 
redolent of the traditional farce. The wife uses the tutovement 
exclusively (it is true that she scarcely addresses him except in 
angry dispute: cf. Sc. 6 and 22). Sganarelle generally uses tu 
in return, not only in the course of their mutual recriminations, 
but also when he endeavors to effect a tentative reconciliation 
(v. 608: ‘‘Je risque plus du mien que tu ne fais dutien’’). But 
in Sc. 6, we see how effectively this tu may alternate with an 
ironical vous. Thus in the tirade which follows his first dis- 
covery of her supposed infidelity (vv. 158ff.) : 


‘Ah! matine! 
Nous vous y surprenons en faute contre nous, 
Et diffamant ]l’honneur de votre cher époux,’’ etc. 


Then frankly abusive (v. 180): ‘‘Je songe a te rompre le cou.”’ 
Again ironically polite (vv. 183-184) : 


‘“Doux objet de mes veux, j’ai grand tort de crier, 
Et mon front de vos dons vous doit remercier.’’ 


Finally, from v. 186 to the end of the scene, we have the normal 
tu. He also uses ¢u to apostrophize her when she is not present 


(vv. 265-266) : 


‘“Ah! truande, as-tu bien le courage 
De m’avoir fait cocu dans la fleur de mon age?’’ 


Husbands and wives who belong to the class of domestics or 
peasants (with the exception of George’ Dandin, whose marriage 
to the daughter of a country gentleman has somewhat raised him 
in the social scale) regularly address one another as tu. Tu 
is invariably used by Sosie (and of course by Mercury in his 
disguise) and Cléanthis (Amph.). In Méd. m. 1. Martine 
addresses Sganarelle throughout in the familiar form, and is as 
a rule addressed in the familiar form by him. But in I, 1, we 
have a shift in the use of the pronouns. The quarrel begins 
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with reciprocal tutorement. Then, as the wife heaps reproach 
upon reproach, Sganarelle’s manner suddenly changes (p. 39): 
‘‘Ma femme, allons tout doucement, s’il vous plait . . . Ne nous 
emportons point, ma femme’’ (note this first person plural, 
which might be considered as forming a sort of transition). He 
threatens to beat her and finally does so, addressing her the while 
in an ironical tone, interspersed with terms of endearment 
(p. 40): ‘‘Ma petite femme, ma mie .. . Ma chére moitié . 
Doux objet de mes veeux, je vous frotterai les oreilles.’’ Finally, 
in the following scene, offering to make peace with her, he 
returns to the use of tu (p. 45): ‘‘O ca, faisons la paix nous 
deux. Touche la.”’ 

In the same play, nurse Jacqueline addresses her husband 
Lueas only once (II, 3, p. 80) : Ote-toi de la aussi.’’ Lucas uses 
tu to his wife with a single exception (II, 1). In this ease he is 
merely echoing her master’s words of reproof (pp. 69-70): 
‘-GERONTE: Ouais! Nourrice, ma mie, vous vous mélez de bien 
des choses. Lucas: Taisez-vous, notre ménagére Jaquelaine: ce 
n’est pas 4 vous a bouter la votre nez.’’ But a few minutes 
later, we find the normal tu (p. 72) : ‘‘Morgué, tais-toi, t’es cune 
impartinante’’ (the situation remains essentially the same, but 
the expletive and the change to tutovement are expressive of his 
increasing—if perhaps simulated—irritation. 

Finally we must reckon as a case apart the recriminatory 
tu used by the supposititious wives when they address Monsieur 
de Pourceaugnac in their respective dialects (Pourc., II, 7, 8). 


CHILDREN TO PARENTS 


The polite form is used without exception. 
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FATHER TO SON’¢ 


In comparatively few cases do we find one of the two forms 
used to the exclusion of the other. Amnaxarque uses only tu to 
Cléon (Am. magn.). Monsieur Diafoirus ceremoniously ad- 
dresses his son as vous (Mal. im.), except that, when speaking in 
Latin, he says (II, 6, p. 374): ‘‘Quid dicis?’’. The fact that 
Orgon does not use vows in addressing Damis (Tart.) 1s by no 
means conclusive evidence that tutovement is here the normal 
form, since in the only scene where direct address oceurs (III, 
6),’”7 the father’s tone is threatening and abusive. It is worthy 
of note that, although vous does not occur in this scene, the 
wrathful ¢u is varied by the use of the indefinite subject pronoun 
(vv. 1181-11382: 


‘*Allons, qu’on se rétracte, et qu’é 1’instant, fripon, 
On se jette 4 ses pieds pour demander pardon,’’ 


and 1136—-1137)?'* and of the imperative first plural (v. 1138: 
‘*'Vite quittons la place’’).?® 


16 Neither Schliebitz nor Dauzat subdivides according to sex the usage 
of parents in addressing their children. Dauzat’s generalization (p. 166) 
is not only superficial but quite inexact: ‘‘ Les enfants sont toujours tutoyés 
par leurs parents ...: Gorgibus tutoie ses niéces (as a matter of fact, 
he does not address Cathos separately, and Magdelon is not his niece) ; 
Harpagon, Orgon, Thomas (sic) Diafoirus, leurs fils ou filles.’’ Schliebitz 
(p. 40) makes a much more accurate analysis, and concludes that the date 
of the Avare marks a turning-point in Moliére’s usage in this regard: in 
the earlier plays, parents regularly address their children as tu, exceptional 
cases of vous being due to the influence of emotion, while in the Avare and 
later comedies vous is the usual form and tu is hardly ever used unless 
there is present an emotional element. It is true that the facts do to a 
certain extent seem to point in this direction (especially in the case of 
fathers addressing their daughters), but there are so many exceptions that 
we must beware of attaching an undue importance to Schliebitz’s observa- 
tion. In any case, it would be rash to infer that Moliére’s plays reflect 
changing conditions in actual contemporary usage. 


17 For the sake of brevity, I restrict the term ‘‘direct address’’ to pass- 
ages which involve the use of tw or vous. 


18 Cf. Schliebitz, p. 48, and for other examples of this use of on by 
Moliére, the Grands Ecrivains edition, XII, pp. xlvi-x]vii. 


19 Cf. Schliebitz, p. 47, and the Grands Ecrivains edition, XII, p. exii. 
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In a majority of the plays which contain dialogue between 
father and son, the father uses both tu and vous. In some cases 
it is comparatively easy to determine which is the normal form, 
the form used when there is no disturbing emotional factor. 
Thus in Dép. am. (Polydore to Valére) tu is certainly the normal 
form (cf. V, 6, 8, where the element of emotion is absent). The 
only exception is in III, 6,?° where the vous is clearly ironical 
(vv. 907-910) : 

‘¢Enfin, le beau mignon, vos bons déportements 
Troubleront les vieux jours d’un pére a tous moments; 


Tous les jours vous ferez de nouvelles merveilles, 
Et nous n’aurons jamais autre chose aux oreilles.’’ 


Then, after an ironical tirade in which he refers to his son in 
the third person (vv. 913-925), he adopts the frankly abusive 
tu (vv. 926-928) : 

‘‘Ha! chien! que j’ai regu du ciel pour mon martyre, 


Te croiras-tu toujours et ne pourrai-je pas 
Te voir étre une fois sage avant mon trépas?’’ 


We find a similar state of affairs in the dialogue between 
Lycarsis and his supposed son Myrtil (Mélic.). The normal tu 
(cf. vv. 243ff.) is twice varied by a change to the plural form. 
In the first case (1, 5), the vows expresses indignant surprise 
(v. 286: ‘‘ Et savez-vous, morveux, ce que c’est que d’aimer?’’), 
followed by an assertion of parental authority (v. 295: ‘‘Eh 
bien! je vous défends que cela continue;’’ v. 303: ‘‘Ah! ah! je 
vous ferai sentir que je suis pére’’). At the end of the scene, 
the father returns to the familiar form (v. 327) : ‘‘Myrtil, hola! 
Myrtil! Veux-tu revenir, traitre?’’ The other passage in ques- 
tion (II, 4, 5) begins with an ironical vous (v. 471): ‘‘Peste! 
mon petit fils, que vous avez l’air tendre’’ ete. This vous is 
maintained in angry reproach even when the element of irony 
is no longer apparent (v. 509: ‘‘Comment? & quel orgueil, fripon, 
vous vois-je aller?’’), but gives way to an affectionate tutoiement 


20 The vous of vv. 1661-1662 means ‘‘toi et Ascagne;’’ similarly v. 
1750. 
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when the father’s heart is finally touched by his son’s suppli- 
eations (v. 537: ‘‘ Léve-toi’’). 

In D. Juan on the other hand, a serious play in which some 
scenes approach the tragic style, the situation is reversed. Vous 
here appears to be the normal form, and fw occurs only in an 
outburst of anger. When, at the end of D. Louis’s long moral 
tirade (IV, 4), his son ironically invites him to be seated, the 
father completely loses patience and changes to tu (p. 177): 
‘‘Non, insolent, je ne veux point m’asseoir, ni parler davantage, 
et je vois bien que toutes mes paroles ne font rien sur ton ame.’’ 
Later (V, 1), rejoicing in his son’s repentance, he returns to 
the use of vous (pp. 189-191): ‘‘Ce que vous me dites est-il 
bien vrai?’’ ete. | | 

In Scap., there are two cases of dialogue between father and 
son. In II, 2, Géronte refuses to embrace his son, holding him 
at arm’s length with a severe and distant vous (p. 441: ‘‘Ah! 
vous voila... Doucement, vous dis-je’’ ete.), which he maintains 
until his final outburst at the end of the scene (p. 443) : ‘‘Qu’on 
se rende au logis (note the transitional on”!). J’y vais revenir 
tout a l’heure. Ah! traitre, s’11 faut que tu me déshonores, je 
te renonce pour mon fils ...’’ So we have in this scene a 
marked contrast between the vous of restrained severity and 
the tu of outspoken wrath, but it is difficult to say which form 
the father would use under normal circumstances. <A prior 
we should expect his usage to be the same as that of Argante in 
addressing Octave, but here again it is not certain which is the 
normal form. In the only scene in which direct address occurs,” 
(III, 10), Argante begins with a formal vous (p. 510) : ‘‘ Venez, 
mon fils, venez vous réjouir avec nous de l’heureuse aventure de 
votre mariage. Le Ciel ...’’ Then, endeavoring to explain the 
situation to his son, he immediately changes to the tutoiement 


21 Cf. supra, p. 237, note 18. 

22 Cf., however, I, 3, where Scapin, playing the part of Argante, ad- 
dresses Octave with the abusive tu (p. 424): ‘‘Comment, pendard, vaurien, 
infime, fils indigne d’un pére comme moi, oses-tu bien paroitre devant 
mes yeux,’’ etc. 
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(‘‘Oui; mais tu ne sais pas . . .’’), which he maintains through- 
out the scene. 

Finally, it is the case of Harpagon and Cléante (Av.) which 
presents the most interesting problem. In 1, 4, the father uses 
vous throughout. Although he is reproving his son for his 
extravagance, he speaks with comparative calm, and his tone is 
not one of violent abuse. The vous is maintained when he pro- 
ceeds to ask Cléante’s opinion of Mariane. In II, 2, on the other 
hand, discovering that it is Cléante who wishes to borrow the 
money, he falls into the abusive tutotement (p. 100) : ‘‘Comment, 
pendard ? c’est toi qui t’abandonnes a ces coupables extrémités ?’’ 
In giving his orders for the dinner (III, 1), he uses the polite 
form?® (pp. 123-124): ‘‘Et vous, mon fils le Damoiseau, a qui 
j’ai la bonté de pardonner |’histoire de tantot . . .’’—this is not 
to be explained as merely an instance of the ironical vous, since 
the plural is maintained (p. 124) even after the father has 
dropped his tone of ironical politeness. In III, 7, reproving his 
son in a somewhat threatening tone (but in Mariane’s presence, 
and without undue violence), Harpagon uses vous (p. 147): 
‘‘Eneore? Avez-vous envie de changer de discours?’’ But a 
few moments later, in an angry aside to Cléante (p. 150): 
‘‘Bourreau que tu es!’’ Similarly in III, 9, apostrophizing his 
son who is no longer present (p. 154) : ‘‘O fils impertinent, as-tu 
envie de me ruiner?’’ At the end of IV, 2, the father halts 
Cléante, who was about to withdraw (p. 161): ‘‘Non, demeurez 
. .. j'ai besoin de vous.’’ Then, as soon as the two remain 
alone (IV, 3), Harpagon begins in a friendly and confidential 
tone: © ca, intérét de belle-mére a part, que te semble a toi de 
cette personne?’’ Cléante falls into the trap, and as he begins 
to betray himself, his father, gradually assuming the réle of 
Inquisitor, changes to vous (p. 16374): ‘‘Lul avez-vous rendu 
visite ?’’ Finally comes the triumphant outburst (p. 164): ‘‘Oh 

23 We shall see later that in this scene Harpagon uses vous even to the 
servants whom he usually addresses in the familiar form. 


24 Cf. the footnote to this page in the Grands Ecrivains edition. Schlieb- 
itz (p. 40) also calls attention to this scene. 
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sus! mon fils, savez-vous ce qu’il y a?’’ Then, in the face of 
his son’s resistance, Harpagon becomes violent and abusive 
(p. 165: ‘‘Comment, pendard? tu as l’audace d’aller sur mes 
brisées?’’), and continues so to the end of the scene (the final 
‘‘Donnez-moi un baton tout 4 l’heure’’ is certainly not addressed 
to Cléante). In IV, 5, the father uses the familiar form through- 
out. At first, after Maitre Jacques has brought about a recon- 
ciliation, he is very friendly with his son (p. 171: ‘‘Et moi, j’al 
toutes les joies du monde de te voir raisonnable’’), but upon 
being undeceived, he again becomes angry (p. 172: ‘‘ Laisse-moi 
faire, traitre,’’ etc.). The tutorvement is used in both situations, 
and there is no transitional vows. What, then, is Harpagon’s 
normal usage in addressing Cléante? Though the facts do not 
seem to warrant a too positive conclusion, I am inclined to believe 
that vous 1s here the normal form. If so, and if my interpre- 
tation is correct, the use of tu must be explained as due in some 
cases to the influence of extreme anger, and in other cases to an 
unusually familiar and confidential manner on the part of the 
father. 


FATHER TO DAUGHTER 


Here again, as in the preceding section, there are a number 
of cases in which the father is consistent in using only one of 
the two forms, but more often he uses now one, now the other. 
Furthermore, as in the preceding section, 1t seems impossible to 
draw any definite conclusions from a classification of the char- 
acters on the basis of their respective social status. 

Tu only is used by Trufaldin in addressing Célie after he 
has recognized her as his long-lost daughter (Ft.), by Iphitas 
to the Princess (Pr. d’F.), and by Géronte to Lucinde (Méd. 
m.l.). It is true that, in the latter play, the ‘only case of direct 
address involves an assertion of parental authority (III, 6, 
p. 112: ‘‘Penses-tu done... Tu épouseras Horace, dés ce 
soir’’). 
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Monsieur Jourdain (Bourg. g.) and Chrysale (F. sav.) use 
only vous to their daughters (even when Chrysale addresses 
Armande in a tone of frank abuse, III, 6, v. 1109: ‘‘ Taisez-vous, 
péronnelle!’’). More surprising is Argan’s exclusive use of 
the polite form in speaking to his daughter Louison, who is but 
a small child (Mal. wm., II, 8). This is probably to be explained 
by the father’s particularly severe and threatening manner. 

In three cases where the father uses both tu and vous, we 
may consider that the tutotement is almost certainly the normal 
form. Gorgibus, in addressing Magdelon (Préc. rid., Se. 4), 
uses tu except when he is about to make a stern reprimand 
(p. 66) : ‘‘Cathos, et vous, Magdelon .. .”’ 

In Am. méd., Sganarelle first addresses his daughter as 
vous (p. 306) : ‘‘Dieu vous gard! Bon jour, ma mie. Hé bien! 
qu’est-ce? Comme vous en va?’’ Probably these expressions 
should be regarded as mere formulas of politeness, since he im- 
mediately changes to the familiar form which he uses through- 
out the remainder of the play, whether he is speaking tenderly 
(as in this scene, I, 2), in a tone of anger (I, 3, p. 309: ‘‘Va, 
fille ingrate, je ne te veux plus parler...’’), or without 
marked emotion (III, 6, 7). 

More interesting are the forms used by the Gorgibus of Sgan. 
in addressing Célie. In Se. 1, the father is angered by his 
daughter's refusal to consent to a marriage with Valére. 
Throughout this scene he uses vous (v. 2: ‘‘Que marmottez-vous 
la, petite impertinente,’’ ete.), except in v. 47: 

‘‘Lélie est fort bien fait; mais apprends qu’il n’est rien 
Qui ne doive céder au soin d’avoir du bien,’’ 


’ 


and v. 51: ‘‘Valére, je crois bien, n’est pas de toi chéri.’’ Here 
the shift in the pronouns is clearly due to the fact that the 
speaker momentarily changes from his tone of scolding to one 
of reasoning; when he resumes his former tone, he likewise 
returns to the use of vous (vv. 55-57) : 

‘<Mais suis-je pas bien fat de vouloir raisonner 


Od de droit absolu j’ai pouvoir d’ordonner? 
Tréve donc, je vous prie, & vos impertinences. ’’ 
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Elsewhere we find tu, which is undoubtedly the normal form, 
e.g., v. 485 (Célie has become an obedient daughter and promised 
to marry Valére): ‘‘Approche-toi de moi, viens ¢a, que Je 
t’embrasse ;’’ v. 683 (Célie has again determined not to marry 
Valére, but her father’s anger is not yet fully roused) : ‘‘Tu te 
démens bien tot de tes bons sentiments.’’ 

On the other hand, in the case of Monsieur de Sotenville— 
Angélique (G. D.) and in the case of Orgon—Mariane (Tart.), 
vous is apparently the father’s normal form of address. Mon- 
sieur de Sotenville uses the familiar form only once, and this 
occurs when he is tenderly commending his daughter’s conduct 
(II, 8, p. 563): ‘‘Oui, ma fille, et je vois qu’en sagesse et en 
eourage tu te montres un digne rejeton de la maison de Soten- 
ville. Viens ca, approche-toi que je t’embrasse.’’ On the fol- 
lowing page he changes to vous (‘‘Ouw allez-vous, ma fille?’’), 
and later (III, 7) we find only vous. 

Mariane is addressed by her father in the polite form (cf. IT, 
1, 2; IV, 3), whether the latter speaks without special emotion 
or asserts his parental authority. The only exception is v. 561: 


‘‘Que quand tu n’aurois méme aucune sympathie 
Pour tous les autres dons... .’’ 


In v. 572 he returns to the normal vous: ‘‘ Ma fille, vous devez 
-approuver mon dessein.’’ Here the father’s momentary tutove- 
ment can hardly be interpreted as indicating an altered attitude 
toward Mariane. Perhaps the change is merely intended to 
reflect the irritation caused by Dorine’s repeated interruptions. 

In the five remaining cases of father-to-daughter usage, it 
seems to me that we must leave undecided the question of which 
is the normal form of address. In Dép. am., Albert addresses 
his daughter only twice. In the first instance, we have a formal 
and colorless command (v. 649) : 

“*Rentrez, Lucile, et me faites venir 
Le précepteur.’’ 

The second occurs in v. 1081: ‘‘Que veux-tu que je die?’’ (Lucile 
has been urging him not to listen in silence to Mascarille’s 
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slanderous remarks). The evidence is not sufficient to justify 
one in drawing a conclusion. 

_Harpagon’s usage in addressing Elise (Av.) shows almost 
as much change as his usage in addressing her brother.” He 
begins with vous (I, 4, p. 77): ‘‘Est-ce le mot, ma fille, ou la 
chose, qui vous fait peur?’’ (to Cléante, as we have seen, the 
father uses vous throughout this scene). But presently, though 
still speaking calmly and without marked emotion, he changes 
to the familiar form (p. 80): ‘‘Quant a ton frére, je lui destine 
une certaine veuve ...; et pour toi, je te donne au Seigneur 
Anselme.’’ Upon his daughter’s ceremonious refusal of the 
proposed alliance, Harpagon adopts the ironically polite vous 
with which we are already familiar: ‘‘I1 contrefatt sa révérence. 
Et moi, ma petite fille ma mie, je veux que vous vous mariiez, s’il 
vous plait.’’ The father continues for a few minutes to speak 
in this mocking vein, and then, suddenly changing his tone and 
seriously asserting his parental authority, he reverts to the 
tutoiement (p. 81: ‘‘C’est une chose ot. je te réduirai’’), which 
persists to the end of this scene, and which occurs again in the 
following scene (p. 88). In giving his formal orders for the 
dinner (III, 1), he uses the polite form (p. 123): ‘‘Pour vous, 
ma fille, vous aurez l’ceil sur ce que l’on desservira .. .’’* 
Finally in V, 4, where the father’s tone is frankly abusive, we 
find tu (pp. 192-194): ‘‘Ah! fille scélérate! fille indigne d’un 
pére comme moi! c’est ainsi que tu pratiques les legons que je t’ai 
données ?”’ 

In the case of Oronte—Julie (Pourc.), there is a similar 
hesitation. It is in the polite form that the father first orders 
his daughter to desist from her amorous demonstrations (II, 6, 
pp. 300-301) : ‘‘ Ah, ma fille! Otez-vous de 1a, vous dis-je ... 


Non: rentrez la dedans . . . Rentrez, vous dis-je.’’ As Julie 
fails to obey, the vous gives way to a threatening tutoiement 
(‘‘. .. si tu ne rentres tout 4 l’heure, je .. .’’), which con- 


tinues for the rest of this scene. In III, 7, Oronte greets his 


25 Cf. supra, pp. 240f. 
26 Cf. supra, p. 240, and note 23. 
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supposedly wayward daughter in a tone of abuse (p. 332): 
‘*Ah! infame que tu es!’’ But in his next two speeches (the 
reason for the change is not apparent) he uses vous: ‘‘Taisez- 
vous! vous étes une impertinente, et je sais mieux que vous ce 
qui en est . . . Taisez-vous! vous dis-je. Vous étes une sotte.’’ 
Then (p. 334), asserting his parental authority (‘‘Et je veux, 
moi, tout a l’heure, que tu prennes le Seigneur Eraste’’), and 
threatening (‘‘Je te donnerai sur les oreilles’’), he returns to 
the familiar form. In the final formal commands, we have again 
the use of vous (p. 335): ‘‘Donnez-moi votre main... (a, 
votre main, vous dis-je.’’ 

The only scenes in which Géronte addresses Hyacinte (Scap., 
III, 9, 10) offer, so far as the use of the pronouns is concerned, 
an exact parallel to the dialogue between Argante and Octave.?’ 
Here, as there, the father begins with a formal and somewhat 
solemn vous (p. 510: ‘‘Allons, ma fille, venez chez moi. Ma 
joie auroit été parfaite si j’y avois pu voir votre mére avec 
vous’’), which gives way to a perhaps more normal tu when 
he adopts an argumentative tone (p. 512: ‘‘Tu veux que Je 
tienne chez moi une personne qui est aimée de ton frére, et 
qui...’’). 

Finally, we have to consider the rather complicated case of 
Argan and Angélique (Mal. 1m.). When Argan first addresses 
his daughter, the formal vous is quite in keeping with the gravity 
of the occasion (I, 3, p. 289—he is about to speak to her on the 
subject of her betrothal) : ‘‘ Approchez, Angélique; vous venez 
a& propos: je voulois vous parler.’’ In I, 5, he continues in the ~ 
same serious tone (p. 293) : ‘‘O ca, ma fille, je vais vous dire une 
nouvelle, o1 peut-étre ne vous attendez-vous pas,’’ ete.). Pres- 
ently, however, he changes to fw (p. 295: ‘‘. . . mais on m’a 
dit que j’en serois content, et toi aussi’’), a change which is 
perhaps to be interpreted as expressive of fatherly tenderness 
due to the daughter’s cheerful concurrence in his plans for her. 
The familiar form is then maintained until the father is sud- 
denly surprised by Angélique’s change of countenance (p. 297) : 


27 Cf. supra, p. 239. 
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‘*Qu’est-ce? vous voila toute ébaubie?’’ When he next has 
occasion to address his daughter, it is under the influence of 
great excitement produced by his altercation with Toinette, and 
we have again the tutovement”*® (p. 305): ‘‘Angélique, tu ne 
veux pas m’arréter cette coquine-la? Si tu ne me |’arrétes, je te 
donnerai ma malédiction.’’ In II, 3, in presenting the feigned 
music-teacher, Argan uses only vous (p. 343) : ‘‘ Venez, ma fille; 
votre maitre de musique est allé aux champs, et voila une per- 
sonne qu’il envoie a sa place pour vous montrer.’’ Again, when 
solemnly introducing Thomas Diafoirus, he uses the formal vous 
(II, 5, p. 350) : ‘‘ Allons, saluez Monsieur.’’ Similarly, p. 353: 
‘‘Mettez-vous 1a, ma fille,’’ and p. 368: ‘‘ Allons, ma fille, touchez 
dans la main de Monsieur, et lui donnez votre fol, comme 4 
votre mari.’’ But upon the daughter’s persistent refusal, he 
pronounces his ultimatum with the stern tu of parental author- 
ity (p. 373): ‘‘Ecoute, il n’y a point de milieu a cela: choisis 
d’épouser dans quatre jours, ou Monsieur, ou un convent.’’ | 
In the last scene of the play (III, 14), the tutovement expresses 
tender affection (p. 433): ‘‘Viens. N’aye point de peur, je ne 
suis pas mort. Va, tu es mon vrai sang, ma véritable fille; et 
je suis ravi-d’avoir vu ton bon naturel.’’ If then, as in the 
ease of Harpagon—Cléante,?® we assume vous to be the normal 
form, we must again attribute to the tu quite different values, 
according to the different circumstances under which it is used. 

It is evident, then, from what has been said in this and in 
the preceding. section, that the majority of Moliére’s fathers use 
_ both tu and vous in addressing their sons and daughters, and 
that they pass rather easily from one form to the other. The 
causes underlying these changes may in most: cases, though not 
always, be readily inferred from the context, and are generally 
to be found in the speaker’s momentarily changed attitude 
toward the person addressed. The individual cases are so varied 
that the principles which determine the fathers’ choice of tu or 


28 Cf. supra, p. 243, the explanation suggested for Orgon’s exceptional 
tutoiement of Mariane. 


29 Cf. supra, pp. 240-241. 
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vous cannot be formulated in a way that would make them 
applicable, without exception, to all the plays. But it is possible, 
I believe, to discern certain general tendencies to which many of 
the cases appear to conform: certain typical circumstances and 
certain characteristic attitudes on the part of the father are more 
likely to lead to the use of vous, certain others to the use of tu. 
Thus vous regularly occurs when the father’s tone is sarcastic or 
ironically polite. It is also used to reflect a coldly distant mood 
or an attitude of restrained severity. Finally the polite form is 
common in colorless commands and in circumstances of unusual 
solemnity (this latter tendency might explain the fact that 
Monsieur Jourdain uses only vous to his daughter, as he hap- 
pens to address her only upon the rather solemn occasion of her 
betrothal). On the other hand, we generally find the tutove- 
ment when the father’s tone is threatening or frankly abusive, 
or when he asserts his parental authority (two notable exceptions 
are the cases of Lycarsis—Myrtil and Sganarelle—Célie).2° Tu 
is also the form ‘used to emphasize affection and fatherly ten- | 
derness. Aside from the cases which illustrate these general 
tendencies, it seems that either tu or vous may be the normal 
form, and the reasons why one is used in preference to the 
other are not ordinarily apparent. 


MOTHER TO SON OR DAUGHTER 


While, as we have just seen, the fathers easily pass from tu 
to vous or from vous to tu in addressing their children, in the 
case of the mothers, on the contrary, there is no example of such 
change. This is, to be sure, only natural. Moliére’s mothers, 
few in number, have in general a less clearly individualized per- 
sonality than have his fathers, and much less frequently do the 
situations in which they are placed lead them to change from 
one tone to another. In the case of the mothers, the element of 
parental authority does not play a conspicuous part, and doubt- 


30 Cf. supra, pp. 238-239 and 242-243. 
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less this largely accounts for the fact that, with two exceptions, 
vous is the only form used. 

We find the polite form in the following instances: Madame 
Pernelle to Orgon (Tart.), Elmire to Damis (1bid.—Damis is 
a stepson), Lucette and Nérine to their imaginary children 
(Pourc.),*! Aristione to Eriphile (Am. magn.), Madame Jour- 
dain to Lucile (Bourg. g.), the Countess to the young Count 
(Ctesse d’Escarb.),*? Philaminte to Armande and to Henriette 
(F. sav.), Béline to Angélique (Mal. 1m.—stepdaughter). 

The tutorement occurs but once in actual dialogue, namely 
when Madame de Sotenville tenderly commends the deportment 
of Angélique (G. D., II, 8, p. 563): ‘‘Embrasse-moi aussi, ma 
fille. Las! je pleure de joie, et reconnois mon sang aux choses 
que tu viens de faire.’’** But to this example should be added 
the passage in which Mélicerte quotes the advice once given her 
by her mother (Mélic., vv. 365-370) : ‘‘Ma fille, songe a toi,’’ 
etc.* 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


Vous is used without exception. It seems unnecessary to 
enumerate the cases. 


GRANDPARENT TO GRANDCHILD 


There is only one case: Madame Pernelle uses vous to Damis 
and to Mariane (Tart.). 


31 Lucette’s Gascon (or Languedocien—cf. Grands Ecrivains edition. 
VII, p. 304, note 4) beny is doubtless intended to be an imperative second 
plural, as this is the form she uses also in addressing both the children 
together (p. 311): ‘‘Beny, Francgon, beny, Jeanet, beny, toustou, beny, 


toustoune, beny fayre beyre & un payre dénaturat ...’’ Nérine likewise, 
in her Picard dialect, uses vous to her Madelaine: ‘‘ Venez, Madelaine, me 
n’ainfain, yenez-ves-en ichy faire honte & vo pére.. .’’ 


382 The Count is only a small boy, but the circumstances and his mother’s 
manner are quite formal (Se. 7, p. 586): ‘‘Comte, saluez Madame. Faites 
la révérence & Monsieur le Vicomte. Saluez Monsieur le Conseiller.’’ 


33 It will be recalled that in this same scene, and speaking in the same 
tone, Monsieur de Sotenville also addresses his daughter in the familiar 
form, though with him the vous appears to be more normal (cf. supra, 
p. 243). 

84 We shall see later, however, that the tutoiement is rather extensively 
used in this play. 
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UNCLE OR AUNT TO NEPHEW OR NIECE 


Vous is the only form used: Damis to Orphise (Fdch.), 
Sganarelle to Lucréce (Am. méd.), Cléante to Damis (Tart.), 
Ariste and Bélise to Henriette (F. sav.). 


COUSINS 


In the case of Magdelon and Cathos (Préc. rid.), we find 
reciprocal tutotement throughout. One might at first suppose 
that this is because the two girls live together and are very inti- 
mate, but, in view of the fact that, as we have seen, vous is the 
exclusive form used between brothers and sisters, it seems also 
possible to explain the use of tw in this case as a precious 
affectation.*°—In Crit. Ec. d. f., Uranie uses tu to Elise, but the 
latter does not reciprocate; we may perhaps accept the explana- 
tion offered by a note in the Grands Ecrivains edition :*° ‘‘ Auger 
a fait remarquer qu’Uranie tutoie Elise et n’en est pas tutoyée, 
ce qui suppose une différence d’age entre les deux cousines, et 
explique aussi comment, dans toute la discussion qui va suivre, 
le ton de la premiére est plus séricux, celui de la seconde plus 
vif et plus léger.’’—In Pr. d’E., the Princess always addresses 
her cousins Aglante and Cynthie in the polite form, and is 
always so addressed by them (here, in spite of the relationship, 
there is a difference of rank).—Finally, Céliméne and Eliante 
(Mis.) use the reciprocal vous throughout. 


PARENTS-IN-LAW TO CHILDREN-IN-LAW 


Only vous occurs: Monsieur and Madame de Sotenville to 
George Dandin (G. D.), Madame Pernelle to Elmire (Tart.). 
To these cases might be added Polidore’s use of vows to his 
intended daughter-in-law Ascagne (Dép. am., vv. 1623ff.: 
‘* Approchez-vous, ma fille: un tel nom m’est permis,’’ etc.), 


85 Cf. infra, p. 278f. 
86 P, 312. 
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and the desire expressed by Madame Jourdain to have a son-in- 
law to whom she shall be able to say: ‘‘Mettez-vous la, mon 
gendre, et dinez avec moi’’ (Bourg. g., III, 12, p. 146). 


BROTHERS-IN-LAW AND SISTERS-IN-LAW 


Here again we find the reciprocal vous: Chrysalde and 
Enrique (Ec. d. f.), Dom Juan and Dom Carlos (D. Juan), 
Orgon and Cléante (Tart.), Bélise and Ariste and their sister- 
in-law Philaminte (F. sav.). The only exception is Dom Alonse’s 
use of tu in an outburst of extreme anger, when he recognizes 
in Dom Juan the man who has wronged his sister (D. Juan, 
III, 4, p. 153): ‘‘Ah! traitre, il faut que tu périsses’’ (Dom 
Carlos, on the other hand, preserving his outward calm, ad- 
dresses his brother-in-law in the polite form). 


GUARDIAN TO WARD 


The relation of guardian to ward is somewhat similar to that 
of parent to child. There are two cases in question, in one of 
which tu appears to be the normal form, in the other vous. 
Sganarelle (Ec. d. m.) addresses Isabelle in the familiar form 
throughout (cf. II, 1, 3, 7, 9, 10; III, 1), with the exception of 
I, 2, where vous occurs several times in a severe or threatening 
tone (v. 89: ‘‘Mais vous, je vous défends, s’il vous plait, de 
sortir;’’ vv. 129-130: 


‘* Taisez-vous. 
Je vous apprendrai bien s’il faut sortir sans nous;’’ 


v. 231: ‘‘Rentrez, pour n’ouir point cette pratique infame’’). 

The other guardian, Arnolphe (Ec. d. f.), on the other hand, 
normally addresses his ward as vous (cf. I, 3; II, 4, 5; III, 1, 2; 
V, 9). There are two exceptions. In vv. 946-947 he angrily 
apostrophizes Agnés, who is not present: 


‘Voila, friponne, & quoi 1’écriture te sert; 
Et contre mon dessein |’art t’en fut découvert.’’ 
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Again, Arnolphe uses an affectionate tu in tenderly imploring 
her love (vv. 1580ff.) : 


‘“Va, petite traitresse, 
Je te pardonne tout et te rends ma tendresse,’’ etc. 


But when she rebuffs him, he becomes angry and returns to’ 
the polite form (vv. 1607ff.) : 


‘*Ah! c’est trop me braver... 
Et vous dénicherez a 1]’instant de la ville,’’ ete. 


MASTERS, MISTRESSES AND PERSONS OF HIGHER 
STATION TO SERVANTS AND OTHERS OF 
LOWER STATION®? 


Although the familiar form is here by far the more common, 
there are so many exceptions and special cases that it seems 
best to subdivide this section according to the exact status of the 
persons addressed. I shall therefore consider in turn, ‘first the 
various types of male servants and others of lower station, and 
then the various types of females. As regards actual contem- 
porary usage, there seems to be little doubt that servants were - 
commonly addressed in the familiar form. According to Livet,** 
‘On tutoyait les valets, les suivantes.’’ In the Folle Querelle, 
Alcipe objects to the tutotement of Pylade by Oreste in An- 
dromaque, holding it highly improper that the latter should 
address Pylade ‘‘comme s’il estoit son escuyer ou son valet de 
chambre. ’’®® 


37 Dauzat’s statement (p. 166) is again inexact and quite inadequate: 
‘s. . . les valets sont toujours tutoyés par leurs maitres;’’ at the bottom 
of the preceding page, to be sure, he notes that Moliére’s Précieuses use 
vous to their servant. Schliebitz remarks (p. 41) that, in addressing per- 
sons of lower station, tu is indeed the rule, but easily changes to vous, a 
change which is often to be explained by a scornful, reproachful or angry 
tone. He proceeds to refer to a number of passages illustrating the use 
of vous in each of these tones. Schliebitz’s interpretation of these cases 
is in the main satisfactory so far as it goes, but they require a fuller and 
more detailed analysis. 

88 L.c., III, p. 756. 

89 Ed. Jacob, p. 38. The valet and the ‘‘femme de chambre’’ who 
appear in the Folle Querelle are, in fact, regularly addressed as tue A 
few exceptions occur in formal commands or in an angry tone. This, as 
we shall see, accords in general with Moliére’s usage. 
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VaLets.—As a rule, tu is the only form used by masters in 
addressing their own valets: Eraste to Gros-René (Dép. am.), 
Valére to Mascarille (ibid.), Lélie to Gros-René (Sgan.), Valeére 
to Ergaste (Ec. d. m.), Eraste to La Montagne (Fach.), Damis 
to L’Espine (ibid.), Alceste to Du Bois (Mis.), Adraste to Hali 
(Sic.), George Dandin to Colin (G. D.), Cléante to La Fléche 
(dv.), Cléonte to Covielle (Bourg. g.), Octave to Silvestre 
(Scap.). 

In the ease of four valets, all of whom have a quite clearly 
individualized personality and take rather an active part in 
the dialogue, the master’s normal fu is varied by an occasional 
change to the plural form. This change is especially frequent 
when the master’s tone is very angry or threatening, and some- 
times has a tinge of mock politeness. It occurs as follows: 

In Et., I, 2, Lélie cuts short his valet’s sermonizing with an 
impatient vous (v. 47): ‘‘Ah! tréve, je vous prie, a votre 
rhétorique ;”’ in v. 50 he immediately returns to the usual tutote- 
ment. In III, 4, angry because Mascarille has slandered Célie, 
he again uses vous (v. 1034): ‘‘Ah! bon, bon, le voila: venez 
ea, chien maudit;’’ likewise v. 1036, but in vv. 1045-1049 he 
returns to the familiar form, which, with the exception of one 
more threatening outburst (v. 1051: ‘‘Ah! je vous ferai bien 
parler d’une autre sorte’’), continues to the end of the scene. 
The vous of v. 1223 is of course used because Lélie does not recog- 
nize his valet, who 1s masked.*° 

Dom Juan (in the play of that name) three times addresses 
Sganarelle in the polite form. The first case is analogous to the 
the first quoted above from Et. (I, 2, p. 90): ‘‘ Hola! maitre sot, 
vous savez que je vous ai dit que je n’aime pas les faiseurs de 
remontrances.’’41 In II, 5, impatient at Sganarelle’s objection 
to the proposed change of clothes, the master says (p. 133): 

40 A few editions have in v. 710 ‘‘ Laissez-moi,’’ and in v. 1446 ‘‘ Mais 
n’appréhendez plus,’’ but the text of the original edition has in each of 
these cases the familiar form. 

41In the cancelled edition of 1682 and in the 1734 edition, we find, at 


the end of III, 1, another example of the same thing: ‘‘ Ah! maitre sot, vous 
allez d’abord aux remontrances.’’ 
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‘‘Allons vite, c’est trop d’honneur que je vous fais, et bien 
heureux est le valet qui peut avoir la gloire de mourir pour 
son maitre.’’ Perhaps we might consider that, by the use of this 
vous, Dom Juan jestingly raises the valet to his own level and 
thus emphasizes the ‘‘honor.’’ Dom Juan’s third vous occurs in 
what seems to be a friendly and half-amused reproof (IV, 7, 
p. 184—Sganarelle has just put some food in the corner of his 
cheek and his master, pretending that the swelling is due to an 
abscess, is about to lance it) : ‘‘ Attends: voyez‘? comme il étoit 
mir. Ah! coquin que vous étes.’’ 

Amphitryon once varies the normal tutorement by momen- 
tarily adopting the threatening vous (Amph., vv. 1573-1574) : 
‘‘Ah! vous voila*? . . . Je vous apprendrai de me traiter ainsi’’ 
(Mercury-Sosie has repeatedly insulted him); he immediately 
returns to the familiar form (v. 1578): ‘‘Tu me le demandes, 
maraud?’’ Jupiter, impersonating Amphitryon, uses only tu 
to Sosie. . 

In Scap., II, 3, we find in the mouth of Léandre the vous of 
anger, at first ironically polite (v. 443): ‘‘Ah, ah! vous voila. 
Je suis ravi de vous trouver, Monsieur le coquin.’’ Then, threat- 
eningly drawing his sword (p. 444): ‘‘Vous faites le méchant 
plaisant. Ah! je vous apprendrai ...’’ But a moment later, 
trying to strike Scapin, he resumes the use of the normal tu: 
‘“Ce que tu m’as fait, traitre?’’ 

La Grange and Du Croisy use only vous to their respective 
valets, but there is no reason to suppose that this is their normal 
form, as, in the only scene in which they happen to address them 
(Préc. rid., Se. 13), their tone is one of angry threat (p. 110): 
‘‘La GRANGE: C’est bien 4 vous, infame que vous étes, a vouloir 
faire l’>homme d’importance. Du Croisy: Voila qui vous 
apprendra a vous connoitre.’’ 

Arnolphe (Ec. d. f.) regularly uses the polite form in 


42 This ‘‘voyez’’ is not necessarily addressed to Sganarelle in particu- 
lar. . 

48 Cf. Grands Ecrivains edition, p. 448, note 3: ‘‘Cet ‘‘ Ah vous voila! ’’ 
s’adresse, avec le vous ironique, comme le vers 1574, & Sosie seul. Amphi- 
tryon n’attend nullement et n’apercoit pas encore les deux officiers.’’ 
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addressing Alain: cf. v. 223 (angry), v. 225 (formal command), 
vv. 1614-1619 (command). The only instance of tu occurs in 
a rather threatening tone (v. 396): ‘‘Tu veux prendre la 
fuite!’’** It is perhaps worthy of note that, in the dramatts 
- persone, Alain figures, not as a simple ‘‘valet,’’ but as a 
‘“paysan, valet d’Arnolphe.’’ 

Céliméne addresses her valet Basque only in giving a formal 
command (Mis., v. 532): ‘‘Hé bien! faites monter.’’ Though 
Basque is called a ‘‘valet,’’ his functions seem to be rather those 
which, in other plays, are attributed to the ‘‘laquais.’’*® 

Furthermore the familiar form is generally used to valets by 
persons of higher station other than their own masters. It is 
used exclusively by Hippolyte, Anselme,*® Pandolphe and 
Léandre in addressing Mascarille (£t.), by Lélie to Ergaste 
(ibid.), by Lucile to Gros-René (Dép. am.—quoted by Gros- 
René), by Albert and Lucile to Masearille (2bid.), by Horace to 
Alain (Ec. d. f.—in the dialogue imagined by Arnolphe, IV, 4), 
by Alceste to Basque (Mis.), by Harpagon to La Fléche*? (Av.), 
by Dorante to Covielle (Bourg. g.), by Géronte and Octave to 
Scapin (Scap.). In the last named play, in the sack scene 
(III, 2), Scapin causes himself to be addressed in the familiar 
form not only by the imaginary soldiers, who are supposed to 
recognize him as Géronte’s valet (p. 498), but also by the imag- 
inary Gascon swashbuckler, who does not so recognize him 
(pp. 494-495) : ‘‘Jé té vaille un louis,’’ ete. 

In a number of cases where both tu and vous are used to 
valets by persons other than their masters, tu is undoubtedly 
the normal form and the occasional vous is due to a momentarily 
changed attitude. Thus, in Dép.'am., I, 4, Eraste more often 
addresses Mascarille as tu; ef. v. 242 (friendly: ‘‘Touche: nous 


44The 1734 edition here indicates specifically ‘‘A Alain, qui veut 
s’enfuir.’’ , 

45 Cf. infra, p. 257. 

46 In a few editions the ‘‘ Laisse-moi’’ of v. 246 reads ‘‘ Laissez-moi; ’’ 
ef. supra, note 40. 

47 In this case, to be sure, we find also the abusive on in place of the 
direct form (I, 3, p. 62): ‘‘Hors d’ici tout & l’heure, et qu’on ne réplique 
pas,’’ ete. Cf. supra, note 18. 
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n’avons plus sujet de jalousie’’), vv. 251, 267, v. 277 (threaten- 
ing: ‘‘Tu penses fuir?’’), v. 280 to the end of the scene. The 
vous of v. 240 reflects a conciliatory manner: ‘‘ Vous nous fuyez 
bien vite! Hé quoi? vous fais-je peur?’’ Im v. 244, ‘vos 
heureux desseins’’ probably means ‘‘de toi et de ton maitre.’’ 
In vv. 272, 2738, it is the vous of anger: ‘‘Vous en avez menti 
... Vous étes un coquin;’’ similarly in v. 278: ‘‘Ah! vous 
raillez, infame.’’ 

Mercury (Amph.) maintains throughout a bullying attitude 
toward Sosie and always uses tu with the exception of one 
change to a threatening vous (vv. 1748-1749: ‘‘Ah! vous y 
retournez! Je vous ajusterai 1’échine’’). 

In Scap., I, 4, Argante, angered by Scapin’s repeated im- 
pertinences, addresses him as vous (p. 435): ‘‘Je vous dis que 
cela sera;’’ on the following page, it is the ironical vous: ‘‘Je 
vous remercie.’’ In the same scene, Argante first addresses 
Silvestre in a sarcastic tone (p. 428): ‘‘ Ah, ah! vous voila donc, 
sage gouverneur de famille, beau directeur de jeunes gens... 
Vous avez suivi mes ordres vraiment d’une belle maniére ;’’ then, 
becoming impatient, he returns to the normal tutotement: ‘‘Tu 
ne dis mot, coquin, tu ne dis mot.’’ His only other use of vous 
to Silvestre may be attributed to anger (III, 5, p. 504): ‘‘ Vous 
vous étes accordés, Scapin, vous, et mon fils, pour me fourber, 
et vous croyez que je l’endure?”’ 

In #t., Célie*® normally uses the familiar form to Mascarille 
(ef. vv. 153, 164, and all of V, 7). The vous which occurs in 
v. 162 (‘‘Je vais en peu de mots vous les découvrir tous’’*®) and 
in v. 172 (‘‘Je vais vous enseigner ce que vous devez faire’’) 
may be explained, I believe, as including the master Lélie. A 
similar explanation might be offered for Zerbinette’s exceptional 
vous to Scapin (Scap., III, 1, p. 487): ‘*C’est ce que je veux 
croire, puisque vous me le dites’’ (in reply to Scapin’s assurance 
that his master’s intentions are quite honorable). 


48 Cf. infra, p. 266. 
49 The 1682 and 1734 editions read: ‘‘te les découvrir.’’ 
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There remain three cases involving both tu and vous in 
which the use of vous seems to be due, or partly due, to the fact 
that the speaker is not fully aware that the person addressed 
is the valet of another. Thus Trufaldin (£t.) at first supposes 
Mascarille to be the emissary of Léandre, and addresses him in 
the polite form (cf. vv. 795, 798, 824-825). But when he im- 
patiently dismisses him, he uses tu (v. 828): ‘‘Va, sans causer 
davantage.’’ From the beginning of Act IV, Trufaldin knows 
him as one who has offered to enter his household as a servant, 
and addresses him for the rest of the play in the familiar form. 

In Sic., Hali first presents himself to Dom Pédre as a virtuoso 
(Se. 7, pp. 250-251), and later (Sc. 12, pp. 265ff.), as a Spanish 
gentleman. In both these scenes, he is addressed by the Sicilian 
as vous. When the latter recognizes the imposture (Se. 8, p. 
256), he at first uses the angry and threatening vous (‘‘ Ah! 
fourbe, que Je vous y trouve’’), but a moment later, changes 
to tu: ‘‘Laisse-moi faire, je t’attraperai sans courir.’’ 

In the sack scene of Scap. (III, 2), Scapin makes the imag- 
inary Swiss, who is not supposed to know him as a valet, address 
him first as vous (p. 496: ‘‘Dites-moi un peu fous, Monsir 
l’homme, s’il ve plaist ...’’), and then, beating him, in the 
familiar form, or rather in a mixture of the two forms*° 
(‘‘Montre-moi fous, te dis-je . . .’’). 

In a few cases valets are addressed only in the polite form 
by persons of higher station other than their own masters. The 
Sganarelle of Ec. d. m. addresses Ergaste but once, and in a 
scornful tone (vv. 512ff.): ‘‘Tenez, dites & votre maitre... .”’ 
In D. Juan, somewhat similarly, Elvire’s vous to her husband’s 
valet reflects an attitude of scornful impatience (I, 3, p. 95): 
‘‘Hé bien! Sganarelle, parlez! Il n’importe de quelle bouche 
j’entende ces raisons.’’ Hyacinte (Scap.), unlike Zerbinette, 
uses only vous in addressing Scapin; this difference in the girls’ 
usage is doubtless to be explained by a difference in their char- 
acter: Hyacinte is by nature more shy and more reserved than 


50 We find the same mixture in Mascarille’s Swiss jargon (Et., vv. 
1814ff.: ‘‘ Alle fous pourmener, sans toi rire te moi,’’ ete. 
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Zerbinette. Philaminte, administering a lesson in manners to 
Vadius’s valet Julien, adopts the scornful vous (F. sav., v. 1390) : 
‘* Apprenez, mon ami, que c’est une sottise...’°! The vous used 
by Andrés to Mascarille (Et., V, 3), and the vous used by Mon- 
sieur and Madame Jourdain to Covielle (Bourg. g., IV, 3; V, 6) 
are of course to be explained by the fact that in each case the 
valet is disguised and hence unknown to the speaker. 

LacKeys.—The lackeys have a much less clearly individual- 
ized personality than have the valets. Therefore the remarks 
addressed to them are usually less personal in character, and 
there is less occasion for change in the form of address. The 
vous to lackeys is in some cases due to anger, but in others it is 
probably to be interpreted as an excess of refinement, since it 18 
chiefly used by ladies who affect or ape the manners of ‘‘per- 
sonnes de qualité.’’ Thus it is used by Magdelon to Almanzor 
(Préc. rid.), by Uranie to Galopin (Crit. Ec. d. f.),5? by the 
Countess to Criquet (Ctesse d’Escarb.), and by Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac, impersonating a lady of quality, to an imaginary 
‘‘pnetit laquais’’ (III, 2, p. 323): ‘‘Ah! petit fripon, que de 
coups je vous ferai donner tantot!’’ 

On the other hand, the familiar form is used in the follow- 
ing cases: the Marquis to Galopin (Crit. Ec. d. f.),°> Dom Juan 
to La Violette (D. Juan), Harpagon to Brindavoine and La 
Merluche (Av.—except in the miser’s formal instructions regard- 
ing the dinner*), Monsieur Jourdain to his two lackeys (Bourg. 
g.), the Countess to Jeannot (Ctesse d’Escarb.—Jeannot is 
Monsieur Tibaudier’s lackey, on whom perhaps she rather looks 
down; we have seen that she uses vous to her own lackey 
Criquet), Bélise to Lépine (F. sav.). 

CoacHMAN—CooK.—Harpagon uses both tu and vous in ad- 
dressing Maitre Jacques (Av.), but fw is probably the normal 
_ 51 We shall see that Philaminte uses vous to her own ‘‘servante’’ Mar- 
ge There is one exception in the 1674, 1682 and 1734 editions, which read 
‘‘Approche-le’’ where the original text has ‘‘ Approchez-le’’ (Se. 4, p. 331). 

58 Just as Alceste uses tu to Basque, who is, by his own mistress, ad- 


dressed in the polite form (cf. supra, p. 254). 
54 Cf. supra, pp. 240, 244. 
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form. He first speaks to him in giving instructions for the 
dinner,®> and uses the polite form (III, 1, p. 125): ‘‘Ho ga, 
maitre Jacques, approchez-vous, je vous ai gardé pour le der- 
nier.’’ Then, assuming a more personal tone, he changes to 
tu: ‘‘Dis-moi un peu, nous feras-tu bonne chére?’’ The tutove- 
ment continues (with the exception of an impatient ‘‘Taisez- 
vous’’—p. 126) until p. 1383, when we find again the polite 
form: ‘‘Pourrois-je savoir de vous, maitre Jacques, ce que 1’on 
dit de moi?’’ (is this vous to be interpreted as ironically polite 
or as due to a confidential manner calculated to elicit the desired 
information?). The vous of p. 136 is clearly that of anger: ‘‘ En 
le battant. Vous étes un sot, un maraud, un coquin, et un 
impudent ... Apprenez a parler.’’ Cléante addresses Maitre 
Jacques exclusively in the familiar form, as does Valére after 
the latter has laid aside his réle of ‘‘domestique.’’ 
‘*DoMESTIQUES.’’—The ‘‘domestique’’ may be a distinctly 
higher type of servant, and one who is entitled to some consider- 
ation. Such are, in fact, the two characters who are thus quali- 
fied in Méd. m. l. and in Av.5® In Méd. m. 1, Valére is addressed 
in the polite form, not only by Sganarelle and Martine, but 
also by his master Géronte. In Av., Harpagon does not happen 
to address Valére after the latter has laid aside his mask. In 
addressing him as his ‘‘domestique,’’ he uses tu throughout 
(even in giving his orders for the dinner, though here he uses 
the polite form to both his children and to all the other ser- 
vants®’), with one possible exception (viz., I, 5, p. 86: ‘‘Ne 
bougez, je reviens tout 4 ]’heure’’—this might very well be 


55 Cf. supra, pp. 240, 244, 257. 


56 Cf. the Grands Ecrivains edition, VI, p. 33, note 3: ‘‘Domestique, 
au dix-septiéme siécle, se disait de toute personne engagée, dans quelque 
position, méme 6élevée, que te fit, au service de quelqu’un. Moliére n’a 
pas jugé nécessaire de déterminer plus nettement le titre qui attache 
Valére & Géronte. Par ce nom méme qui lui est donné et par son costume 
. . . le personnage se distingue bien d’un simple valet.’’ Cf. also ibid., 
VII, p. 56, note 1 (apropos of the Valére in Av.): ‘‘Nous n’avons pas 
besoin de dire qu’ici le mot [de domestique] n’est pas synonyme de valet, 
mais est pris au sens plus large qu’il avait au dix-septiéme siécle; c’est, 
on le verra, & titre d’intendant que Valére est entré dans la maison 
d’Harpagon.’’ 

57 Cf. supra, pp. 240, 244, 257. 
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addressed to both Valére and Elise, or to Elise alone, but the 
1734 edition has the indication: ‘‘A Valére’’). This use of the 
familiar form is perhaps due to Harpagon’s particular affection 
for his ‘‘domestique,’’ who is the only member of his household 
to make even a pretence of flattering him. When the situation 
changes, and Harpagon’s friendly tone is replaced by one of 
violent abuse, the tutoiement is maintained (V, 3, 4). The fact 
that Elise, Mariane and Anselme use vous to Valére does not 
concern us here, since none of them addresses him as Harpagon’s 
‘* domestique.’’ 

Court JEsTers.—The Princess of Elis normally addresses 
Moron in the familiar form, but, angered by his insinuation 
that she is in love with Euryale, she changes to vous (Pr. d’E., 
IV, 5, pp. 204-205) : ‘Moi, je l’aime? O Ciel! je l’aime? Avez- 
vous 1’insolence de prononcer ces paroles? Sortez de ma vue, 
impudent, et ne vous présentez jamais devant moi. . . Retirez- 
vous d’ici, vous dis-je, ou je vous en ferai retirer d’une autre 
maniére.’’ 

The situation in Am. magn. is similar, though a little more 
complicated. Here again, the tutovement is evidently Eriphile’s 
normal form in addressing Clitidas. Thus, in II, 2, she begins 
(p. 409): ‘‘Approche. D’ou viens-tu?’’ But, becoming angry, 
or rather, perhaps, feigning anger, she changes to vows (p. 412): 
‘*Vous étes un insolent de venir ainsi surprendre mes sentiments. 
Allons, sortez d’ici,’’ etc. After pardoning him, she still uses 
the polite form, and likewise when she warns him, ‘‘sur peine 
de la vie,’’ never to speak of what he has learned. Then, assum- 
ing a confidential tone, she resumes the use of tu (p. 413): 
‘‘Sostrate t’a done dit qu’il m’aimoit?’’ At the end of the 
scene, again admonishing him, she again uses vous: ‘‘Souvenez- 
vous au moins, si vous étes sage, de la défense que je vous ai 
faite.’’ In V, 1, she uses tu throughout. Moron is addressed 
in the familiar form by Aglante, Iphitas and Euryale. Sostrate 
uses tu to Clitidas, but the astrologer Anaxarque uses vous. 

TutTors.—Euryale, Prince of Ithaca, uses tu to his ‘‘gouver- 
neur’’ Arbate (Pr. d’E.), but the Countess addresses her son’s 
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‘‘précepteur’’ Monsieur Bobinet in the polite form ((Ctesse 
d’Escarb.). 

‘‘CoNFIDENTS.’’—Dom Garcie (in the play of that name) 
uses only tu to Dom Lope, but to Dom Alvar he uses both tu and 
vous, more often the latter. He first addresses him in the 
familiar form (v. 1240—perhaps due to extreme emotion?) : 
‘‘Sans mourir te le puis-je bien dire?’’, but immediately changes 
to vous (v. 1243): ‘‘Ah! sur ce que j’ai vu ne me contestez 
point.’’*** Vous also occurs in v. 1249 (‘‘Dom Alvar, laissez- 
moi, Je vous prie’’) and in v. 1482 (‘‘Ah! Dom Alvar, je vois 
que vous avez raison’’). Elvire uses only vous to Dom Alvar. 

SQquimrE.—Elvire addresses Dom Pédre, ‘‘éeuyer d’Ignés,’’ in 
the familiar form (D. Garc.). 

PacE.—Sostrate, in an aside, apostrophizes in the familiar 
form the boy Choreébe, ‘‘de la suite de la princesse’’ (Am. 
magn.). 

‘‘HomMME D’INTRIGUE.’’—Sbrigani (Pourc.) is addressed as 
tu by Oronte (except in II, 3, when he is disguised as a Flemish 
merchant) and by Eraste. Monsieur de Pourceaugnae, who 
knows Sbrigani only as an obliging friend, naturally uses the 
polite form. The Premier Médecin speaks to him once, and 
uses VOUS. 

LItTER-BEARER.—Mascarille, impersonating a marquis, uses 
tu to the ‘‘porteur de chaise’’ (Préc. rid.). 

PEASANTS.—TIwo of these peasants have more individuality 
than the others. Lucas (Méd. m.l.), Jacqueline’s husband, seems 
to be, for the time being at least, a member of Géronte’s house- 
hold. He is addressed in the familiar form by Géronte. Sgana- 
relle, in the réle of physician, normally uses vows to Lucas, but 
when the latter will not allow him to handle his wife’s breasts, 
he adopts an angry and threatening tu (p. 80): ‘‘As-tu bien la 
hardiesse de t’opposer au médecin?... Je te donnerai la 
fiévre.’”’ 

The functions of Lubin, ‘‘paysan, servant Clitandre,’’ 
(G. D.), seem to be similar to those of a valet. His master 


58 The 1734 edition reads: ‘‘Ne me conteste point.’’ 
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addresses him as tu. George Dandin is not at first aware of 
Lubin’s identity, and speaks to him in the polite form (I, 2, 
pp. 510-513) : ‘‘ Vous n’étes pas d’ici, que je crois?’’ etc. But 
when he meets him again, he feels better acquainted, and uses tu. 
(II, 5, pp. 554-556) : ‘‘Eecoute, mon ami,”’ ete. 

The other peasants all play an insignificant part in the 
action. Dom Juan addresses the pious beggar Francisque with 
a condescending tu (D. Juan). To Pierrot he uses only vous, 
but here his manner is threatening (II, 3, pp. 123-124): 
“*Qu’est-ce que vous dites? .. . Attendez-moi un peu... Ah! 
je vous apprendrai.’’—Sganarelle, posing as a doctor, uses the 
polite form to the peasants Thibaut and Perrin (Méd. m. l.).— 
Similarly the Premier Médecin in Pourc. uses vous to a peasant 
who comes to consult him. 

‘*SuIVANTES.’’—These may be considered as the female coun- 
terparts of the valets. With one exception, they are always 
addressed in the familiar form by their mistresses: Marinette 
by Lucile (Dép. am.), Célie’s ‘‘suivante’’ (who is a widow) by 
Célie (Sgan.), Lisette by Lucinde (Am. méd.), Cléanthis by 
Aleméne (Amph.), Claudine by Angélique (G. D.), Dorine by 
Mariane (Tart.). The exception is Andrée (Ctesse d’Escarb.), 
whose mistress uses only vous (it will be remembered that the 
Countess also uses the polite form to her lackey Criquet). 

Furthermore the ‘‘suivante’’ is invariably called tu by her 
mistress’s lover: Marinette by Eraste (Dép. am.), Lisette by 
Clitandre (Am. méd.), Claudine by Clitandre (G. D.), Dorine 
by Valére (Tart.). 

As for the husband addressing his wife’s ‘‘suivante,’’ Amphi- 
tryon (in the play of that name) uses tu to Cléanthis, while 
George Dandin uses only vous to Claudine. It is true that in 
the latter case, the husband’s manner is one of frank abuse 
(G. D., I, 6, p. 581: ‘‘ Taisez-vous, carogne que vous étes!’’ ete.). 

There are two cases of dialogue between a ‘‘suivante’’ and 
her mistress’s father. In the case of Sganarelle to Lisette (Am. 
méd.), it 18 impossible to say which is the normal form. There 
is no sudden change from tu to vous or vice-versa, but each form 
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is used in three scenes: tu in I, 6 (p. 315: ‘‘Dis done vite’’), 
ITI, 4 (p. 342: ‘‘Dis-moi done ce que e’est’’), III, 5 (p. 344: 
‘Oui, fais’’); vous in I, 3 (pp. 310-311: ‘‘Ne m’en parlez 
point’’), II, 1 (pp. 318-319: ‘‘Taisez-vous... Chut. N’offensez 
pas ces Messieurs-la . . . Voulez-vous vous taire? vous dis-je’’), 
II, 2 (p. 320: ‘‘Allons, faites donner des siéges ... De quoi 
done connoissez-vous monsieur?’’). 

Orgon, in addressing Dorine, normally uses the vous (cf. 
Tart., all the first part of II, 2, v. 1307, v. 1821), which he 
abandons for the tutovement only under the influence of extreme 
anger. In II, 2, having repeatedly admonished her to hold her 
peace, he finally bursts forth (v. 551): ‘‘Te tairas-tu, serpent, 
dont les traits effrontés ...?’’ This threatening tu continues 
to the end of the scene, once varied, to be sure, by the indefinite 
subject pronoun (v. 567: ‘‘Done de ce que je dis on ne fera nul 
cas?’’). 

By other persons of higher station, the ‘‘suivantes’’ are 
invariably addressed as vous: Lisette by Sganarelle (Fc. d. m.), 
Lisette by Monsieur Tomés (Am. méd.), Dorine by Madame 
Pernelle, Elmire, Tartuffe and Monsieur Loyal (Tart.). 

If we compare the forms used to the ‘‘suivantes’’ with 
the forms used to the valets, the male servants to whom the 
‘“suivantes’’ most nearly correspond, we observe two differences: 
in the first place, persons addressing the ‘‘suivantes’’ change 
much less frequently from fw to vous and the reverse than do 
persons addressing the valets (this is evidently due to the fact 
that, in the case of the ‘‘suivantes,’’ there are fewer situations 
eapable of provoking such change); in the second place, the 
polite form is more generally used to the ‘‘suivantes’’ than to 
the valets by persons other than their masters and mistresses. 

‘“SERVANTES.’’—Here there is even less uniformity. In the 
Préc. rid., Marotte is addressed exclusively as vous (by Magde- 
lon, by Cathos and, as is perhaps less to be expected, by Gorgi- 
bus).—To Georgette (Ec. d. f.) Arnolphe once uses tu (v. 397: 
‘‘Si tu bouges’’®), and once vous (in a formal command, 


59 The 1734 edition here has the indication: ‘‘ A Georgette.’’ 
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v. 1710: ‘‘ Faites-la-moi venir’’). Horace, in the dialogue imag- 
ined by Arnolphe (IV, 4), is made to address Georgette in the 
familiar form.—Harpagon uses only vous to Dame Claude (Av.), 
but he addresses her only in giving his instructions for the 
dinner (III, 1°°).—In Tart., Madame Pernelle uses only vous 
to Flipote. 

Nicole (Bourg. g.) is addressed only in the familiar form by 
Madame Jourdain, by Lucile and by Cléonte. From Monsieur 
Jourdain, tw is probably the normal form, though there are a 
number of exceptions. He quotes himself as using vous in a 
formal command (II, 4, p. 89) : ‘‘Quand je dis: Nicole apportez- 
moi mes pantoufles’’ ete. In III, 2 (p. 99), he begins with a 
formal ‘‘Ecoutez,’’ but immediately changes to the familiar 
form: ‘‘Qu’as-tu 4 rire?’’ ete. In the following scene, we have 
the ironical vous (p. 103): ‘‘Ouais, notre servante Nicole, vous 
avez le caquet bien affilé pour une paysanne.’’ When he again 
addresses her, it is in the familiar form (p. 106): ‘‘Et toi, sais- 
tu bien comme il faut faire pour dire un U?’’ Here he is speak- 
ing naturally and without emotion, and this tw is maintained 
to the end of the linguistic lesson. Then, another ironical vous 
(p. 107: ‘‘Ouais, ce maitre d’armes vous tient fort au ceeur’’), 
followed immediately by a return to the normal tu (‘‘Je te veux 
faire voir ton impertinence tout 4 l’heure. Tiens’’). There are 
two other examples of the vous, each in a tone of rather angry 
reproof (III, 6, p. 124: ‘‘Ouais, vous étes bien impertinente ;’’ 
III, 12, p. 145: ‘‘Taisez-vous, impertinente. Vous vous fourrez 
toujours dans la conversation’’). 

In F. sav., Philaminte addresses Martine (‘‘servante de 
cuisine’’) angrily and uses only vous (vv. 428-430: ‘‘Quoi? je 
vous vois, maraude?’’ ete.). Bélise, on the other hand, uses 
only the familiar form: though treating the servant with dis- 
dain, she nevertheless has the patience to explain her solecisms 
to her (cf. v. 483: ‘‘De pas mis avec rien tu fais la récidive’’). 
Vous is apparently the form normally used by Chrysale in 
addressing Martine (cf. II, 5). The only exception is at the 


60 Cf. supra, pp. 240, 244, 257, 258. 
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end of II, 6, where the master’s tutoiement accompanies a par- 
ticularly affectionate tone (vv. 507-510) : 
‘‘CHRYSALE: Va, ne l’irrite point: retire-toi, Martine. 
PHILAMINTE: Comment’ vous avez peur d’offenser la coquine? 
Vous lui parlez d’un ton tout a fait obligeant? 


CHRYSALE: Moif point. Allons, sortez. Va-t’en, ma pauvre 
enfant. ’ ’61 


Toinette (Mal. im.) is throughout addressed as tu by Angé- 
lique.®? Béline at first uses vous (I, 6, p. 309) : ‘‘ Pourquoi done 
est-ce que vous mettez mon mari en colére? ... Ecoutez, 
Toinette, si vous fachez jamais mon mari, je vous mettrai 
dehors.’’ But these remarks are mainly for Argan’s benefit, 
and perhaps do not quite represent the wife’s real attitude. 
In III, 12, when Argan is thought dead, she addresses Toinette 
in a friendly, confidential tone, as tu (p. 429) : ‘‘Que tu es sotte, 
Toinette, de t’affliger de cette mort! ... Va, va, cela n’en vaut 
pas la peine.’’ Similarly p. 480: ‘‘Il faut, Toinette, que tu 
m’aides a exécuter mon dessein,’’ ete. With Argan himself, 
the tutoiement is perhaps normal, but there are numerous excep- 
tions. In I, 2, the ¢w is used in a tone of frank abuse (pp. 285— 
286): ‘‘Ah, chienne! Ah, carogne!... Tu m’as laissé.. .’’ 
At the end of the scene, as his tone moderates somewhat, he 
changes to vous (p. 288): ‘‘Taisez-vous, ignorante, ce n’est pas 
a vous a4 controéler les ordonnances de la médecine.’’ In the 
following scene, we have the vous used in a formal command 
(p. 289): ‘‘Donnez-moi mon baton.’’ In I, 5, Argan first re- 
proves his servant with an angry tu (p. 298): ‘‘De quoi te 
méles-tu, coquine, impudente que tu es?’’ Then, as the dispute 
waxes hotter, he changes to the plural form (p. 301): ‘‘Mais 
je vous dis que je veux qu’elle exécute la parole que j’ai 
donnée ;’’ likewise p. 303: ‘‘Je vous dis que je n’en démordrai 
point.’’ Finally, completely losing his self-control, he pursues 
her with threatening abuse (p. 304) : ‘‘ Ah! insolente, il faut que 


61 Schliebitz (p. 42) calls attention to this scene. 


62 The only exception is in a variant (1682), which the editors of the 
Grands Ecrivains edition consider to be a ‘‘faute probable’’ (p. 290, 
note 1). 
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je t’assomme .. . Viens, viens, que je t’apprenne a parler.’’ 
The tu of the following scene reflects a similar state of wrath 
(p. 310): ‘‘Ah! coquine, tu veux m’étouffer.’’ In II, 2, he 
again begins with an angry tu (p. 340: ‘‘Parle bas, pendarde’’ 
ete.), but a moment later, in giving formal commands, he uses 
vous (p. 342): ‘*Appelez Angélique ... faites-la venir... 
Allez-vous-en voir, vous, si ma femme est habillée.’’ In III, 1, 
speaking naturally and without emotion, he addresses Toinette 
in the familiar form (p. 391: ‘‘Tu as raison’’), which is likewise 
used throughout in III, 7, 9, 11. When the servant is disguised 
as a doctor, Argan of course addresses her as vous (III, 8, 10). 

Nurses.—In Méd. m. l., Géronte uses only vous to Jacqueline, 
but it is in each instance the vous of ironical politeness*®* (II, 1, 
p. 69: ‘‘Ouais! Nourrice, ma mie, vous vous mélez de bien des 
choses!’’ and p. 72: ‘‘Peste, Madame la Nourrice! comme vous 
dégoisez! Taisez-vous, Je vous prie: vous prenez trop de soin, 
et vous échauffez votre lait’’). Sganarelle, posing as a doctor, 
addresses Jacqueline in the polite form. In Scap., on the other 
hand, Géronte uses only the familiar form in addressing his 
daughter’s nurse Nérine. 

‘‘ CONFIDENTES.’’—Ascagne uses only vous to Frosine (Dép. 
am.), who is in no wise to be regarded as a servant, but rather 
as a companion of equal status.°* The polite form is likewise 
used by Eriphile in addressing Cléonice (Am. magn.). Mélicerte, 
on the other hand, uses tu to her ‘‘confidente’’ Corinne (Meélic. 
—1in this play the tutovement is in general much more freely used 
than in Am. magn.). 

In D. Garc., Elvire’s usage to Elise is somewhat similar to 
that of Dom Garcie to Dom Alvar:® both forms are used, and 
the tu especially in passages that are rather more intimate and 
63 It will be remembered that Géronte uses tu to Jacqueline’s husband 
Lucas (cf. supra, p. 260). 

64 In the classic tragedy, on the other hand, as exemplified by Racine, tu 
is conventionally used to ‘‘confidents’’ and ‘‘confidentes,’’ even when there 
is no real difference of rank between the speaker and the person addressed 


(ef. Dauzat, p. 169). It is, as we have seen, the tutoiement of Pylade by 
Oreste which provokes the discussion in the Folle Querelle (cf. supra, p. 232). 


65 Cf. supra, p. 260. 
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confidential. Thus, in I, 1, we have twice vous (v. 100: ‘‘ Ah! 
ne m’avancez point cette étrange maxime;’’ v. 151: ‘‘ Ainsi done 
empéchez qu’au Prince on ne la livre’’), once fu (v. 112: ‘‘Et 
sans déguisement je te dis ma pensée’’). In II, 6, when, in Dom 
Garcie’s presence, she questions Elise about the letter, she uses 
vous (vv. 594-595) : 
‘‘Le billet que tantét ma main avoit tracé, 
Répondez promptement, od 1’avez-vous laiss6é?’’ 
Similarly vv. 608-609. But in III, 1, and IV, 2 (in both these 
scenes she is speaking to Elise alone and in confidence), she uses 
tu. Finally, in IV, 8, we have again the more formal vous (vv. 
14382-1433) : 
‘‘Faites un peu sortir la personne chérie.. . 
Allez, vous m’entendez: dites que je 1’en prie.’’ 
Elise is addressed by Ignés in the polite form, but by Dom Garcie 
as tu. 

‘“FEMMES D’INTRIGUE.’’—Frosine (Av.) is addressed only 
in the familiar form by Cléante and by Elise. Mariane uses 
vous to her in III, 4, but in III, 6, and in IV, 1, she uses tu. 
The reason for this change is not apparent. MHarpagon first 
addresses her as vous (II, 3, p. 104: ‘‘ Attendez un moment. Je 
vais revenir vous parler’’), but with this one exception, he uses 
only tu (ef. II, 5; III, 5). Nérine (Pourc.) is called tu by 
Julie. | 

‘‘Rscuaves.’’—Neither Célie (Et.) nor Isidore (Sic.) is to 
be regarded as a domestic, and neither is treated as such by the 
other characters. To Célie, vous only is used by Lélie, by Hip- 
polyte and by Andrés. Trufaldin, before he recognizes in her 
his long lost daughter,®* twice addresses her as vous (vv. 127—- 
128: 

‘¢Que faites-vous dehorsf et quel soin vous talonne, 
Vous & qui je défends de parler & personne?’’ 
and v. 184: ‘‘Rentrez, et ne prenez jamais cette licence’’), and 
once in the familiar form (v. 1389: ‘‘Quoi? te mélerois-tu d’un 


66 Cf. supra, p. 241. 
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peu de diablerie?’’). It is thus difficult to say which should 
be considered normal. 

Isidore is addressed only in the polite form by both Dom 
Pédre and Adraste. 

PEASANT GirLs.—There remain the two peasant girls of 
D. Juan, both of whom are flatteringly addressed as vous by 
the hero. 


SERVANTS AND OTHERS OF LOWER STATION TO 
MASTERS, MISTRESSES AND PERSONS 
OF HIGHER STATION 


Vous is of course always the normal form, but there are a 
number of cases in which an exceptional tw occurs. These excep- 
tional cases may, for the most part, be grouped according to 
certain typical situations which give rise to them. 

In a number of cases, the familiar form is used in an angry 
or ironical aside, or in an ironical apostrophe to a person who is 
not actually present. Such a tutovement reveals the contempt 
which the speaker really feels for a person of higher station, but 
which he would not dare to express openly in the latter’s presence. 
Thus, in £t., Mascarille complains to Léandre of his treatment 
at the hands of Lélie (vv. 731-740): ‘‘Oui, je te ferai voir, 
batteur que Dieu confonde,’’ ete. Similarly, v. 1071: ‘‘Pousse, 
pousse, bourreau, tu fais bien tes affaires’’ (ironical aside) ; 
vv. 1675-1676: 


‘¢Ah chien! ah double chien! matine de cervelle! 
Ta persécution sera-t-elle éternelle?’’ 


(referring to another scheme unwittingly thwarted by Lélie, 
who is not present). In one scornful aside, to be sure, Mascarille 
apostrophizes his master as vous (vv. 1579-1580) : 
‘*Ah! vous serez rossé, Monsieur de 1’Arménie, 
Qui toujours gatez tout’’ 
but this vows expresses mock reverence for ‘‘Monsieur de 
1’Arménie.’’—In the same play, v. 239, we find the scornful 
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tutoiement used by Mascarille to Anselme: ‘‘MaASsCARILLE: 
Laissez-moi faire. ANSELME: Adieu. MascaRILLE: Que le Ciel 
te conduise!’’*7—There is also an ironical aside in which 
Mascarille addresses Léandre in the familiar form (v. 785): 
‘*Qui, je te vais servir d’un plat de ma facon.’’—In Av., Frosine 
similarly apostrophizes Harpagon, who is no longer present (II, 
5, p. 120): ‘‘Que la fiévre te serre, chien . . .’’—Sbrigani 
(Pourc.) apostrophizes Monsieur de Pourceaugnac with the same 
ironical benediction that we found above in the mouth of 
Mascarille (III, 5, p. 330) : ‘‘Que le Ciel te conduise !’’—Scapin 
(in the play of that name), in an aside, apostrophizes Géronte in 
the familiar form (III, 2, p. 493) : ‘‘Tu me payeras 1’imposture.’’ 

In two cases, a valet, in the act of beating or attacking a 
person of higher station, addresses the latter as tu. Here the 
tutoiement reflects the speaker’s momentary ascendancy over 
the person addressed. Thus, in Ft., Mascarille, beating his 
master at Trufaldin’s behest, uses tu (v. 1587): ‘‘Garde-mol 
bien cela.’’—In Fach., the valet La Riviére, though speaking in 
a quite different tone, uses the familiar form as he attacks Damis 
with intent to defend his master (vv. 789-790) : 


‘‘Avant qu’a tes fureurs on puisse ]’immoler, 
Traitre, tu trouveras en nous & qui parler.’’ 


There is a jeu de scéne for which Moliére seems to have had 
an especial predilection, as he used it three times. A servant, 
or other person of lower station, rushes on the stage, and, pre- 
tending to be unaware of the presence of his superior, bemoans 
the sad fate of the latter in a tearful apostrophe. The tutoiement 
used in these apostrophes reflects the speaker’s feigned deep 
emotion. In each case the speaker, upon feigning to realize for 
the first time the presence of the person addressed, immediately 
returns to the normal vous. Thus Lisette (Am. méd.) suddenly 
67 The 1666 and 1673 editions read ‘‘ Laisse-moi faire,’’ which would be 
natural, if, like the end of the verse, this remark is ironical and spoken 
aside. At the end of the verse, most of the impressions from 1674 to 1773 


read ‘*. . . vous conduise!’’—it might then be spoken aloud and without 
ironical intent. 
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appears before Sganarelle (I, 6, p. 314): ‘‘Ah, malheur! Ah, 
disgrace! Ah, pauvre Seigneur Sganarelle! ot pourrai-je te 
rencontrer ... Ah, misérable pére! que feras-tu, quand tu 
sauras cette nouvelle?’’—In Pourc., Sbrigani similarly apostro- 
phizes Oronte (III, 6, p. 331) : ‘‘ Pauvre Oronte, que je te plains! 
Que diras-tu? et de quelle facon pourras-tu supporter cette 
douleur mortelle?’’—Again, in Scap., Seapin pretends not to 
see Géronte (II, 7, p. 475): ‘‘O Ciel! 6 disgrace imprévue! 
6 misérable pére! Pauvre Géronte, que feras-tu?’’ 

Likewise due to the influence of feigned emotion, but uttered 
under quite different circumstances, is the tutovement in Scapin’s 
mournful apostrophe of Léandre (Scap., II, 7, p. 480): ‘‘Hélas! | 
mon pauvre maitre, peut-étre que je ne te verrai de ma vie, et 
qu’a l’heure que je parle, on t’emméne esclave en Alger,’’ ete. 

In addition to these rather typical situations, there are sev- 
eral special cases in which tu is used by an inferior to one of 
higher station. In £t., Mascarille, disguised as a Swiss inn- 
keeper and pretending not to know his master, addresses Lélie 
with a mixture of tu and vous®® (v. 1814): ‘‘Alle fous pour- 
mener, sans toi rire te moi;’’ likewise vv. 1816, 1818. 

The two Gypsies of Mar. for. use both tu and vous to 
Sganarelle (Se. 6). In their professional fortune-telling, they 
address him in the familiar form (pp. 53-54): ‘‘Oui, mon bon 
Monsieur, nous voici deux qui te la dirons,’’ etc. But when they 
have finished, and he asks them if he is in danger of being 
cuckolded, they hesitate and say (p. 55): ‘‘Coeu, vous? ... 
Vous, cocu?”’ 

In Amph., Sosie of course does not know, until the end of 
the play, who Mercury really is. He first addresses the god 
as vous (vv. 327-328) : 


‘‘Tudieu! 1’ami, sans vous rien dire, 
Comme vous baillez des soufflets!’’ 


Vous is again used in vv. 331-332, but in v. 337 he changes to 
the familiar form (Mercury so addresses him and the blows 


68 Cf. supra, p. 256. 
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received seem to establish an intimacy between them): ‘‘Que 
t’importe?’’ The tutovement is maintained throughout the play, 
until the valet finally learns his double’s identity. Then he 
becomes (perhaps ironically) polite (vv. 1880-1881) : 


‘*Ma foi, Monsieur le Dieu, je suis votre valet: 
Je me serois passé de votre courtoisie.’’ 


But when Mercury has flown away into heaven, and Sosie feels 
himself no longer in danger of immediate punishment, he re- 
turns to the use of tu (vv. 1886-1889) : ‘‘Le Ciel de m’approcher 
t’ote a jamais ]’envie!’’ ete. 

In the same play, Mercury, disguised as Sosie, pretends to 
take Amphitryon for a drunken intruder, and addresses him 
with a scornful and insulting tutotement (III, 2). 


PERSONS OF LOWER STATION TO ONE ANOTHER® 


Valets, lackeys and other male servants of similar station 
regularly address one another in the familiar form. Thus tu 
is used by Ergaste to Mascarille® (Et.), by Gros-René and 
Mascarille to one another (Dép. am.), by Sganarelle and Elvire’s 
‘‘éeuyer’’ Gusman to one another (D. Juan), by Scapin and 
Silvestre to one another’! (Scap.). There are two exceptions. 
In D. Juan, IV, 7, Sganarelle addresses with an ironically polite 
vous each of the two lackeys who keep snatching away his 
food (p. 185) : ‘‘Mon assiette, mon assiette! tout doux, s’il vous 
plait. Vertubleu! petit compére, que vous étes habile 4 donner 
des assiettes nettes! et vous, petit La Violette, que vous savez 
présenter 4 boire a propos!’’—We should expect Jeannot and 
Criquet (Ctesse d’Escarb.) to use the reciprocal tutoiement. 
Jeannot, to be sure, uses only tu to Criquet. The latter first 
"68 Schliebitz merely states (p. 42) that persons of lower station use tu 
to one another. 


70 The vous of v. 1649 probably means ‘‘toi et ton maitre.’’ 


71 In II, 6, Silvestre, disguised as a ‘‘spadassin,’’ is addressed by Scapin 
in the polite form. But Silvestre, in his disguise, uses (u to Scapin (p. 468) : 
‘¢Scapin, fais-moi connoitre un peu cet Argante’’ (the 1674, 1682 and 1734 
editions read ‘‘faites-moi ...’’). 
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uses vous, in calling to him to come in (Se. 3, p. 574: ‘‘ Entrez, 
Jeannot’’), and again, urging him to take the tip proffered by the 
Countess (p. 575): ‘‘Hé, prenez, Jeannot; si vous n’en voulez 
pas, vous me le baillerez.’’ But a moment later, as Jeannot is 
about to withdraw, Criquet claims the money with a brusque 
tu: “‘Donne-moi done cela... C’est moi qui te 1’ai fait 
prendre.’’7? | 

The tutoiement is also the form regularly used between 
valets or lackeys and female servants. Gros-René and Marinette 
(Dép. am.), Alain and Georgette (Fc. d. f.), Covielle and Nicole 
(Bourg. g.) use only tw to one another.—Marinette (Dép. am.) 
first addresses Mascarille in the familiar form (v. 1779): ‘‘Et 
tu crois que de toi je ferois mon galant?’’ but a moment later, 
she silences his teasing remarks with a scornful vous (v. 1794) : 
‘<Taisez-vous, aS de pique.’’—Lubin and Claudine (G. D.) 
normally use tu to one another, but there are two exceptions. 
In II, 1, Claudine refuses him a kiss with the ironically polite 
formula (p. 544): ‘‘ Je suis votre servante.’’’? In III, 3, Lubin, 
struck in the face by George Dandin, whom he believes to be 
Claudine, suddenly changes to a vous which might be considered 
as expressing his respect for the strength of her arm (p. 571): 
‘‘Tubleu! comme vous y allez!’’"*—In Ctesse d’Escarb., Andrée 
uses the polite form in calling to Criquet (Se. 2, p. 565): 
‘‘Laquais done, et non pas Criquet, venez parler 4 Madame’’ 
(perhaps she is imitating the form of address used by her 
mistress.’>). 

In a few cases, the lack of reciprocity in the use of the 
pronouns is probably due to the fact that, though both of the 
speakers may be considered as servants, the station of one is 
somewhat inferior to that of the other. Thus, in Pr. d. E., the 
tutor Arbate uses tu to the jester Moron, but the latter replies 


72 Mascarille and Jodelet Chik rid.) address one another only when 
posing as nobles; cf. infra, p 


78 Cf. infra, p. 272, and os 76. 
74 Cf, (supra, p. 269) a similar phrase used by Sosie to Mercury. 
75 Cf. supra, p. 257. 
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with vous.—Similarly, in Méd. m. l., Valére uses tu to Lucas, who 
replies with vous.—We should expect to find the same situation 
in the case of Valére and Maitre Jacques (Av.). The latter 
indeed does use the polite form to the ‘‘domestique’’ except in 
an angry aside (V, 4, p. 194: ‘‘Tu me payeras mes coups de 
baton’’). But Valére, in his turn, uses vous throughout in IT], 
1 and 2, probably because most of the remarks he addresses to 
Maitre Jacques are either scornful (e.g., p. 128: ‘‘ Est-ce que 
vous avez envie de faire crever tout le monde?’’) or ironically 
polite (e.g., p. 187: ‘‘Ah! Monsieur maitre Jacques, ne vous 
fachez pas, je vous prie’’) or both. When later (p. 201) he 
uses tu, he has laid aside his role of ‘‘domestique.’’ 

In D. Garc., Elise is addressed in the polite form by Dom 
Alvar, Dom Lope and Dom Pédre, and so addresses both Dom 
Lope and Dom Pédre. These are persons of inferior station 
with reference to the principal characters, but they are never- 
theless persons of rank, and their usage is naturally not that 
of domestics.—In Am. magn., the ‘‘confidente’’ Cléonice and the 
jester Clitidas use vous to one another. 

The ‘‘femme d’intrigue’’ Frosine (Av.) uses vous to Maitre 
Jacques, but her only remarks are of a formal character (III, 3, 
p. 139): ‘‘Savez-vous, maitre Jacques, si votre maitre est au 
logis? . . . Dites-lui, je vous prie, que nous sommes ici.’’ Be- 
tween Frosine and the valet La Fléche, who are apparently on 
more intimate terms, we find the reciprocal tutoiement. The 
only exception is in II, 4, where La Fléche uses a formula of 
ironical politeness (p. 105): ‘‘Je suis votre valet,”* et tu ne 
connois pas encore le Seigneur Harpagon.’’—Sbrigani and 
Nérine, the male and female intriguers of Pouwrc., address one 
another only as vous, but it is in a scene of mutual flattery (I, 2). 

Sganarelle (D. Juan) addresses in the polite form Fran- 
76 Of, supra, p. 271, and the Grands Ecrivains edition, VII, p. 105, note 
3: ‘Cette formule de refus est invariable en quelque sorte et ne se préte 
point d’ordinaire au tutoiement: elle y perdrait quelque chose de son 
ironie.’’ But, ef., on the other hand IJmpr., Se. 3 (p. 410), where the 


singular occurs with the same meaning: ‘‘je suis ton valet,’’ and the 
Grands Ecrivains edition, VI, p. 548, note 4. 
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cisque*’ and Charlotte, but to Pierrot he uses a kindly tu (II, 3, 
p. 124): ‘‘Eeoute, mon pauvre garcon, retire-toi, et ne lui dis 
rien,’’’8 

In the same play, the reciprocal tutovement is used by the 
two peasants Pierrot and Lucas (in the dialogue quoted by 
Pierrot, II, 1, pp. 104-105). Pierrot and his sweetheart Char- 
lotte likewise address one another in the familiar form, but in 
the quarrel between Charlotte and Mathurine, both the girls use 
vous.—The two Swiss of Pourc. use the reciprocal tu. 


OTHER CASES IN WHICH PERSONS ARE ADDRESSED 
AS TU 


In cases other than those which have already been enumer- 
ated, the use of vows reigns everywhere supreme. There are, 
however, a number of exceptions, and these may be grouped 
according to the situations in which they occur. 

A normal vous gives way to tu under the influence of anger 
or scorn.—The pedant Métaphraste (Dép. am.) addresses 
Albert in the polite form, except that, in speaking Latin, he 
uses the singular pronoun (v. 669: ‘‘iandatum tuum’’™®). Vous 
seems to be the form normally used by Albert to Métaphraste, 
but when roused to anger by the pedant’s interruptions, he 
changes to tu (v. 723) : ‘‘Homme ou démon, veux-tu m’entendre 
sans conteste?’’ Likewise vv. 727-728: 

“Je serai le diable qui t’emporte, 
Chien d’homme! ’’ 
Then, calming somewhat, he returns to the polite form (vv. 
731-732) : 
‘“Je veux que l’on m’écoute, 
Vous ai-je dit vingt fois, quand je parle.’’ 


Finally, giving up in despair (v. 758) : ‘‘Parbleu, tu te tairas!’’ 


77 Except in certain variants. In III, 2, where the original text reads 
(p. 144) ‘‘Enseignez-nous un peu le chemin qui méne 4 la ville,’’ the 
Amsterdam 1683 and Brussels 1694 editions have ‘‘enseigne-nous.’’ <A 
little farther on we find in the same editions (p. 146, note): ‘‘Va, va, jure 
un peu, il n’y a pas de malL’’ 

78 Cf. Chrysale to Martine (supra, p. 264). 

79 Cf. (supra, p. 237) Monsieur Diafoirus to his son. 
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In Sgan., Célie, believing Lélie to be unfaithful, first 
addresses him as vous (v. 498) : ‘‘Quoi? me parler encore? avez- 
vous cette audace?’’ As her indignation increases, she changes 
to the scornful tutovement (v. 504): 

‘Qui, trafitre! j’y veux vivre; et mon plus grand desir, 
Ce seroit que ton ceur en eit du déplaisir.’’ 
This is maintained throughout the following scene. When 
reconciled, Célie returns to what is presumably the normal vous 
(vv. 6138-614) : 
‘¢Qui, vous croyant sans foi, j’ai pris, pour ma vengeance, 
Le malheureux secours de mon obéissance.’’ 
Célie’s scornful tu is remarkable as being the only case®® in 
which a jeune premiere addresses her lover in the familiar form. 
In all the other lovers’ quarrels, only vows is used.*! 

The scene between Sganarelle and Marphurius (Mar. for., 
Se. 5) is not unlike that between Albert and Métaphraste. 
Sganarelle begins politely enough (p. 46): ‘‘Seigneur docteur, 
j’aurois besoin de votre conseil . . .’’ In spite of his rising anger 
at the doctor’s evasive replies, he continues to use vous until, 
no longer able to control himself, he resorts to corporal punish- 
ment (p. 50) : ‘‘Je te ferai changer de note, chien de philosophe 
enragé ... Te voila payé de ton galimatias, et me voila con- 
tent.’’ Then, to give Marphurius a dose of his own medicine, 
he pretends to be reasonable, and, with this change of tone, 
returns to the use of vous (p. 51): ‘‘Corrigez, s’il vous plait, 
cette maniére de parler.’’ Marphurius, for his part, likewise 


80 In regard to the shepherdesses in Mélic., ef. infra, p. 280. 


81 Voltaire’s comment on the Cid (quoted in the Marty-Laveaux edition 
of Corneille’s works, IV, p. 166, note) is interesting as showing what an 
eighteenth century dramatist considered to be the proper sphere of tutoie- 
ment on the stage: ‘‘On tutoyait alors au théitre. Le tutoiement, qui rend 
le discours plus serré, plus vif, a souvent de la noblesse et de la force dans 
la tragédie; on aime a voir Rodrigue et Chiméne l’employer. Remarquez 
cependant que 1’élégant Racine ne se permet guére le tutoiement que quand 
un pére irrité parle & son fils, ou un maitre 4 un confident, ou quand une 
amante emportée se plaint & son amant ... Mais jamais Achille, Oreste, 
Britannicus, ete., ne tutoient leurs maitresses. A plus forte raison, cette 
maniére de s’exprimer doit-elle étre bannie de la comédie, qui est la peinture 
de nos meurs. Moliére en fait usage dans le Dépit amoureuz, mais il s’est 
ensuite corrigé lui-méme.’’ 
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begins with a polite vous, but after the beating received, this 
gives way to an angry tu (p. 51): ‘‘C’est toi qui m’as traité 
ainsi’’ and so on to the end of the scene. 

At the beginning of Sc. 4, in the same play, Pancrace, the 
Aristotelian doctor, is addressing someone who is off the stage 
and with whom he has been having a dispute. He begins with 
vous (p. 30: ‘‘ Allez, vous étes un impertinent, mon ami,’’ etc.), 
but almost immediately, becoming more violent, he changes to 
tw (p. 31): ‘‘Oui, je te soutiendrai par vives raisons que tu es 
un ignorant.’’ The remarks which he addresses to Sganarelle 
evidently serve in some measure to relieve his feelings, as he 
concludes in a milder tone, using vous again (p. 35): ‘‘Oui, 
ignorant que vous étes, c’est comme il faut parler.’’ 

Orgon (Tart.) continues to address Tartuffe as vous even 
after he is aware of the latter’s perfidy (IV, 7—but note, v. 1554, 
the contemptuous first plural: ‘‘Dénichons de céans, et sans 
cérémonie’’®?), But when the Impostor returns with the Ex- 
empt, this final blow makes Orgon’s vous give way at last to the 
familiar form (v. 1864): ‘‘Traitre, tu me gardois ce trait pour 
le dernier,’’ ete. 

In Ctesse q@’Escarb., Sc. 8, the quiet Monsieur Tibaudier chal- 
lenges Monsieur Harpin (p. 594): ‘‘. . . Je vous ferai voir que 
je suis au poil et & la plume.’’ To which the latter scornfully 
replies: ‘‘Tu as raison, Monsieur Tibaudier.’’*? Though Mon- 
sieur Harpin does not actually address Monsieur Tibaudier as 
vous, we may assume that this is the form which he would use 
under normal circumstances. 

The dialogue between Trissotin and Vadius (F. sav., III, 3) 
furnishes a beautifully symmetrical example of change from 
the reciprocal vous to the reciprocal tu. The wit and the scholar 
begin by complimenting one another, using of course the polite 
form of address. But a quarrel ensues, and the mutual flattery 


82 Cf. supra, note 19. | 

88 Cf. the note to this passage in the Grands Ecriwaine edition: ‘‘Ce tu- 
toiement est un trait qui achéve de peindre 1’humeur emportée de M. Harpin 
et son mépris pour le paisible M. Tibaudier.’’ 
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gives way to mutual vilification. As their anger rises and their 
abuse becomes more violent, each adopts the contemptuous tutote- 
ment (vv. 1019-1022) : 
‘*TRISSOTIN: Va, va restituer tous les honteux larcins 
Que réclament sur toi les Grecs et les Latins. 


VaDIUS: Va, va-t’en faire amende honorable au Parnasse 
D’avoir fait a tes vers estropier Horace.’’ 


This reciprocal tutovement continues to the end of the scene. 

It is again the scornful tu which we have in Argan’s boast 
of what he would say to Moliére if he were in the doctors’ place 
(Mal. wm., III, 3, p. 403) : ‘‘Créve, créve! cela t’apprendra une 
autre fois a te jouer a la Faculté.’’ 

As a final example of the fu of scorn I might mention here 
the contemptuous: ‘‘ Ris done, parterre, ris done’’ of a ‘‘ Monsieur 
du bel air’’ who is quoted by Dorante (Crit. Ec. d. f., Se. 5, 
p. 334). Though the pit is not properly a person, the speaker 
here assimilates it, by the community of its sentiments, to a single 
individual, and the case is quite similar to some of those just 
quoted. 

Use of tu wn sarcastic or abusive asides or apostrophes.— 
Lélie (Sgan.), who otherwise addresses Célie only in the polite 
form, uses tu in a bitter apostrophe (vv. 297-298) : 


‘*Ah! quand mille serments de ta bouche infidéle 
Ne m’auroient pas promis une flamme éternelle .. .’’ 


We have seen*® that Célie uses the familiar form to her lover 
under the influence of violent indignation. She also so addresses 
him in an angry apostrophe (vv. 387ff.) : ‘‘Est-il rien de plus 
noir que ta lache action . . .”’ ete. 

In Fc. d. m., Sganarelle changes from vous to tu in a scornful 
aside addressed to her whom he supposes to be Léonor, but who 
is really Isabelle (vv. 900-902) : 

‘*Vous en avez menti, chienne; ce n’est pas elle: 


De l’honneur que tu fuis elle suit trop les lois; 
Et tu prends faussement et son nom et sa voix.’’ 


84 Supra, p. 274. 
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In the same scene Sganarelle uses tu in a sarcastic aside 
addressed to Valére (vv. 911-914) : 


o. 
‘¢Ah! je te promets bien que je n’ai pas envie 
De te 1’éter,’’ ete. 


In an ironical apostrophe, Arnolphe (Fc. d. f.) addresses 
the old go-between in the familiar form (v. 536) : ‘‘ Puisse 1’enfer 
payer tes charitables trames!’’ But it is not unlikely that he 
would still use the tutovement if he were addressing her directly, 
as this is the form more often used to the ‘‘femmes d’intrigue.’’® 

In Impr., Moliére, in an aside, uses tu to the impertinent 
marquis La Thorilliére (Se. 2, p. 406): ‘‘Je vous suis obligé. 
Que le diable t’emporte!’’ ) 

Aleceste (Mis.), disgusted by his friend Philinte’s flattery of 
Oronte, relieves his feelings by sarcastic asides in which he uses 
the tutorvement (vv. 334-335) : 


‘*La peste de ta chute! Empoisonneur au diable, 
En eusses-tu fait une & te casser-le nez!’’ 


and v. 338: ‘‘PHILINTE: Non, je ne flatte point. ALCESTE: 
Et que fais-tu done, traitre?’’ 

Similarly George Dandin in a sarcastic aside addressed to 
Clitandre (G. D., III, 5, p. 576): ‘‘Plat au Ciel qu’elle fat la 
tienne!’’ 

The final words which Orgon addresses to Monsieur Loyal 
are probably not intended to be overheard by the latter (Tart., 
vv. 1809-1810) : 


‘““M. LoyaL: Jusqu’au revoir. Le Ciel vous tienne tous en joie! 
ORGON : Puisse-t-il te confondre, et celui qui t’envoie! ’’ 


In one case, the tutovement used in apostrophe is due to 
emotion, but to an emotion quite different from that which 
determines the choice of the familiar form in the preceding 
eases. I refer to the words of Anselme’s supposed inamorata 
Nérine, quoted by Masearille (Ft., vv. 224-226) : 


85 Cf. supra, p. 266. 
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‘‘Anselme, mon mignon, crie-t-elle & toute heure, 
‘ Quand est-ce que 1’hymen unira nos deux ceurs, 
Et que tu daigneras éteindre mes ardeursf’’ 


We are not told just who this Nérine may be. 

Use of reciprocal tu on the part of nobles.—The reciprocal 
tutoiement is general among Moliére’s ridiculous petits marquis. 
This usage is evidently an affectation intended to emphasize their 
intimacy with one another.*® Each of these young dandies, 
proud of his own qualté, would naturally wish to appear on 
intimate terms with other persons of quality. This use of the 
familiar form on the part of Moliére’s nobles certainly was based, 
to some extent at least, upon actual contemporary usage. Livet** 
says in this connection: ‘‘C’était une mode nouvelle entre les 
jeunes marquis; mais on en trouve rarement des exemples dans 
le monde sérieux,’’ and quotes the Abbé de Bellegarde :*° 
‘‘L’usage du tu et du tot s’est. introduit parmi les Prétieuses et 
une espece de petits-maitres qui se traitent fort cavaliérement.’’ 
But to show that the use of ftw between friends was not 
exclusively confined to frivolous circles, Livet cites the case of 
Patru and d’Ablancourt, who so addressed one another in their 
letters. In Tallemant des Réaux’s Histornettes (1657) ,°° we 
find the Comte de Guiche addressed in the familiar form by 
M. de Chaudebonne, ‘‘qui estoit fort familier avec lui.’’®° 
Moliére himself twice expressly condemns this exaggeration of 
intimacy. In Fach. (vv. 44-46), Eraste speaks of 

‘c. . . ces gens qui de rien veulent fort vous connoitre, 


Dont il faut au salut les baisers essuyer, 
Et qui sont familiers jusqu’aé vous tutoyer.’’ 


86 Schliebitz (p. 41) calls attention to this usage. 

87 L.o., III, p. 756. 

88 Réflerions sur le ridicule, 2° edit., 1697, p. 449. 

89 Ed. de Monmerqué and Paris, II, pp. 267-270. 

90 It is interesting to note that this custom seems to have obtained 
more than a century later, at the court of Louis XVI. Cf. Rev. crit., 1918, 
1 March, p. 100 (‘‘ Questions et Réponses’’): ‘‘Se tutoyait-on au xviii*® 
siéclef Cette mode parait s’étre introduite en France entre jeunes hommes 
du monde sous Louis XVI. Du moins Louis de Narbonne et ses amis se 
tutoyaient. Cependant les fréres Lameth, tout fréres qu’ils fussent, se 
disaient vous. Entre femmes, le tutoiement resta toujours rare.’’ 
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and Céliméne (Mis., vv. 602-603), says of the bore Géralde, 
who is a social climber : 


‘¢Tl tutaye en parlant ceux du:plus haut étage, 
Et le nom de Monsieur est chez lui hors d’usage.’’ 


The Marquis de Mascarille and the Vicomte de Jodelet (Préc. 
rid., Se. 11) normally address one another in the familiar form. 
Vous occurs exceptionally, but in any ease their usage is through- 
out reciprocal. Mascarille greets his friend with the intimate 
tu (p. 99): ‘‘Ah! vicomte! Que je suis aise de te rencontrer!’’ 
and Jodelet replies: ‘‘Ah! marquis! Que j’ai de joie de te voir 
ici!’’ Their only departure from the tutoiement occurs when 
each emulously celebrates the exploits of the other (pp. 101- 
102): ‘‘JopELET: Vous ne m’en devez rien, Marquis; et nous 
savons ce que vous savez faire aussi ... MASCARILLE: II est 
vrai; mais vous étiez pourtant dans 1’emploi avant que j’y fusse ; 
et je me souviens que je n’étois que petit officier encore, que vous 


commandiez deux mille chevaux.’’ But they immediately re- 
turn to the use of tu (p. 102): ‘‘MascariLLe: Te souvient-il, 
Vicomte, de cette demi-lune ...? JODELET: Que veux-tu dire 


avec ta demi-lune?”’ 

In Fach., the marquis Eraste is addressed in the familiar 
form by Lysandre, Alcandre, Alcippe and Dorante, (all facheuxr 
who affect familiarity with him—Alcandre is a viscount, and the 
others are presumably nobles). TEraste in return uses tu to 
Aleandre, Alcippe and Dorante (he does not happen to address 
Lysandre) ; a failure to return the tutoiement would doubtless 
have been felt as a deliberate affront. However, in reporting 
the dialogue which took place at the theatre between himself 
and a fdcheux (‘‘un homme a grands canons’’), Eraste makes 
the latter address him as tu, while he himself uses the polite 
form. The most interesting case is that of Eraste and Filinte 
(III, 4). They begin with a reciprocal tutotement. But finally 
Filinte, angered by Eraste’s rebuff, changes to a distant vous 
(vv. 767-769) : 
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‘*C’est fort mal d’un ami recevoir le service; 
Mais puisque je vous rends un si mauvais office, 
Adieu: vuidez sans moi tout ce que vous aurez.’’ 


And Eraste replies (v. 770) : ‘‘Vous serez mon ami quand vous 
me quitterez.’’ Thus we have here the exact reverse of what 
takes place in the quarrel between Trissotin and Vadius.” 

In Crit. Ec. d. f., the chevalier Dorante addresses the marquis 
throughout in the familiar form. The marquis consistently 
returns the ¢w with two possible exceptions. P. 337, he says: 
‘‘Demandez-lui ce qui lui semble de l’Ecole des femmes: vous 
verrez qu’il vous dira qu’elle ne lui plait pas.’’®? Similarly, 
p. 338: ‘‘Et que direz-vous de la marquise Araminte .. .?”’ 
Perhaps these questions might be considered as addressed to 
the whole company, but in each case it is Dorante who replies. 

In Impr., Moliére, impersonating a ridiculous marquis, uses 
tu to Brécourt (‘‘homme de qualité’’) and to De la Grange 
(‘‘marquis ridicule’’), each of whom returns the tutoiement. 

Acaste and Clitandre, the marquises of Mis., address one 
another exclusively in the familiar form. 

Miscellaneous cases of tutoiement.—The unusually extensive 
use of the familiar form in the pastoral comedy Mélic. is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the author felt that the tutotement 
would be more fitting in the mouths of the proverbially simple 
shepherd folk. Between the shepherdesses Daphné and Eroxéne, 
and beween them and their lovers Acante and Tyréne, the use 
of tu is throughout reciprocal. The shepherd Lycarsis is 
addressed in the familiar form by the shepherds Nicandre and 
Mopse.°*® 

In the dispute between Amphitryon and Jupiter as to which 
is the real Amphitryon (Amph., III, 5), Amphitryon uses the 
vous of violent abuse (v. 1722) : ‘‘ Fourbe, tu crois par 1a peut-étre 
t’évader,’’ etc. Jupiter, who remains calm and collected, uses 

91 Cf. supra, pp. 275-276. 

Pe - The Lt34 edition reads ‘‘Demande-lui’’ and ‘‘tu verras qu’il te 

93 Cf, (supra, p. 248) the use of tu to Mélicerte by her mother. 
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vous (v. 1736) : ‘‘Point de facons, je vous conjure.’’ But when 
he finally reveals himself in his divine glory, he addresses the 
mortal Amphitryon in the familiar form (v. 1890): ‘‘Regarde, 
Amphitryon, quel est ton imposteur,’’ ete.—Similarly, the 
spurious Venus in Am. magn. uses tu to the mortal Aristione. 

Harpagon addresses an imaginary thief as tu (Av., IV, 7, 
p. 174): ‘‘Arréte. Rends-moi mon argent, coquin!’’ 

In Bourg. g., Covielle, disguised as a traveler, in translating 
the words of the Grand Turk’s son, causes the latter to address 
him in the familiar form (IV, 3, p. 172): ‘‘N’as-tu point vu 
une jeune belle personne, qui est la fille de Monsieur Jourdain, 
gentilhomme parisien?’’ In this case, the tutovement is probably 
used for its exotic effect. 


INDIVIDUALS APOSTROPHIZING THEMSELVES 


In a majority of the cases in which characters address them- 
selves in the second person, tu is the only form used: Mascarille 
(Et.), Masearille (Dép. am.), Marinette (ibid.), Dom Garcie 
(D. Garc.), Arnolphe (Ec. d. f.), Sosie (Amph.), Sostrate (Am. 
magn.). Sganarelle (Sgan.) normally addresses himself in the 
familiar -form (cf. vv. 257ff., 530-532); the ‘‘Doucement, s’il 
vous plait’’ of v. 417 may be regarded as a mere formula. 

The Sganarelle of D. Juan uses tu when addressing himself 
naturally (IV, 7, p. 186): Ah! pauvre Sganarelle, ot te cacheras- 
tu?’’ But when he humorously puts into his own mouth words 
of reproach such as might have been used by his master, he uses 
the plural form (II, 2, p. 114): ‘‘Paix! coquin que vous étes; 
vous ne savez ce que vous dites, et Monsieur sait ce qu’il fait.’’ 
In the same way, Clitidas (Am. magn.), pretending to admin- 
ister to himself a severe rebuke, uses vous (I, 2, p. 397) : ‘‘ Paix! 
impertinent que vous étes. Ne savez-vous pas bien que 1’astrolo- 
gie est une affaire d’Etat . . . Taisez-vous, si vous étes sage,”’ 
etc.°** 


94 Schliebitz (p. 49) notes the comic effect of this self-address in the 
polite form. 
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In the case of George Dandin, who is given to lecturing him- 
self rather extensively, vous is the form more often used, e.g., 
I, 1 (p. 508) : ‘‘George Dandin, George Dandin, vous avez fait 
une sottise la plus grande du monde.’’ Similarly I, 3 (p. 515) ; 
I, 7 (p. 538). The only exception is in a mournful aside (1, 4, 
p. 518) : ‘‘Ah! George Dandin, ot t’es-tu fourré?’’ 

In general, when vous is used, the speaker may be said to 
assume or to pretend to assume a more detached and less sub- 
jective point of view. It is more as if another person were 
really speaking. 


APOSTROPHES NOT ADDRESSED TO PERSONS 


Here both tu and vous are used, and it is generally impossible 
to discover the principles which have determined the choice 
of one or the other. The cases may be grouped as follows: 

Heaven is more often addressed in the familiar form. Thus 
Trufaldin (Et., v. 1386): ‘‘Sois béni, juste Ciel, de mon sort 
adouci;’’ Dom Garcie (D. Garc., v. 1272) : ‘“O Ciel, donne a mon 
cceeur des forces suffisantes’’ (likewise vv. 1872-1873); Sga- 
narelle (D. Juan, II, 5, p. 133): ‘‘O Ciel . . . fais-moi la grace 
...!'’; George Dandin (G. D., II, 8, p. 565) : ‘‘O Ciel, seconde 
mes desseins, et m’accorde la grace de faire voir aux gens que 
l’on me déshonore ;’’ Anselme (Av., V, 5, p. 199) : ‘O Ciel! quels 

sont les traits de ta puissance!’’; Tartuffe (Tart., v. 1142): ‘‘O 
~ Ciel, pardonne-lui la douleur qu’il me donne!”’ 

Arnolphe, on the other hand, in an apostrophe which is 
otherwise quite parallel to some of those just quoted, uses vous 
(Ec. d. f., v. 1004) : ‘‘Ciel, faites que mon front soit exempt de 
disgrace. ”’ 

Isabelle (Ec. d. m.), uses once tu (v. 802: ‘‘O Ciel, inspire- 
moi®** ce qui peut le parer’’), and once vous (v. 893: ‘‘O Ciel, 
dans mes desseins ne m’abandonnez pas’’**), but in each case 
there are variant readings. 


® Var. 1673, 1674, 1682, 1734: ‘‘inspirez-moi.’’ 
96 Var. 1664: ‘‘ne m’abandonne pas.’’ 
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Fortunc is addressed as tu by Mascarille (Préc. rid., Se. 15, 
p. 113): ‘‘O Fortune, quelle est ton inconstance!’’ and by 
Arnolphe (Ec. d. f., vv. 1456-1457) : 

‘*Ah! fortune, ce trait d’aventure propice 
Répare tous les maux que m’a faite ton caprice!’’ 
When the latter elsewhere uses vous in addressing the personi- 
fication of a very similar concept (zbid., v. 1206: ‘‘ Ah! bourreau 
de destin, vous en aurez menti’’), this vous and the abusive 
epithet convey to the passage a more ludicrous and less romantic 
tone. 

Mental or moral concepts.—Mélicerte addresses her heart as 
VOUS (Mélic., vv. 361ff.: ‘‘Vous le voyez, mon ceur, ce que c’est 
que d’aimer,’’ etc.), as does Sostrate (Am. magn., I, 1, p. 388: 
‘“‘Ah! mon ceur, ah! -mon cceur, ot m’avez-vous jeté?’’). 

Anselme apostrophizes his reason in the polite form (£t., 
v. 616: ‘‘Ah! vraiment, ma raison, vous seriez fort jolie!’’), 
but Dom Garcie uses tu (D. Garc., vv. 514-515: 

‘“... ma raison, renferme mes transports, 
Et rends-toi pour un temps maitresse du dehors’’). 

Mascarille addresses as vous each of the two conflicting im- 
pulses which strive for the mastery within his breast (Ft., vv. 
~ 901-903) : 

‘“Taisez-vous, ma bonté, cessez votre entretien ; 
Vous étes une sotte, et je n’en ferai rien. 
Oui, vous avez raison, mon courroux, je ]’avoue.’’ 

Sganarelle similarly apostrophizes his honor (Sgan., v. 482) : 
‘‘Dites-moil, mon honneur, en serez-vous plus gras?’’ 

On the other hand, we find Dom Garcie’s fury apostrophized 
as tu (D. Garc., v. 1255): ‘‘Ma fureur, te peux-tu retenir?’’ 
The Princess of Elis addresses in the familiar form an unknown 
emotion within her heart (Pr. d’F., IV, 6, p. 206: ‘‘Sors de mon 
ceeur, qui que tu sols, ennemi qui te caches. Attaque-moi 
visiblement,’’ etc.), and the Sganarelle of D. Juan uses tu to 
address the servile complaisance with which he reproaches him- 
self (IV, 5, p. 179: ‘‘O complaisance maudite! 4 quoi me réduis- 
tu?’’). | 
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In these cases where the speaker apostrophizes a wholly or 
partly personified abstract concept, it appears that tu is rather 
more likely to be used when the tone of the passage is more 
seriously romantic, as in the examples ‘quoted from D. Garc. and 
Pr. d’E. The use of the less poetic vous seems to endow the 
abstract concept, so to speak, with a more corporeal existence, 
with a resultant heightening of the comic effect. . 

Animals.—The only example is Myrtil’s use of vous to a 
caged sparrow (Meélic., vv. 230-240).°*? 

Material tmanimate objects —Anselme uses vous in apostro- 
phizing his money (Et., vv. 651-652): _ 


‘*Enfin je vous raccroche, 
Mon argent bien-aimé: rentrez dedans ma poche.’’ 


Harpagon, on the other hand, the miser ‘par excellence, whose 
money is for him the very breath of life, uses the more affection- 
ate tu (Av., IV, 7, pp. 174-175) : ‘‘Hélas! mon pauvre argent, 
mon pauvre argent, mon cher ami! on m’a privé de toi,’’ etc. 

The song which Sganarelle addresses to his bottle makes use 
of the plural pronoun (Méd. m. 1, I, 5, p. 55: 

‘‘Qu’ils sont doux, 
Vos petits glou-gloux!’’), 

but when, a moment later, he speaks to his bottle in caressing 
prose and in his own words, we find the familiar form (p. 97: 
‘‘Ah! ma petite friponne! que je t’aime, mon petit bouchon!’’). 

In Mal. im., Toinette, disguised as a doctor, apparently 
addresses her patient’s pulse first with the indefinite subject 
pronoun and then as vous (III, 10, p. 420) : ‘‘Donnez-moi votre 
pouls. Allons done, que l’on batte comme il faut. Ahy, je 
vous ferai bien aller comme vous devez. Hoy, ce pouls-la fait 

97 Though it does not properly come within the scope of this study (cf. 
supra, p. 232), I may mention in passing Moron’s amusing encounter with 
a bear which he addresses with the most obsequious politeness (Pr. d’E., 
2° Interméde, p. 162): ‘‘ Ah! Monsieur ]’ours, je suis votre serviteur de 
tout mon ccur,’’ and which he finally honors as ‘‘Monseigneur’’ and 
‘<Votre Altesse.’’ This scene reminds one of the progression of reverence 


to which the tailor’s apprentices are inspired by Monsieur Jourdain’s liber- 
ality (Bourg. g., II, 5, pp. 96-97). 
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l’impertinent: je vois bien que vous ne me connoissez pas 
encore.’’ It is of course possible to interpret the last two sen- 
tences as addressed to Argan and not to Argan’s pulse, especially 
as Toinette goes on to ask: ‘‘Qui est votre médecin?”’ 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I have tried, in the various sections of the preceding analysis, 
to indicate briefly such conclusions as it seemed to me might 
fairly be drawn as to the usage in each case which I have con- 
sidered. But I have especially tried to avoid unwarranted. gen- 
eralizations, and to refrain from forcing explanations which did 
not readily present themselves. In many cases it seemed safer 
simply to state the facts as I found them. 

Obviously the nature of my subject and the manner in which 
I have conceived its treatment preclude the drawing of any 
startling general conclusions in regard to Moliére’s use of tu 
and vous. There are however two questions of a general char- 
acter which naturally present themselves. Is there any evidence 
that the author’s use of the pronouns of direct address under- 
went a change during the course of his dramatic career? If 
we are to be on the safe side, this question must, I believe, be 
answered in the negative,®® except in so far as the general char- 
acter of his later plays differs from that of his earlier ones. 
This brings us to the second question: is the usage different 
in the different types of plays? I have already mentioned the 
fact that the pastoral comedy Mélicerte differs considerably from 
the rest of the plays by its extensive use of the familiar form. 
But in the plays with a classical setting, and in those whose 
scene is laid in foreign countries, the usage is in general the same 
as in those which deal with contemporary French life. It fur- 
thermore seems impossible to discover any essential difference 
from the standpoint of the use of tw and vous, between the prose 
98 We have seen (cf. supra, note 16) that Schliebitz thinks he discerns 


such a change in the usage of parents to children, but that, even in this 
case, the facts hardly warrant his conclusion. 
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plays and the plays in verse. If a distinction were to be made, 
it would be rather between the plays and scenes in which the 
element of farce predominates and those which are conceived 
in a more sober vein. When petulant fathers are represented 
at odds with recalcitrant sons and daughters, or when irate 
masters threaten to trounce their impudent domestics, there is 
frequent sudden change from tu to vous and the reverse. If 
in the more serious comedies, such as the Misanthrope and the 
Femmes savantes, the tutovement is comparatively rare, it is 
because the characters therein portrayed and the situations in 
which they are placed offer far less occasion for departure from 
the normal vous of civil intercourse. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Malgré les patientes recherches faites depuis de nombreuses 
années par d’éminents philologues on n’est encore arrivé a4 déter- 
miner ni la date exacte ni la paternité de la plus belle farce du 
moyen &ge, Maistre Pierre Pathelin. 

Si intéressant qu’il edt été de faire encore des recherches sur le 
nom de |’auteur et sur la date exacte de la composition et de la 
publication de cette farce, il nous faut laisser de cdté ces questions, 
car elles n’entrent pas dans le plan de notre étude. 

Nous nous permettrons seulement de noter qu’en 1914 M. Louis 
Cons exprima I’opinion que le véritable auteur de Pathelin ne serait 
autre que Guillaume Alecis' et nous espérons que ses preuves seront 
concluantes. 

Quant 4 la date de la publication de cette farce, nous croyons 
que 1464, date proposée par M. Richard T. Holbrook dans son 
Etude sur Pathelin (pp. 81-92) est la plus vraisemblable. Cette 
étude fort intéressante nous semble étre la plus précise qui ait paru 
jusqu’ici touchant la date de la publication de Pathelin et aprés 
examen il ne reste guére de doute que la farce en question ait vu le 
jour aprés la féte de la Sainte “ Magdalaine,”’ 1464.” 

Dans la littérature du moyen Age, ot tant d’écrits sont anony- 
mes, les philologues sont réduits la plupart du temps, quelques 
efforts qu’ils fassent, & ne pas obtenir de dates tout-a-fait sdres. 
Heureux sont ceux d’entre eux qui savent arriver & des resultats 
assez précis pour que la date vraisemblable d’un ouvrage littéraire 
de cette époque-la ait une valeur réelle, car leurs recherches méme 
des dates vraisemblables rendent, au point de vue de l’histoire 
littéraire, des services 6normes. 

Le texte de Pathelin est un texte francien, c’est-A-dire composé 
dans le dialecte de l’Ile-de-France. En comparant ce texte a 
d’autres de la méme époque et en considérant les personnages que 
auteur nous présente dans cette farce—Pathelin, ‘‘advocat 
dessoubz l’orme,” le drapier Guillaume Joceaulme qui se laisse si 

1Cf, Richard T. Holbrook, Etude sur Pathelin, Essai de bibliographie et 
d’interprétation (Baltimore, Paris 1937), p. 10. 

2 Voir Pathelin, vers 251. 
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facilement cajoler par |’avocat sans causes et sans argent, le berger 
Agnelet, qui tue et mange les moutons confiés 4 sa garde—tous ces 
personnages, disons-nous, et surtout leur maniére de parler, nous 
permettent de supposer que le texte en question nous transmet 
avant tout un francais vraiment populaire, un francais parlé. En 
étudiant ce texte nous pouvons nous rendre compte des trans- 
formations considérables que la langue francaise a subies depuis le 
XV° siécle jusqu’a nos jours. 

Notre étude est divisée en deux parties. Dans la premiére, nous 
traitons des formes et des sons; dans la deuxiéme, nous étudions la 
syntaxe des verbes employés dans la farce de Pathelin, et, pour 
éviter de fausses conclusions, nous citerons beaucoup d’exemples 
tirés des écrits d’autres auteurs du XV¢° siécle, tels que Villon, 
Charles d’Orléans, Commines, etc. 

Nous nous servirons pour notre étude de |’édition de Guillaume 
Le Roy; celle-ci étant la plus ancienne nous la préférons 4 toutes 
les éditions subséquentes. 

Nous citerons textuellement toutes les formes 4 étudier, telles 
qu’elles se trouvent reproduites dans le fac-similé de 1906, quitte 
a les corriger (14 ot il y a des fautes) afin d’en tirer des conclusions 
correctes. 

Remarque.—Cette étude devant étre essentiellement objective, 
il importe que nous soyons trés précis dans le choix des termes & 
employer. Nous avons donc décidé de ne pas employer les dénomi- 
nations vagues et illogiques données généralement aux temps des 
verbes, telles que: passé défini, passé indéfini, imparfait, etc., etc., 
dénominations que beaucoup de philologues condamnent avec 
raison. Nous avons jugé bon de suivre ici la méthode adoptée pour 
les dénominations des temps des verbes par M. R. T. Holbrook 
dans son livre Living French,? qui est, nous semble-t-il, la méthode 
la plus simple, et de désigner dans cette étude les temps des verbes 
de la maniére suivante “4 


Al représentera le type j’écris 

A@ représentera le type tu écris 

AS représentera le type il écrii 

A4 représentera le type nous écrivons 


Cf. Richard T. Holbrook, Living French (éd.2; Ginn et Co., Boston, 1921), 
pp. xiv-xvi et 362-363. 

4 Nous ne changerons pas les termes usuels: etka s et infinitif car ils sont 
bien clairs et n’impliquent aucun doute quant & leur fonction. Le participe 
présent (type fatsant) sera désigné ici par l’expression: forme verbale en -ant. 


C4 
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Ad représentera le type vous écrivez 

A6 représentera le type ils écrivent 

B1, etc. représentera le groupe appelé imparfait: j'écrivais, etc. 

C1, ete. représentera le groupe appelé passé défini: j’écrivis, etc. 

D1, etc. représentera le groupe appelé futur: j’écrirai, etc. 

E1, etc. représentera le groupe appelé conditionnel: j’écrirais, etc. 
SV1*, etc. représentera le groupe appelé subjonctif présent:7’écrive, etc. 
SM1, etc. représentera le groupe appelé subjonctif imparfait: j’écrivisse, 


etc. 


Pour les temps composés nous nous servirons des mémes lettres 
alphabétiques que nous ferons suivre des deux p. minuscules (p.p. 


participe passé) : 
Al p.p. ete. 


B1 p.p. ete 


représentera le groupe j'ai écrit, etc., je suis venu, etc. 


. représentera le groupe j’avats écrit, etc., j'étais venu, etc. 
C1 p.p. ete. 
D1 p.p. ete. 
E! p.p. ete. 


représentera le groupe j’eus écrit, etc., ye fus venu, etc. 
représentera le groupe j’auraz écrit, etc., je serait venu, etc. 
représentera le groupe j’aurats écrit, etc., je serais tenu, etc. 


SV1I'p.p. etc. représentera le groupe j’ate écrit, etc., je sois venu, etc. 
SM1 p.p. etc. représentera le groupe j’eusse écrit, etc., je fusse venu, etc 


’ SVI, etc. et SMI, etc., remplaceront dans cette étude les signes L.S. et 
O.S. de M. Holbrook. 


PREMIERE PARTIE 


MORPHOLOGIE DES VERBES 


___ Digitized by Google _ 


CHAPITRE I 


LES FORMES DES VERBES 


DESINENCES PERSONNELLES 


§1. Dans ce chapitre nous donnerons une liste des formes verbales 
que nous avons a étudier' et cette liste constituera la base de tous 
les chapitres qui suivront. Pour que la liste de ces formes (de la page 
294 a la page 316) puisse servir en méme temps d’index, nous 
lavons disposée par ordre alphabétique, qu’il s’agisse des verbes 
dits ‘réguliers’ ou non. 

Ce n’est pas cependant que nous pensions que cette facon de 
présenter les formes verbales ait une valeur scientifique. Si nous 
classons, par exemple, parmi les verbes en -er la forme vois (de 
aller), qui morphologiquement appartient en réalité a la classe des 
verbes en -re c’est tout simplement parce qu’une telle classification 
est pratique. 


§2. Les formes de la premiére colonne de notre liste sont celles qui 
se trouvent dans le texte de Guillaume Le Roy, la lettre L qui précéde 
certaines formes de cette premiére colonne indique que celles-ci ont 
été prises dans le texte de Levet; ce sont la les formes que le texte 
de Le Roy a perdues.? La deuxiéme colonne de notre liste contient 
les variantes des éditions de Levet, de Le Caron, de Malaunoy, de 
Beneaut, et de Galiot du Pré* que nous désignerons successivement 
par les lettres L, Le C., M, B, et G.4 


1 Nous ne donnons pas les formes quisont tout & fait identiques 4 celles du 
francais moderne. 

? Sur les détails de la perte de neuf pages du texte de Guillaume Le Roy, 
voir Richard T. Holbrook, Etude, p. 9, et la Petite édition critique (Classiques 
francais du moyen Age). 

7 Cf. pour les dates de toutes ces éditions, R. T. Holbrook, Etude, pp. 1-45. 

‘Comme nous n’avons pas eu & notre disposition toutes ces éditions, nous 
nous sommes servis pour les variantes de l’édition critique de M. Holbrook. 
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FORMES VERBALES 


§3. Al 
VERBES EN -ER 


LE R 


afferme 1180(R)° 

assotte 209(It) (appartient peut-étre a A3) 
auise 556(T) 

aduis 49(R), (faute d’impression pour aduise) 
doubte 482, 977, L 1392(R) 

enraige 828 

escoute 732(R) 

estraine 298(R) 

hobe 591(R) 

los 1297, 1489 


parle 608 

pry 316, 1560 

prie 540° 

prie 704 

prie 1197 

prie (je vous en) 872(R) 

regnie 766, 775, 832, 1307, 1427, L 1529 

renuerse 1122(R) 

treuve L 1538 

vant 331(R) 

vois (de aller) 493, 506, 707, 1074, L 1377, 
1499, L 1535 


VERBES EN -IR 
os 610 
orre 912 
requier 119, 581 
sans 1287 
tien 1200 
tiens 725, 751, 988 
vien 819(R) 
viengne 726(R) 


VARIANTES 


M: aduise 
L: aduise 


L: enrage 


M: loz 1297 
B: loe 1489 
M: parlay 


Le C, M: pry 

L: pri 

L: pry 

L: je vous emprie 


L: sens 
Le C: tien 725 
L: vienge 


M: viens 


Le C: vien 


§La majuscule R see que la forme du verbe se trouve 4 la rime: les 


chiffres renvoient au vers du texte de Pathelin. 


6 Nous répétons la méme forme quand elle se trouve écrite d’une maniére 
différente dans un des textes autres que celui de Le Roy. 
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VERBES EN -OIR 
LE R VARIANTES 

(i)apercoys 911 L: ia percois 

Le C: iaparcoy 
e 694, 894 Le C, M: ay 694 
doy 370, 500, 1322 
doy 708 Le C, M: dois 
pouruoye 1064(R) (appartient peut-éire a SV) 
pnis 150 (faute d’impression) L: puis 
say 24 
soye 729 M: scay 
scay 117, 227, 484, et passim L: soy 484 
vualx 944 (vualx te deu) Le C: vuasy deu 
voy 167, 201, 731, 823 L: vois 201 
vois 209, 1349 L: voy 209 
veulx 1130 L: vueil 
vueil 21 L: veuil 

M: veulx 


vueil 35, 63, 851, L 1376, 1478, 1562 
vuol 835 L: voul 


VERBES EN -RE 


acroix 832(R) L: acrois 
assoulz 1471 
boy (je) 323 B: buuoit (vostre pere) 


congnois 1429 

croy 417, 498, 518, 1052, 1145 

deffendz 1472 

dy 247(R), 485(R), 1049(R), 1187, 1410 
dis 14, 1042, 1328, 1493 


entens 1030 

fais ie 819 L, M: faige 
prometz 1180 L, M: promet 
ry 764 M: rys 


suie 138 (faute d’impression) 
suis 544(R) L: suy 
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Bl 


VERBES EN -ER 
Le R 


avocassoye 5(R) 

cuidoye 697(R), 982 

cuidoye 705 

cuidoye L 1587 

entrelardoye 422(R) 
eschaffauldoye 421(R) 

gardoye 1086(R) 

mangoye 1103(R) 

pensoye 6(R), 1154(R), L 1505(R) 
regardoye 1087(R) 


VERBES EN -OIR 


auoye 102(R), 195, 198, 374(R), 375, 1321(R) 


auois 611 
deuoie L 1575 
sauoye 1104 


souloie 253 
vouloye 206(R) 


VERBES EN -RE 


disoye 356, 409, 1320(R) 
faisoye 1096 


El 


VERBES EN -ER 
cuideroye L 1373(R) 


VERBES EN -OIR 
auroye 1326(R) 
pourroye 753(R) 
vouldroye 320 
vouldroye 1115 


VERBES EN -RE 


bere 898(R) ( =boirais) 
seroye L 1372(R) 
tordroye 284(R) 
vendroye 1327(R) 
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VARIANTES 
M: advocassoye 


L: cudoye 
M: cuidois 


M: auoye 


L: sauoie 
M: scauois 


L: disoie 356 


L: vouldroie 


L, M: beree 
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§6. Cl 
VERBES EN -ER 
LE R VARIANTES 
baille 761 L: bailly 
M: baillay 
laisse L 1523 
trouue 605 
VERBES EN -IR 
failly 334 
senty 1258 
VERBES EN -OIR 
vis 10 M: ay veu 


VERBES EN -RE 


a prins 22 (faute d’impression) 
prins L 1534 M: pris 
vendi 1265 (R) 


§7. D1 
VERBES EN -ER 
aulneray 272 
bailleray 1145 B: baelleray 
compteray 1433 (=conterai) 
demourray 974 


herre 916(R) ( =hafrai) 
mangera 952(R) (=mangerai) 
oseray 549 L: oserais 


VERBES EN -OIR 
verre 915(R) 
VERBES EN -RE 


bura 953(R) (=boirai) Le C, M: beura 
faindray 1155 
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SVI 


LE R VARIANTES 


a folle 1186(R) (faute d’impression) 
aplicque 41(R) 


despesche 20(R) Le C: despiece 
M: despesse 

donge 720(R) 

fine 655(R) 

lieue 1222(R) 

loue 1193(R) L: loe 

loe L 1576(R) 

propose 1183(R) B: prepose 


rigolte L 1580 (faute d’impression) appartient 
peut-étre a A3 
voise 576(R), 1489(R) 


VERBES EN -IR 


mrure 657(R) ( faute d’impression pour meure) 


VERBES EN -OIR 


pnisse 414 (faute d’impression) 


VERBES EN -RE 


die 954(R), 1105(R), 1183, 1486(R) 

face 766(R) 

see 897(R) 

soye 795, 811(R), 1155(R), L 1504(R) 

soye 366, 1271 M: sois 


SM1 
VERBES EN -ER 


alasse 603(R), 881(R), 975(R) 
alasse 1343 ' Ly: allasse 
prestasse 604(R) 


1924] 


§10. 


§11. 


Patrick: Etude morphologique et syntaxique des verbes 299 
VERBES EN -OIR 
Le R VARIANTES 
eusse 723 L: eusses 
eusses 26 M: eusse 
veisse 1156 
A2 
verbes EN -ER 
cuides L 1574 B: cuide 
en voles L 1566(R) 
rigolles L 1567(R) 
VERBES EN -IR 
oys L 1387 
viens 862 B: vient 
VERBES EN -OIR 
scez L 1571 
sez 1559 
vaulx 946 


veulx 954 


VERBES EN -RE 
entens 1492, L 1566 


D2 


VERBES EN -ER 
assomeras 1039 
donras 1122 


VERBES EN -IR 
orras 1131 
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VERBES EN -RE 


LE R VARIANTES 
fera 1164(R) (appartient peut-étre d D3) Le C, M: feras 
respondras 1167 

IMPERATIF 

VERBES EN -ER 
babilles L 1571(R) 
bailles 620 
oste 613 B: ostes 

M: ostez 

parles 1081 

VERBES EN -IR 
tiens 1181 Le C, M: tien 
vien 950, 1301, L 1383, 1541 
vien 612 B: vient 
vien 1081 L: viens 
vien 1203 M: viens 
viens 6h1 B: vient 
vien L 1584 B: vient 

VERBES EN -OIR 
voy L 1511 


VERBES EN --RE 


dy 955, 1173, 1301, L 1386, L 1390, 1493, 1541 


entendz L 1388 
entens L 1384 
prens 620 
responds 1184 
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§13. A3 


. VERBES EN -ER 
Le R VARIANTES 


acheue 1223(R) (faute d'impression) 


(s) a folle 901(R) 


a folle 1428(R) (faute d’impression) 


(s) a presse 856(R) 


assotte 209(R) (appartient peut-étre a A1) 


ataque 891(R) 
barbelote 935(R) 


barbore 934(R) (faute d’im pression) 


barbouille 790(R) 
barbouille 933(R) 
couste 370 

cuide 674(R) 
cuide 1174, 1268 
degoute 1211(R) 
depiece 710(R) 
desrobe 1279(R) 
done 838(R) 

en porte 1008 
enprisonne L 1598(I) 
escume (il) 970(R) 


estime 971(R) 
fatroulle 789(R) 
fine 186(R) 
guerguile 932(R) 


labeure 40(R) 
mesle 100 

pourte 104 
propose L 1368(R) 
resemble 166(R) 
resemble L 1520 
resue 789 


Le C: achieue 


B: sa proiche 
M: sa presche 


L: barbote 
Le C, M: barboulle 
Le C, M: gargoulle 


G: cude 


L: despesse 


L: il la seume 

Le C, M: y lascume 
L: escume 

B: fatrouille 


L: guerguille 
Le C: gargouille 
M: gargoulle 


L: porte 
B: prepose 
Le C, M: ressemble 


L: reue 


rigolte L 1580 (faute d’impression) ap- 
partient peut-ttrea SVI 
treuue 1599 
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VERBES EN -IR 


Le R 
auient 1169 
assotist (m’) 302(R) 
choisist 79 


couuient 41, 221, 222, 465, 916, 1319 


couuient 818 
ment 565 
oyt 1111 
rotist 301(R) 
yst 669 


VERBES EN -OIR 


ha 1118 (=a) 
chet 451, 1213 


fault 77, 92, 188, 210 et passim 


pleut 1211 
peult 335 


peult 1009 


peult 653, 900, 1026 


peult 115, 385, 685, 713, 1141, 1300, L 1367 


scait 421, 1289, L 1370 
scet 1234, 1269 
siet 1201 


vault 28, 33, L 249, 307, 351, 1129, 1419 


veult 189, 1275 
veult 849 


VERBES EN -RE 


a soult 1492 
desplaist 66 
desront 1153(R) 
entent 936 

plaist 38, 202, 1076 


respoud 1457 (faule d’impression) 


souffist 298 
suffist 815 


VARIANTES 


L: ma sotist 
M: choysit 
L: conuient 


B: menlt 


M: cheut (451) 


L: pleust 

B: soit 

Le C, M: puist 
G: peust 

L: peust 

Le C: peut 

Le C: peut 


L: soit 421 


M: vault 


L: respont 
M: suffist 
Le C: soufhit 
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§14. B3 
VERBES EN -ER 
Le R VARIANTES 
embloit 1336 
huchoit 324 


paioit 1088 
prestoit 172(R), 425 
trouuoit 741 


VERBES EN -IR 


auenoit 767 L: aduenoit 
tenoit 441(R), 1024 
venoit 442(R), 750 B: auoit 442 


VERBES EN -OIR 


auoit 139, 1276 

deuoit 1325 

solloit L 250 

soulloit 9(R), 174(R) L: souloit 174 
vouloit 10(R), 173(R) 


VERBES EN -RE 

disoit 288 
dist (=disoit) 141 
estoit 118, 123, 134, 171(R), 439, 764, 903, 

1250, 1251 
faisoit 748, 763, 1102, 1224(R), 1338 
plaisott 1225(R) (faute d’impression) L: plaisoit 
plaisoit L 1371 


§15. K3 


VERBES EN -ER 
garderoit 1330(R) 


VERBES EN -OIR 


aroit 154 

auroit 149, L 1381 

pourroit 203, 750, L 1383(R), 1478 
sauroit 729 

vauldroit 768 
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VERBES EN -RE 
LE R 


desplairoit 219 

diroit 147 

(1) escourroit L 1382(R) 
feroit 342, 1331(R) 

seroit 740, 774, 1070, L 1519 


C3 
VERBES EN -ER 


commenca 1329(R) 


cousta L 251 
desclaira 130(R) 


penca 444 
pilloria 487(R) 
rea L 1385 
resemblast 144 


VERBES EN -IR 


morut 159 
ouurist 450 
(ne) partit 566(R) 


VERBES EN -OIR 


eust 126, 164, 428 
eust 842 

eust 1241 

cheut 747 

voult 1444 


VARIANTES 


L: couuenanca 
B: conuenanca 


L: desclara 
M: declaira 


Le C, M: crea 
L: resembla 
M: ressembla 


L, M: mourut 
L: ouurit 

L: (ne): parti 
M: (n’a) party 


L, M: eut 
M: eut 
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VERBES EN -RE 


LE R VARIANTES 

aprint 902 

dist 1279, 1326, 1343 

estendit 1264(R) L: estendi 

fist 46, 446, 458, 654 L: fit 446 

fist 1468 M: fait 

fust 860, 1292, 1341 L, M: fut 

mist 445, 717, 1342 

print 716, 1292 M: prist 
§17. D3 


VERBES EN -ER 
apellera 1165(R) 
coustera 229(R), L 237(R) 
emblera 346(R) . 
gaigera 380(R) Le C: gagera 
prestera 83(R), 85 


VERBES EN -IR 
esconuiendra 1158(R) 


orra L 1547 
reuiendra 738, 751(R) B: reuendra 751 
tiendra 752(R) B: tendra 
vestira 593(R) 

VERBES EN -OIR 
fauldra 461 


scaura 43, L 1379 
vouldra 753, L 1378 
VERBES EN -RE 


fera 84(R) Le C, M: sera 
fera 362(R) * M: sera 
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SV3 


VERBES EN -ER 
Le R 


aist 56, 93, 142, 279, 817, 1110, 1405, 1485, 
1489 

maist 102 

maist 116 

ayst 920(R) 

couste 215 

cuide 1306 

doint 101, 1017, 1065, 1215, 1304 

(m)en voise 309 

esueille 551(R) 

gard 1072 

gart 509 

grousse 755(R) 

pardoint 174 

sone 840(R) 

(me) sonne 1189(R) 

trouue 348 


VERBES EN -IR 


aduiengne 548(R) 

aduiengne 1041(R), 1364(R) 
souuiengne 486 

souuiengne 1040(R), 1365(R) 
ysse 1176 


VERBES EN -OIR 


apere 938(R) 

apparcoiue 497(R) 

chailee 1548(R) (faute d’impression) 
chaille 306(R), 371(R) 

dove 779 

poye 735 (faute d'impression) 

puist 543, 564, 728, 852, 992, 1071 
sache 514 

sache 897 

vueille 1021 


V ARIANTES 


Le C: mait 
Le C: meist 
Le C, M: yst 


Le C, M: menuoye 


B: sonne 
L: messonne 
Le C, M: treuue 


L: auienne 
L: aduienne 


L: souuienne 


L: appercoiue 
L: chaille 


M: doyue 
L: doye 


Le C: saiche 
L: saiche 
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VERBES EN -RE 
LE R VARIANTES 


congnoisse 54(R), 1300(R) 
desplaise 704(R) 

dicat 963 

dye 354(R) 

face 127(R) 

mauldie 1169(R) 

met 1171 (devant une voyelle; faute 


d’impression) M: mette 
mette 874 Le C, M: mettre 
preigne 482 (R) Le C: prengne . 
: M: prenne 
repreigne 481(R) Le C: reprengne 
M: reprenne 
yst (=y soit) 1071 Le C, M: y soit 
$19. SM3 
VERBES EN -ER 
baillast 880 
deust 855 M: doit 
emblast 178(R) 
paiast 603 
resemblast 177(R) Le C, M: ressemblast 


VERBES EN -IR 
(en) fouyst 768(R) M: (en) fuyst 
ouyst 767(R) 


VERBES EN -OIR 


eust 909, 983 

eust 976 Le C: eut 
peust 1097 

tollist 178 

vist 97 Le C: veist 
voulsist 977 


VERBES EN -RE 


fist 340 

fust 397, 975, L 1374 

fust 1128 B: fut 
pleust 97, 176, 340 
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A4 


VERBES EN -IR 
Le R 


mourons 29 (appartient peut-étre a D4) 
tenons 16 


VERBES EN -OIR 


pouons 4, 31 
scauons 276 


IMPERATIF 
faison 232(R) 
D4 
VERBES EN -ER 
aulnerons 268(R) 
eschaperons 38(R) 
iron 1203(R) 


VERBES EN -IR 
mourons 29 (appartient peut-étre a A4) 


VERBES EN -RE 


beurons 331 
debatrons L 1537 


SV4 


baillons 1117 
reboutons 1290(R) 


SM4 


peussons 32 


V ARIANTES 


L: mourrons 
L: tenon 


L: scauron 
Le C: saurons 


L: aulneron 


L: mourrons 


L: beuron 
M: burons 


M: baillions 


M: peussions 
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§24. A5 
VERBES EN -ER 
LE R VARIANTES 
appelles 643 
baillez 568 L: bailliez 
lauez 1283(R) M: bauez 
cuidez 784, 1294 
cuides L 1504, L 1509 M: cuidez 1509 
monstrez 1475 
parlez 575 B: parle 
rafardez 1346(R) B: refardes 
resembles 124, 419 M: ressemblez 
resemblez 163 Le C: ressembles 
M: ressemblez 
reseblez 169 Le C: ressembles 
M: ressemblez 
serrez 139(R) L: serres 
tormentez 672, 822 Le C: tourmentez 822 
VERBES EN -IR 
desmentez 74 
ouez (1’) 1484 (peut-étre louez) M: oyez 
tenes L 1507(R) B: taires 
VERBES EN -OIR 
aues L 235, L 241(R) 
a vous (=av’ous) 622, 1256 M: auous 622 
rencheez 480 
scaues L 242(R) 
scauez 71(R), 297, 488, 816, 1284, 1309(R), 
1358(R) 
veez 20, 168, 674, 971, 1445 L: ves 674 
vonlez 228 (faute d’tmpression) L, B: voulez 


voules L 236, L 1513 
\ 


VERBES EN -RE 


dittes L 234, 1299 

esbatez 111 

estes 45, 51(R), 105, et passim 
estez 617 
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§26. 


§27. 


§28, 
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B5 


VERBES EN -ER, -OIR 


LE R 


culdiez 910 
auiez 372 


viendriez 322 
ystriez 185 


B5 
VERBES EN -IR 


VERBES EN -OIR 


vouldriez 290(R), 535 


C5 


VARIANTES 


Le C; M: cuidez 
M: auez 


L: viendres 


L: vouldries 535 


VERBES EN -ER, -IR, -OIR, -RE 


emportastes 1423 
ouystes 787 
veistes 1417 
mistez 1459 


esueillerez 578(R) 
vuiderez 570 


vendrez 281(R) 
vendrez 1076(R) 


Scaurez 1540 
verres L 249 
verrez 140(R) 


beurez 293 


ferez 475 


D5 
VERBES EN -ER 


VERBES EN -IR 


VERBES EN -OIR 


VERBEZ EN -RE 


L: mists 


M: esueillez 


Le C, M: viendrez 
L: viendres 


B: orrez 


L: bures 
M: burez 
M: direz 


“We 7 yoosy 


§29. 


§30. 


§31. 


Patrick: Etude morphologique et syntaxique des verbes 


LE R 
aillez 315(R) 


VERBES EN -OIR, -RE 


peussiez 666, 1355 
feussiez 148 


SV5 
VERBES EN -ER 


SM5 


IMPERATIF 
VERBES EN -ER 


alez 94, 493, 534, 660, 692, 781, 850 


alez 303 
alez 332, 652 


amenez 615(R) (peut-étre amenez = 


ammenez) 
aulnes L 256 
confesses L 1527 
escoutez 1413 
frotez 609 
laissez 490 
ombliez 94 
ostes L 1518 
parlez 577, 890 
recommancez 797 
renuoyes L 1395 
seignez 830 


seez 135 
veez 168, 1233 


attendes L 248 
croies L 1516 


VERBES EN -OIR 


VERBES EN -RE 


dittes 540, 558, 576, 664, 1186 


dictes L 1502 


faictes 541, 645, 831, 876, 1210, 1236, 


1260, 1418 
faittes 1447 
taisiez 34 
taisiez 1311 
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VARIANTES 
L: alles 


M: fussiez 


B: alles 
M: allez 


L: laissies 
Le C, M: ouhliez 


B: parle 


B: croy 


L: faites 645 


L: taisez 
L: taises 
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§33. 


§34. 


§35. 


§36. 


§37. 
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A6 


VERBES EN -ER 
LE R 


cabusent 1012 
mainnent L 1586 
oeuurent (inf.: ouvrer) 627 


VERBES EN -RE 


dient 60 

B6 
devoyent 1175 

E6 
auoyent 759 
pourroient 690 

D6 


VERBES EN -ER 
desposeront 1152(R) 


SM6 


VERBES EN -ER, -RE 


(en) prestassent 431(R) 
prinssent 205 


V ARIANTES 


M: menent 
L: euurent 
M: oeuure 


mouroyent 1098 


L: auroient 


L: deposeront 


L: emprestassent 
M: prissent 


FORMES VERBALES EN -ANT 


contant (=comptant) 79 
grumelant 734(R) 

oyant 449 

seant 744(R) 
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courrousse 1052 

-ecouste L 240, 382(R) 

erachie 154(R), 427(R) 

de roie 1023(R) (faute d’impression) 
desuoye 364(R), 796(R), L 1503 
donner 408(R) 

doubte 908(R) 

emble 1280 

flageolle 1448(R) 

gabbe 1014(R) 

gaigne 1453(R) 

galle 314 

gaste 544 

mangie 1142 

mangez 1451 

meslee 1099(R) 

mouche 1001 

oste 381(R) 

oeuure 377(R) 

pasmees 1093(R) 

preste 434(R) 

prestre 634(R) (faute d’im pression) 
tachie 153(R) 


§38. Pp, P. 
VERBES EN -ER 

LE R VARIANTES 
acouchee 804(R) 
affole 1449(R) 
ale 313(R), 376, 732 
aplomme 519(R) 
aprouchee 803(R) 
armer 407 L: arme 
arraohie 428(R) Le C: arrache 
attrappe 194(R), 456(R) 
blasonner 407(R) L: blasonne 
brette 433(R) 
broulle 1031 Le C: brouillie 

B: barbouille 

cabasse 1140 
couche 1000(R) Le C: couchie 
coulez 214(R) 


L: courousse 


Le C: crache 
Le C, M: desroye 


L: donne 


M: gangne 


L: manges 
Le C: mouchie 


L: ouure 


L: preste 
Le C: taiche 
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VERBES EN -IR 


Le R 


ebobis 956(R) 

esbaubely 988(R) 

resiouy L 235(R) 

vestu 1022, 1080(R), L 1579(R) 
vestus 59 


VERBES EN -OIR 


apperceu 1108(R) 
cheues 1094 
deceu 1109(R) 
veu 714 


VERBES EN -RE 


assoubz 1124(R) 

acreues 723(R) 

aprins 19 

aprins 559(R), 720, 798, 995(R), 1190(R), 
1270(R) 

attraicte 940 

entendu 841 

este 26, 337, 633(R), 679, 909, 1001, 1113 

faicte 1542(R) 

fouye 777(R) 

leu 18 

mauldit 1401 

mesprins 814(R) 

prins 319, 351, 459, 560(R), 813(R), 990, 
994(R), 1050, 1113, 1191(R) 

retraicte 1543(R) 

saint 369 

taint 190. 

vescu L 1578(R) 


VARIANTES 


Le C, M: absoubz 


M: apris 
B: extraicte 
M: ouy 


M: mespris 


Le C, M: ceint 
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Le R 
abaier L 1560(R) 
abregier 1242(R) 
aduiser 222 


aler 63, 285, 1242, 1318(R) 


aller 499 

alouer 1252(R) 
anar 835(R) 
applicquer 1130(R) 
assaier 322(R) 
atenter 991(R) 
bailliez 533 
besoignier 187(I) 
boucler 1034(R) 
brester 403(R) 
cabasser 3 

chanter 855 
desuoyer 1253(R) 
desclicquer 1131(R) 


desuer 779(R) 
dringuer 872 
emboucler 1035(R) 
espier 1110(R) 
esprouuer 35(R) 
gangner 11 
gergonner 845 
leuer (me) 736(R) 
mengier L 1577 
mascher 1320 
parle 901, 1174 
pencer 150(R) 
plourer 794 
prester 404(R) 
resuer 735(R) 
resuer 780(R) 
soigner 115 

sorner 534, 540(R) 
soupper L 1584 
tuer 661 


INFINITIF 
VERBES EN -ER 


VARIANTES 


L: auiser 


L: aler 


L: essaier 

Le C, M: ententer 
L: bauiller 

B: besongner 

Le C: bouclier 


B: canter 

L: desauouer 
Le C: decliquer 
M: descliquer 


L: gaigner 

Le C, M: se leuer 
L: parler 

L: penser 

M: pleurer 


L: desuer 


L, B: seigner 


M: rompre 
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VERBES EN -IR 


LER VARIANTES 
esclaircir 666 
mesaduenir L 1597(R) M: mesauenir 
soustenir 189 L: soustenir 
B: endurer 
tenir 1498 M: venir 


VERBES EN -OIR 
Meschoir 728 
scauoir 77, 391(R) 
veoir 103, 628, L 1535 


VERBES EN -RE 
acroire 296(R) 
(1) a tendre 1226(R) (faule d’tmpression) 
congnoistre 1432 
courre 340(R) 
despendre 505(R) 
desplaire 1021(R) 
esbatre L 1582(R) 
estre L 250, 335, 496 et passim 
ioindre 713(R) L: iondre 
mesprendre 817(R) 
naistre 46(R), 654(R) 
paistre 115(R), 1085(R), 1295(R), L 
1586(R) 
pedre (=pendre) 818(R) 
predre (=prendere) 645(R) - 
querre 522(R), 1343(R) 
rabatre 82(R), 269(R) 
respondre L 1367, L 1380 


OBSERVATIONS SuR Les Formes Des VERBES 


§40. Les questions que soulévent les désinences des formes des 
verbes dans le texte de Pathelin ne sont pas trés nombreuses: 
Nous n’aurons donc que peu d’observations a faire; elles porteront 
principalement sur des formes qui présentent des désinences 
variées et qui sont différentes de celles du francais moderne. 
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§41. On sait qu’en francais moderne l’e atone est la désinence 
caractéristique de Al et de SV1 de tous les verbes terminés en -er 
et que cet e, sauf dans le cas de verbes tels que entre (intro) et doute 
(dub(i)to), est un e analogique et non pas phonétique. 

Dans le texte que nous étudions cet e analogique est la désinence 
de toutes les formes de SV1’ des verbes en -er. Mais pour Al des 
mémes verbes nous y trouvons encore les deux formes: la forme 
strictement phonétique et la forme analogique. La premiére 
cependant y est trés rare. Sur soixante-neuf (69) formes de Al des 
verbes en -er, nous n’en trouvons dans Pathelin que trois qui aient 
la graphie strictement phonétique: pry vv. 316 et 1560 et vant v. 
331; notons que cette derniére forme se trouve a la rime (vant: 
devant) et que de plus l’expression je m’en vant est un archaisme. 
La forme advisrimant avec clergisse, aux vers 49-50, n’est pas une 
forme phonétique, on doit simplement y voir une faute d’im- 
pression. 

Le texte de Pathelin ne nous offre donc que 3 formes strictement 
phonétiques de Al des verbes en -er. II] est & noter que dans le 
Testament de Villon® le nombre des formes strictement phonétiques 
est de deux: regny rimant avec Aussigny aux vers 6-8 et pry qui se 
trouve 4 l’intérieur du vers 1244. I] est vrai que dans neuf autres 
cas® pour rétablir la mesure du vers, les formes imprimées demande, 
-prie, regnie,© doivent étre corrigées dans Pathelin par les formes 
strictement phonétiques; la proportion de ces derniéres n’augmen- 
tera cependant pas beaucoup, car il y a d’autres cas, comme celui 
de los (de louer) au vers 1297, ot il faut lowe, c’est-a-dire ajouter 
l’e analogique pour compléter les huit syllabes. Ceci nous prouve 
qu’au moment de la publication de Mazstre Pathelin \’unification 
des désinences de SV1 et de Al des verbes en -er s’était faite presque 
complétement et que la forme analogique, c’est-a-dire celle du 
francais moderne, est considérée, déja en ce temps-la, comme la 
forme réguliére. 


$42. Tous les écrits postérieurs 4 Pathelin que nous pourrions 
citer montrent en effet, a trés peu d’exceptions prés, la plus grande 


7 Cf. infra §51. 

8 Toutes nos citations de Villon ont été prises dans Francois Villon, Oeuvres, 
éditées par Auguste Longnon, revues par L. Foulet (Paris, H. Champion, 1914). 

* Cf. Pathelin, 540, 704, 767, 775, 832, 1807, 1427, 1447, 1529. 

10 Quant a jerni pour je regni, voir Holbrook, Ed. critique, 1922. 
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régularité dans l’emploi des formes analogiques. Ainsi, dans les 
quatre farces que nous allons citer, toutes imprimées aprés la farce 
de Pathelin, la proportion des formes strictement phonétiques et 
des formes analogiques est la suivante: 


Formes strictement phonétiques Analogiques 


Farce du Munyer"! 21 15 
Farce du Cuvier! }3 § 
Farce de deux Savetiers!! 0 6 
Moralité de l’Aveugle et du 

Boiteux!! | A 8 


On pourrait peut-étre relever plusieurs autres exemples analogues 
dans les oeuvres poétiques postérieures 4 1464, mais ce ne seraient 
que des exemples isolés; dans les oeuvres en prose les formes stricte- 
ment phonétiques sont extrémement rares. Nous voyons done que 
dans la deuxiéme moitié du XV° siécle la forme analogique de SV1 
et de Al des verbes en -er est employée presque & |’exclusion de 
toute autre. 


Al DES VERBES EN -IR, -OIR, ET -RE 


§43. On sait qu’en francais moderne la désinence s, limitée en 
vieux francais 4 certains verbes, est devenue la caractéristique de 
Al de tous les verbes en zr,'5 o7r, et re. Or, étymologiquement, 11 
n’y a que deux groupes de verbes qui soient réguliérement terminés 
4 Al par un s: les verbes latins en sco, comme cognosco, et ceux dans 
lesquels la terminaison en 720 est précédée d’une palatale, comme 
facio. Tous les autres verbes prennent le s par analogie. 


§44. Le texte que nous étudions montre qu’au XV° siécle le s 
analogique n’a pas encore’ pris une grande place comme désinence 
de Al des verbes en zr, oir, et re. Nous constatons tout d’abord 
que pour les verbes en -zr l’auteur de Pathelin emploie les deux 
graphies: 6 sont étymologiques et 6 analogiques (voir supra, §3). 


11 Edouard Fournier, Le thédtre francais avant la Renaissance 1450-1550, 
‘““Mystéres, Moralités et Farces,’’ Paris, Laplace, Sanchez et Cie [1873]). 

12 dont une 4 la rime: command ( : gatement), p. 165, et l'autre 4 lVintérieur 
du vers (cry), p. 171. 

3p. 195. 

4p. 158. 

15 L’e que prennent certains verbes en ir, comme couvrir, offrir, etc. (je 
couvre, j offre), est un e d’appui identique a celui des verbes en -er du groupe 
entrer, 7 entre. 
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Dans les 51 formes'* des verbes en -o17 nous remarquons que les 
formes analogiques en s sont rares. Les seules qui s’y trouvent 
sont: apercois, vaulz, vors et veulz, la troisiéme (vo1s) employée deux 
fois sur six (les quatre autres écrites voy) et la derniére (veulzx) 
employée seulement une fois, tandis que dans les huit autres cas 
la forme réguliére vuezl est employée 7 fois et la forme dialectale 
vuol une fois. (Cf. liste des formes, §3). Quant 4 la forme puis (de 
pouvoir), c’est, selon Gaston Paris, dans la catégorie des verbes en 
sco qu’il faut la ranger!’ et c’est pourquoi le s final y est régulier. 
Dans suis le s final “‘est probablement dd a l’analogie de puzs.’’!8 

En ce qui concerne les 56 formes des Al des verbes en -re, nous 
constatons que le texte de Pathelin montre une trés grande régu- 
larité pour celles qui doivent étymologiquement prendre un s. 
Cette désinence est en effet conservée dans congnois (cognosco) ainsi 
que dans fazs (facio) ot elle est étymologique. Les cas ov le s est 
irréguliérement employé sont plutét rares; dis, par exemple, est 
écrit avec un s dans quatre cas sur neuf; ris une fois avec s et une 
fois sans s. Nous avons en tout dans Pathelin cent dix-neuf (119) 
formes de A] des verbes en -27, -o17, et -re dont vingt (20) seulement 
ont la graphie analogique. 


§45. Nous avons relevé dans les écrits d’autres auteurs du XV° 
siécle un nombre considérable de formes qui sont absolument 
identiques 4 celles que nous avons citées du texte de Pathelin. 
Nous n’en mentionnerons que quelques-unes prises dans le Testa- 
ment de Villon: scay v. 105, 372, 613; voy v. 895, 933; vueil 657, 783; 
puis 599, 1785; cognois 305, 729; fars 805; croy 190, 707; dy 190 et 
passim. Ces formes sans s sont également communes dans |’oeuvre 
de Charles d’Orléans et aussi chez d’autres écrivains de |’époque. 
Nous ne saurions dire cependant quelle en est la proportion exacte. 
Mais celle que nous avons établie pour le texte de Pathelin prouve, 
croyons-nous, que les cas ot le s non étymologique s’est introduit 
dans la langue francaise comme désinence de A1 des verbes en 7r, 
oir et re ne sont pas trés nombreux au XV* siécle.!® 


16 Nous ne comptons pas les formes ay et e de avoir. 
17 Cf. Romania, VIL, 622, ot |’éminent philologue fait remonter puis A une 
forme posco. 
18 Nyrop, Gram. hist. de la langue fr., II, 95. 
Cf. aussi Brunot, Hist. de la langue fr., I, 435. : 
19 Cf. Brunot, Hist. de la langue fr., I, 435. 
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GRAPHIE E POUR AY 


§46. Dans Pathelin la graphie e pour ay figure deux fois (sur 36) 
pour Al de avoir et dans deux formes (sur 32) de D1: herre, [=herré], 
verre [=verré] (cf. liste des formes, p. 295). Dans d’autres textes 
du XV° siécle, la désinence e pour ay est extrémement rare a D1. 
Elle se rencontre plus souvent comme désinence de C1. Ainsi, dans 
le texte que nous étudions nous trouvons seulement trois formes de 
C1 et toutes sont écrites avec e (pour az): baille, laisse, trouve. 
(Cf. liste des formes p. 297). 
Dans Villon?® nous avons relevé des cas semblables: 


Je cuidé finer mon propos 
Mais mon ancre trouvé gelé 
Et mon cierge trouvé souffié. Lais, 307-309.) 


La terminaison en az ou ay reste cependant méme Aa cette 
époque la désinence la plus commune de C1 des verbes en er et de 
D1 de tous les verbes (cf. liste des formes p. 297). 


CONFUSION ENTRE LA TERMINAISON 8 ET Z 


§47. Les formes scez et ses, entens et entendz, que nous trouvons 
dans Pathelin (cf. liste des formes, p. 299) et dans les oeuvres 
d’autres écrivains du XV° siécle, montrent que la confusion 
graphique entre les terminaisons s et z existe encore en ce temps-la. 
Elles montrent en outre que les écrivains du XV° siécle, comme 
ceux des deux siécles précédents, ne se rendaient pas compte du 
fait que la terminaison z & A2 n’était étymologiquement que la 
fusion de la désinence s et de la derniére consonne du théme. 

La proportion de z et de s n’est pas cependant égale dans le 
texte de Pathelin. C’est la terminaison s qui prédomine; celle de 
z ne se rencontre qu’une fois a A2 et deux fois 4 l’impératif. (Cf. 
liste des formes, §§10, 12.) 

Quant aux trois formes: babilles, bailles et parles, écrites avec 
un s 4 l’impératif (cf. la liste des formes verbales, §12), elles ne 
doivent pas nous étonner, car a cette époque-la “‘le s s’ajoutait a 
l’impératif sans aucune régle fixe.’’?! Notons que la derniére forme 

20 Tl y a des traces isolées de cette désinence méme au XVII®* siécle. Nyrop, 


II, 127 cite un vers de Racine ot la graphie e est employée pour ai au Cl. Mais 
c’est une rime pour l'oeil. 


21 Cf. Nyrop, Gr. Hist. II, p. 118. 
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(parles) se rencontre dans Pathelin une fois sur quatre; les trois 
autres sont écrites parle, deux fois cependant devant des mots 
commengant par une consonne (cf. vers 1548 et 1557). 


§48. La terminaison oye domine encore a B1 et 4 E 1, quoiqu’on 
rencontre aussi, comme le montre notre liste des formes, la termi- 
naison ozs (cf. supra §4).2 On verra dans le chapitre suivant de 
cette étude, od nous traiterons de la prononciation de certaines 
formes verbales dans Pathelin, que dans bien des cas I’e final de la 
terminaison oye doit étre remplacé par le s, autrement beaucoup de 
vers seront de neuf syllabes. 


§49. Il est 4 noter que le soi-disant ¢ euphonique ou ¢ de liaison 
dans les formes interrogatives n’apparait pas encore dans Pathelin 
et nous ne l’avons rencontré dans aucun autre texte du XV° siécle; 
a il, parle il, etc., sont les seules formes communes que |’on y trouve. 

Ce n’est qu’au XVIF siécle que l’on commence 4 noter |’exis- 
tence de ce ¢ dans les phrases interrogatives tout en le considérant 
étrange. Meigret, par exemple, constate que: ‘‘On dit sans propos 
[N.B.] eyme t’on: car eyme, ne ceus de sa conjugezon n’ont point 
de ¢ final en la tierce persone singuliere.’’# 

Il s’ensuit que ce ¢ n’était pas considéré comme euphonique a 
V’époque de Meigret, qu’il produisait au contraire sur lés gram- 
mairiens du XVI¢ siécle la méme impression que produit sur nous, 
par exemple: 


Malborough s’en va-t-en guerre, ou 
Je leurs y aidit ... ., ete. 


§50. Remarquons aussi qu’au XV° siécle la différence entre les 
formes accentuées sur le théme verbal et les formes accentuées sur 
la terminaison est presque complétement effacée. Nous trouvons 
cependant dans Pathelin un petit nombre de formes qui rappellent 
l’'ancienne conjugaison: apere (SV3), de apparoir, beurez, de boire | 
demourray au lieu de demeureray et oeuvrent, de ouvrer, treuve, au 
lieu de trouve. Par contre, on trouve oeuvré pour ouvré. (Cf.: pp. 
295, 299, 306, 310, 313). 


2M. Brunot (Hist. de la langue fr. I, 435) constate que ‘‘pendant tout le 
cours du XV¢ siécle, les deux graphies se rencontrent.” 

23 Louis ee Le trette de la grammere francoeze (Heilbronn, Wendelin 
Foerster, 1888), p. 

4 Peut-étre que is forme représente burez. Voir supra, liste des formes 
et les variantes, p. 310. 
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§51. Quant aux formes de SV3 azst, doint, gard, et pardoint, elles 
sont les seules que nous ayons dans Pathelin sans e final. (Cf. 
liste des formes, §18.) Ce sont des survivances, car comme aist 
aucune de ces formes ne survit que dans des phrases qui expriment 
un souhait, une supplication ou un juron.” 


§52. Les terminaisons ons et ez au lieu de zons et 1ez2 4 SV4, SM4, 
et SV5 dans ‘presque tous les verbes’’ ?* sont courantes au XV° 
siécle, d’ot: dans le texte de Pathelin. 


Baillons (= baillions); reboutons (=reboutions) 
peussons (= peussions); aillez ( =alliez) 
baillez (=bailliez). (Cf. liste des formes §§22, 23, 24) 


§53. Nous n’avons rien & remarquer en ce qui concerne les autres 
formes des verbes dans Pathelin. Nous ne ferons que mentionner la 
désinence zer pour er dans trois infinitifs (sur 71) de la premiére 
conjugaison: abregier, besoignier et mengier (cf. liste des formes, 
§39). On sait que la désinence zer pour er se trouve dans beaucoup 
d’écrits du XV° siécle, toujours dans des formes palatales (sauf dans 
un petit nombre de formes analogiques). 


§54. Nous n’allons pas tenter de tirer des observations que nous 
avons faites sur les formes des verbes dans Pathelin une conclusion 
générale pour le XV° siécle. Les exemples que nous avons tirés des 
écrits d’autres auteurs de ce siécle ne sont pas assez nombreux pour 
que nous puissions dire avec certitude que telle forme s’employait. 
de préférence a telle autre. Cependant une idée peut ressortir des 
quelques observations qui précédent; les exceptions ne sont pas 
rares, il est vrai, mais on peut regarder comme suffisamment vraie 
dans ces lignes générales la conclusion suivante: la plupart des 
formes des verbes dans le texte de Pathelin différent peu dans les 
désinences de leurs formes correspondantes en francais moderne. 


% Cf. Pathelin, 56, 93, 101, 174, 279, 509, 1072, 1215, etc. 


*Cf. A. Tobler, Mélanges de Grammaire francaise, traduction de M. 
Kuttner et L. Sudre (Paris, A. Picard et fils, 1905), p. 36. 
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CHAPITRE II 


DE LA PRONONCIATION DE CERTAINES FORMES 
VERBALES DANS PATHELIN 


§55. Ce qui nous intéressera principalement dans ce chapitre, 
c’est la question de savoir si les voyelles doubles qui figurent dans 
les formes verbales telles que: seez, veez, veisse, veoir, deust, leu, veu, 
tordriez, vouldriez, etc., comptaient a cette époque-la pour une ou 
pour deux syllabes. 

Comme la versification est le moyen le plus sir que nous ayons 
de préciser la prononciation, nous aurons recours aux vers et aux 
rimes qui nous fourniront 4 ce sujet des renseignements précieux. 
Et avant de tirer des conclusions sur le nombre de syllabes des 
voyelles doubles, nous nous proposons de recueillir des témoignages 
relatifs 4 cette question non seulement dans la farce de Pathelzn, 
mais aussi dans les ouvrages des poétes contemporains de notre 
auteur. 

En se rapportant aux formes verbales que nous venons 
d’énumérer on comprendra qu’un petit nombre seulement de 
catégories des voyelles doubles pourra arréter notre attention. 
Celles qui nous semblent importantes au point de vue de la pro- 
nonciation et qui paraissent le plus souvent dans les formes 
verbales que nous étudions sont: ee, et, eo, eu, te, ot, oye. Nous 
commencerons par la premiére de ces catégories, puis nous pas- 
serons aux autres et nous dirons aussi quelques mots sur l’e proto- 
nique placé entre deux consonnes et qui se trouve dans les formes 
de D (type donneraz). 


§56. Nous avons dans le texte de Pathelin des formes verbales 
orthographiées avec le digraphe ee. Nous ne nous arréterons pas 
pour discuter la nature du son de l’e protonique au XV° siécle. 
Nous allons simplement rechercher si cet e avait toujours une 
valeur syllabique. 

Dans la farce que nous étudions |’e protonique compte pour une 
syllabe dans les formes: rencheez, v. 480; seez, v. 135, et dans deux 
cas de veez, v. 674 et 971; mais dans d’autres cas, comme aux vers 
20, 1233, et 1445, le digraphe ee de veez est monosyllabique. 
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I] se trouve un vers dans notre texte od la forme veez est 
employée deux fois; d’aprés la mesure du vers une seule de ces 
formes peut compter pour deux syllabes et la question de savoir 
laquelle on doit considérer comme monosyllabique et laquelle 
comme dissyllabique est assez embarrassante. 

Voici le vers en question: 


. . . . Veez vous la veez votre pere (168) 


Faut-il compter pour deux syllabes la forme de l’impératif? 
C’est possible, bien que ce ne soit pas sir, car au vers 1233 du méme 
texte nous trouvons la méme forme veez a l’impératif, emplovée 
pour représenter un monosyllabe; la fonction de veez (vez) ne semble 
donc pas exercer d’influence sur la forme. 

Les exemples précédents, tirés du texte de Pathelin, montrent 
déj& que la question des voyelles doubles, soit e devant e, soit, 
comme nous le verrons plus loin, e devant une autre voyelle, est 
assez délicate au point de vue de la prononciation et de la versifi- 
cation. 

Quoiqu’il en soit, ce qui précéde prouve que le texte de Pathelin 
he nous présente pas une régularité absolue dans la prononciation 
du digraphe ee; nous avons vu (cf. p. 323) que ce digraphe est tantét 
monosyllabique et tantét dissyllabique. 


§57. Certains autres ouvrages de la méme époque que nous avons 
consultés présentent 4 ce point de vue un état de choses identique. 
Ainsi, dans les Mystéres inédits,27 nous avons relevé les formes 
sulvantes: 

Cas ot le digraphe ee est dissyllabique: veez: creez (=croyez) I, 
319;?8 veez I, 348, II, 6; II, 147; seez I, 2; I, 339; veens II, 291; 
de|ve|e:alve|e II, 28. 

Cas ot le digraphe ee est monosyllabique: creez (=croyez) II, 
318; seez I, 149; veez I, 56; II, 362, II, 365. 

Dans les Poésies de Charles d’Orléans?® nous trouvons: 

veez monosyllabique, I, 189 
vees dissyllabique, I, 18 
creez (=croyez) dissyllabique, I, 168 

7 Achille Jubinal, Mysteres inédits du quinzitme sitcle, (Paris, Techener, 

1837), I-II. : 


78Une rime sera indiquée dans toute cette étude par deux points: les 
chiffres romains indiqueront le volume et les chiffres arabes la page. 


*° Ch. d’Héricault, Poésies completes de Charles d’Orléans (Paris, E. Flam- 
marion, 1896), I-III. ° 
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Nous n’insisterons plus sur ce fait, car les exemples cités de Pathelin, 
des Mystéres inédits, et des Poésies de Charles d’Orléans prouvent 
que nous sommes loin de la régularité absolue dans la prononciation 
de l’e protonique dans la graphie ee au XV° siécle.*° 

Nous repasserons maintenant en revue les autres catégories des 
voyelles doubles énumérées ci-dessus (p. 323) et l’on verra par 
la suite qu’il en est de méme de tous les cas ot |’e protonique se 
_ trouve devant une autre voyelle. 


EI 


§58. Dans le texte de Pathelin la graphie ez ne compte que pour 
unc syllabe: 


ie ne faindray point que ie soye 
des tiens ne que ie te veisse oncques_ (1155-1156) 


revenir vous ne veistes oncques 
DIUS AON 5.2 4 a. Bk ow Hh (1417-1418) 


Ces exemples prouvent que dans Pathelin la réduction de ces 
voyelles (ez) en manosyllabe est compléte. Mais dans d’autres 
textes de la méme époque ce digraphe e7 a souvent la valeur de 
deux syllabes: Dans les Mystéres inédits: fe-isse II, 208; fe-cst II, 
217; fe-istes I, 347; ve-istes II, 254 et passim. De méme dans 
Charles d’Orléans: 


Et fe-ismes loyal serment (I, 204) 


et M. Brunot?! cite me-zst de Villon [Bal. TX, v. 14]. 

On voit que le texte de Pathelin semble nous offrir & ce point de 
vue un état de choses plus avancé que certains autres textes 
contemporains. 


EOI 


§59. Cette graphie apparait dans la forme veoir (=voir) qui se 
trouve employée dans Pathelin trois fois. Il est hors de doute que 
dans le vers 1535 |’e de veoir ne doit pas compter pour une syllabe. 
Dans les deux autres cas cependant la question se pose si l’e 


30 Cf. Brunot, Hist. de la langue fr., I, 409. 
31 Hist. de la langue fr., I, 410. 
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précédant |’o ne doit pas se prononcer et par conséquent étre con- 
sidéré comme syllabique. Citons les vers: 


.... j’avoye 
de vous veoir grant voulente (102-103) 
helas venez veoir beau sire (628) 


On voit que ces deux vers n’ont que sept syllabes si 1’on ne compte 
pas l’e de veoir. Le vers 103 pourrait étre corrigé pour la mesure en 
transformant la forme grant en grande. Notons cependant que 
Levet, comme Le Roy, a conservé dans son édition grant et. la 
forme veoir. Le vers 628 pourrait étre corrigé, toujours pour la 
mesure, en y insérant le pronom le, ce que d’ailleurs Levet a fait: 


Helas venez le veoir beau sire 


La question qui se pose ici est la suivante: y a-t-il dans le texte 
de Pathelin ou dans ceux de ses contemporains une indication 
précise qui montre qu’il ait fallu corriger ce vers (628) ou qu’il 
faille corriger le vers 103? En examinant attentivement le texte de 
Le Roy on remarque la confusion de veoir (voir) et veoir (vraz) (cf. 
vers 1003 et 1550) ; ceci pourrait peut-étre indiquer la prononciation 
monosyllabique voir et non ve-oir; de plus nous trouvons dans le 
méme texte imprimé meschoir (v. 728), forme exactement analogue 
a voir. Ces exemples nous portent 4 croire que la forme veoir dans 
les deux vers cités plus haut pourrait étre considérée comme 
monosyllabique.* Ce qui ne peut que nous fortifier dans cette 
opinion, c’est la constatation que nous avons faite de l’emploi 
constant de la forme veoir comme monosyllabique par Villon. 
Nous n’avons trouvé d’exemples de la forme veoir dissyllabique 
ni dans son Testament, ni dans ses Las, ni dans ses Ballades. 

Il est vrai que Charles d’Orléans emploie assez souvent la forme 
veoir comme dissyllabe.* Mais il ne faut pas oublier que Charles 
d’Orléans, comme poéte de cour, et comme poéte d’une génération 
précédente, écrivait naturellement un frangais plus archaique que 
Vauteur de Pathelin. Celui-ci, comme nous l’avons montré dans 
notre introduction, nous a transmis dans cette farce un francais 
vraiment populaire. Nous ne voulons pas dire par la et encore 
moins affirmer que l’e devant o ne se pronongait jamais au XV° 

32 M. Holbrook, dans son texte critique (1922) compte en effet veoir comme 


monosyllabe. 
33 Cf. notamment I, 4, 23, 40, 42, 52, 73, 197, 209, 211, 218 et II, 15. 
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siécle dans la poésie populaire, mais nous venons de constater que 
dans cette position l’e ne compte jamais pour une syllabe dans 
Villon et par conséquent ne se prononce pas. Or, nous croyons 
que dans le cas de la forme veoir, comme dans celui de beaucoup 
d’autres formes, l’auteur de Pathelin suivit l’usage des poétes 
populaires de son temps. Et si cela est vrai, on ne saurait con- 
sidérer veoir dissyllabique dans les vers 103 et 628 du texte de 
Pathelin comme une forme normale. I] nous semble donc qu’on n’a 
pas eu tort de les corriger pour la mesure en remplacant grant par 
grande dans le vers 103, comme l’a fait M. Holbrook, et en 
insérant le pronom le dans le vers 628, comme I’a fait Levet. 


EU 


§60. Nous avons dans le texte de Pathelin un nombre considérable 
de formes verbales ol se trouve le digraphe eu. Elles sont trop 
nombreuses pour que nous songions a4 les énumérer toutes. En 
voici quelques-unes: 


acreues 723; apperceu 1108; deceu 1109; eu 387 et 
passim; deust 855; eust 126 et passim; eussiez 226; 
feussiez 148; leu 18; peust 1097; peussons 32; veu 714. 


La mesure des vers ne nous autorise pas 4 compter l’e devant 

l’% comme syllabique dans aucune des formes verbales qui se 
trouvent dans Pathelin, sauf une, deust, au vers 855. Mais le cas 
n’est pas le méme dans certains autres textes du XV° siécle. Les 
Mystéres inédits, par exemple, nous offrent bien des cas ov |’e 
devant u est syllabique. Nous allons en citer quelques-uns qui sont 
assurés par la mesure des vers: 

dece-u: e-u II, 291; dece-uz: rece-uz II, 205; 

e-u: che-u II, 174; e-usse, II, 369; e-ust II, 36; de-ust II, 42; le-ue II, 261; 

pe-usse II, 320; pe-ust II, 49; II, 331; ve-u IT, 26. 


On notera que parmi ces formes des Mystéres inédits il y en a 
beaucoup qui sont graphiquement absolument identiques 4a celles 
que nous avons citées du texte de Pathelin ot, comme on se rap- 
pelle, l’e devant u ne compte pour syllabe que dans un seul cas. 

La ov l’e devant u n’avait pas de valeur syllabique on distin- 
guait peu ou point dans la prononciation la graphie eu du son uw. 
Cela peut étre prouvé par les rimes suivantes: 
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leus: lus (Villon, Testament, 894-896) 
esleus: valus (876-877) 
receues: rues (5-7) 
nus: impourveus (194-196) 
venu: congneu (Ch. d’Orléans, Poésics, I, 6) 
decue: perdu (I, 8) 
venue’ veue (I, 63-64) 


E ProtoniqueE Dans Les ForMES VERBALES DU GROUPE D 
(TyPE DONNERAI) 


§61. I] nous reste a considérer un autre cas de I’e protonique: celui 
de e dans les formes verbales du groupe D des verbes en -er. Bien 
qu’il ne s’agisse pas de voyelles doubles, nous croyons nécessaire 
d’en dire quelques mots ici. On sait qu’au XV° siécle, comme aux 
siécles précédents, la disparition de l’e protonique de la prononcia- 
tion, et parfois méme de la graphie, dans les formes de D (type 
donnerai) est assez commune. Le texte de Pathelin nous offre peu 
d’exemples de ce genre. De toutes les formes de D des verbes en 
-er que nous y trouvons nous n’en relevons que deux oU |’e proto- 
nique ne soit pas assuré par la mesure du vers. Ce sont: payeray, v. 
1125 et payera, v. 361. Notons qu’ici l’e protonique se trouve entre 
une voyelle et une consonne. Dans un autre cas pareil l’e proto- 
nique est tout-A-fait amui pairas, v. 1565. Nous avons en outre 
dans Pathelin deux formes: demourray, v.974; donras, v.1122 ou, 
comme on le voit, l’e protonique est amui entre deux consonnes. 

Ce sont surtout Villon et les Mysteres inédits qui nous fourniront 
des exemples de D od 1’e protonique disparait de la prononciation 
et entraine nécessairement la chute d’une syllabe entiére dans ces 
formes verbales. Nous n’en citerons que les plus caractéristiques, 
ceux que l’on rencontre le plus fréquemment et qui sont, bien 
entendu, attestés par la mesure du vers. 

Disparition de l’e protonique de la prononciation quand il se 
trouve entre une voyelle et une consonne: 


Ta fortune je te mu(e) ray . (Villon, Testament, 155) 
Si pri(e)ray pour lui de bon cuer (33) 
Pourveu qu’il pai(e)ra quatre plaques (1040) 
A moy, je luy pai(e)ray son vin (1055) 


Tout se pai(e)ra ensemble, c’est droiture Ballade 1X, 15 
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Dans les Mystéres Inédits: 


li(e)ray II, 230; lou(e)rons II, 112; pai(e)ras II, 193; port(e)ray II, 126; 
pri(e)rons II, 109; tu(e)ray II, 133 et passim. 


Disparition de l’e protonique de la graphie et conséquemment 
de la prononciation: 
(a) entre une voyelle et une consonne 
turay II, 259 


(b) entre deux consonnes 
donray II, 33; menray I, 317. 


Nous ne multiplierons pas ces exemples; un de plus ou de moins 
ne saurait signifier grand’chose. Le fait est que pour les cas de D 
des verbes en -er (cf. la liste des formes verbales, §§ 7, 11, 17, 21, 28, 
35) nous croyons qu’il ne serait point téméraire d’affirmer que la pro- 
portion est grandement en faveur de ceux ov |’e protonique compte 
pour une syllabe et par conséquent se prononce. Ceci est prouvé 
non seulement par le texte de Pathelin ot l’e protonique entre une 
voyelle et une consonne est assuré par la mesure des vers et se 
prononce dans 41 formes sur 43, mais aussi par n’importe quel texte 
du XV¢° siécle. Les cas de la disparition de l’e protonique entre 
deux consonnes sont plutét rares. : 

Quant aux cas de e protoniques que nous avons considérés aux 
paragraphes 56, 57, 58, 59 et 60, nous constatons ceci: que cet e, 
étymologique ou non, était traité par tous les poétes du X V¢ siécle 
d’une mani€re incertaine, tant6t comptant et tantét ne comptant 
pas pour une syllabe dans la mesure du vers. La conclusion qu’on 
peut en tirer ne peut-étre, nous semble-t-il, que celle-ci: & l’époque 
qui nous regarde l’e protonique qui se trouve dans les formes 
étudiées aux paragraphes 56, 57, 58, 59 et 60 n’était pas encore 
tout-a-fait caduc dans la position en question. 


TE 


§62. I] faut examiner maintenant certaines formes verbales ov ap- 
parait la graphie ze. Nous allons nous trouver ici en présence de 
la méme difficulté qui nous a arrété dans les cas de ee et de et, 
c’est-a-dire qu’il sera bien difficile de décider sil’: précédant un e 
sonore avait ou non la valeur syllabique au XV° siécle. Nous 
verrons en effet que dans le méme texte cet 2 tantédt compte et 
tant6t ne compte pas pour une syllabe. 
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Voici toutes les formes du texte de Pathelin ot 1’i devant e 
sonore est syllabique: 


vouldriez 290; aviez 372; disiez 572; espier 1110; feriez 1226. 


Les formes ov |’: devant e sonore ne compte pas pour syllabe 
dans Pathelin sont: 


seriez 157; feussiez 148; ystriez 185; eussiez 226; tordriez 289; viendriez 
322; vouldriez 535; peussiez 666; 1355. 


Nous voyons donc que sur les 14 formes dans Pathelin ot apparait 
la graphie ze, nous en avons 5 ov 1’7 est syllabique et 9 ov il ne |’est 
pas. Il est 4 noter que dans des formes telles que ystriez et tordriez, 
ov il y a un groupe de consonnes difficiles 4 prononcer, la graphie 
1é ne compte que pour une syllabe; mais tordriez se pronongait peut- 
étre lodriez.*4 

Nous n’avons pas pu établir une statistique exacte de ces 
formes dans d’autres textes de la méme époque. Notons seulement 
que dans les Mystéres inédits se rencontrent aussi des cas ot 1’2 
tantdét est syllabique devant un e sonore et tantdét ne l’est pas. 

Cas ot 7 a une valeur syllabique: 


estiez I, 76; mouriez I, 76; saviez I, 213; parliez I, 256 et passim. 


Cas ot 7 n’a pas de valeur syllabique: 


vouliez II, 99; queriez II, 115; perdriez II, 175; dormiez II, 369; gardiez 
II, 369 et passim. 


Nous croyons que les, exemples du texte de Pathelin et des 
Mystéres inédits prouvent sans aucun doute que 1’: devant e sonore 
avait parfois une valeur syllabique. 


E, AY ET OI 


§63. Nous avons déja vu dans le premier chapitre que pour les 
formes de C1 et de D1 lagraphie ay pouvait étre remplacée par celle 
de e (trouvé pour trouvay et verré pour verray). Une rime dans 
Pathelin indique que cela est vrai: ay: forcené, 827-828, d’ot l’on 
conclut que le son de ay et de é était identique. 


4 Cf. Richard T. Holbrook, Commentaire sur le texte de Pathelin (& parattre 
bient6t dans la Romania et dans d'autres périodiques). 
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‘Le signe ay se confond aussi avec oz, comme le montrent les 
rimes suivantes dans le texte de Pathelin: 


paye: desvoye, 363-364; paye: monnoye, 1572-1573; pourroye: raye, 
753-754; fois: fais, 483-484, 579-580. 


De méme dans les Mystéres inédits: 
loy: delay I, 14; I, 32; soient: retraient I, 81-82. 


OYE (OIE) 


§64. On sait que |’e final de la terminaison oye qui apparait dans 
notre texte surtout dans les formes de B1, B6 et E1, E6 était encore 
syllabique au XV° siécle. L’auteur de Pathelin semble hésiter entre 
l’ancien usage qui se perdait déja et le moderne qui ne compte pas | 
cet e pour une syllabe. Voici tous les exemples dans Pathelin ov 
cet e final a la valeur syllabique: 


moult de gens pourroient gloser 690 
car ie cusdoye fermement 705 
que ie cuidoye par ceste ame 982 
si vous vouldroye bien prier 1115 
ie me deuoie tant louer 1575 


Le nombre de ceux ot 1’e n’a pas de valeur syllabique est plus 
grand: 


i auoye mis appart quatre vings 198 
tres bien et si ne vouldroye pas 320 
en ay ie ie le disoye bien 356 
ie luy disoye que son feu pere 409 
auoyent vendus or par saint pierre 759 
quilz mouroyent de la clavelee 1098 
qui sauoye bien la maladie 1104 
mais silz devoyent rompre leurs testes 1175 


On voit par ces exemples que la proportion des formes ov |’e 
de la terminaison oye ne compte pas dans Pathelin pour une syllabe 
est plus grande que celle ot e compte (8 contre 5). Ajoutons que 
nous n’avons pas pris en considération les 21 autres formes verbales 
dans Pathelin ot: apparait cette terminaison oye, et qui se trouvent 
a la fin des vers (cf. supra, la liste des formes, p. 296); l’e dans 
ce cas ne compte pas pour une syllabe ni dans Pathelin, ni dans 
Villon. 
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I] est A noter que chez certains autres auteurs de la méme 
époque l’e en question disparait parfois quand la mesure du vers 
lexige: 

Helas, moy dollent, malheureux 
Qui en ce temps cuidoy bien faire (Le prisonnier desc., 382-383) 


Nous venons de voir qu’il n’en est pas de méme dans Pathelin. 
Dans les huit derniers exemples que nous venons de citer l’e ne doit 
pas compter, d’aprés la mesure des vers, et cependant il s’y trouve. 
Il faudrait dans ces 8 cas remplacer la terminaison oye par ois. 
Cette derniére désinence (07s) se trouve d’ailleurs dans notre texte 
méme: 


viens sa t'avois je fait ouvrir 
ses fenestres ........... (Pathelin, 611-612). 


Notons aussi qu’au vers 549 Levet remplace oseray par oserais, la 
graphie dite moderne. Et puisque dans Pathelin on trouve ois pour 
oye dans le vers 611, ce qui rend ce vers correct au point de vue de 
la mesure, il est nécessaire, pour que les 8 vers en question le soient 
aussi, de remplacer |’e final de la terminaison oye par s. 


§65. Il serait peu utile de pousser plus loin cette étude des voyelles 
doubles. Nous ne nous arréterons pas aux cas de |’élision et de 
l’hiatus entre deux mots. Qu/’il nous suffise de signaler que ces cas 
abondent dans Pathelin et dans tous les textes que nous avons 
mentionnés dans ce chapitre. Nous ne toucherons pas non plus aux 
autres cas—césure, enjambement, etc., qui concernent la versifica- 
tion proprement dite. On comprendra que les questions de la 
structure du vers ne sont pas du ressort d’un ouvrage comme le 
ndétre qui traite de la morphologie et de la syntaxe des verbes. 


§66. De l’ensemble des faits que nous avons étudiés dans les pages 
qui précédent, on peut tirer quelques conclusions qui sont vraies 
relativement: 

1. La prononciation 4 cette époque-la n’était pas fixe; elle 
était trés variable et indéterminée. I] n’y a dés lors rien d’extraor- 
dinaire a ce que |’on trouve dans un méme texte la méme graphie 
employée pour représenter tantét une syllabe et tantét deux. 

2. Il est impossible, avec nos moyens d’information, de dire 
exactement quelle était la valeur du digraphe ze qui se trouve dans 
les formes verbales telles que tordriez et vouldriez et nous ne 
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pouvons savoir que d’une maniére relative comment ces voyelles se 
pronongaient. 

3. Il est probable que ces données que nous tirons principale- 
ment du texte de Pathelin, de quelques exemples de Villon, de 
Charles d’Orléans, des Mystéres inédits, et du Prisonnier descon- 
forté auront une exactitude suffisante pour tout le XV° siécle. 
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DEUXIEME PARTIE . 
SYNTAXE DES VERBES 


§67. Nous allons examiner la syntaxe du verbe dans ses voz, dans 
ses modes, dans ses temps, dans ses nombres, et dans ses personnes; 
et afin de montrer que l’auteur de Pathelin ne fait pas disparate, 
sous ce rapport, avec les écrivains de son époque, nous tirerons 
nombre ‘d’exemples des oeuvres de Charles d’Orléans, de Villon, 
de Commines, d’Antoine de la Salle, et de certains autres. II] va 
sans dire que nous n’étudierons pas dans Pathelin les cas qui sont 
tout 4 fait conformes 4 la syntaxe moderne du verbe. 
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CHAPITRE 3 


LES VOIX 


VERBES TRANSITIFS ET VERBES INTRANSITIFS. 


§68. En étudiant les textes du XV°® siécle on constate que les 
auteurs de cette époque construisent avec un complément indirect 
certains verbes qui sont considérés aujourd’hui comme transitifs. 
Dans Pathelin nous ne trouvons que le verbe prier construit ainsi: 


je prieadieu.... (1037) 


Les exemples de prier ad fourmillent dans tous les textes de 
l’époque. Nous n’en citerons que quelques-uns: 


. en luy priant (Ch. d’Orl., I, 73) 
Si prie au benoist fils . . . . (Villon, Test. 49) 
illuy prioit. ....... (Com., I, 26)! 
et luy prie.... (Cent nouv., I, 58)? 
Je priea Dieu... . (Farce des gens nouv., p. 70)8 


Cette construction se rencontre encore au XVII° siécle: 
Il prioit aux dieux (Malh., II, 27)4 


Inversement certains verbes auxquels nous donnons aujourd’ hui 
un complément indirect sont employés transitivement dans 
Pathelin et ailleurs: | 


j'ay pense bon appointtement (Path., 464) 

( =j’ai pensé a un bon tour) 

Je ne puis penser 

Veffet de vostre conscience. (Farce de Munyer, Fourn., p. 169) 


Remarquons qu’on dit bien en frangais moderne: Pensez-vous 
cela? Non, je ne le pense pas, mais on sait que penser bon tour et 
penser l’effet ne seraient pas tolérés par la syntaxe actuelle. 


1 Mémoires de Philippe de Commynes (nouv. éd., Paris, B. de Mandrot, A. 
Picard et fils, 1903), 1-IT. 


2 Les cent nouvelles nouvelles (Librairie illustrée, Paris, 1888, I-II). 


3 Edouard Fournier, Le thédtre francais avant la. Renaissance, 1450-1550 
(Paris, Laplace, Sanchez et Cie, [1873]). 


4 Cité par A. Haase, Synt. fr. au XVII* siécle, § 125A. 
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A coté de penser employé transitivement nous trouvons aussi 
penser d, comme en francais moderne, penser en, comme en espagnol 
(pensar en) et penser de: 


helas pensez a dieu le pere 

mon amy non pas en guiternez, = (Path., 808-809) 

Dieu doint bonjour a mon amy 

Car toujours je pense en luy (Rec. anc. po. fr., V, 211) 


La construction de penser en est encore usitée au XVII siécle. 


chascun pense de son proffit (Farce des gens nouv., Fourn., p. 69) 
C'est pour penser de ton affaire (/bid., p. 70) 

Tu pensses trop bien de ton vivre 

Je vueil pensser aussy du mien (Myst. ined., I, 149) 


Ces exemples montrent qu’avec un nom de chose le verbe penser 
pouvait bien s’employer transitivement ou bien avec les préposi- 
tions a, de et en; mais avec un nom de personne ou avec un pronom 
personnel la préposition a est celle qui accompagne généralement 
le verbe penser et parfois c’est la préposition en qui le suit. 

Signalons aussi qu’en francais moderne penser a lui différe de 
la construction luz parler (jaz pensé a lui mais je lut ai parlé) tandis 
qu’au XV¢° siécle, et assez longtemps aprés, ces deux constructions 
restérent paralléles. Les exemples & citer de 


jay aluy parlé.... (Path., 597 et passim) 


seraient en nombre infini. 
Les autres verbes construits dans Pathelin transitivement sont 
apprendre et converser: 


a) apprendre 


Le drapier 

comment peult il porter le fes 

de tant parle | = parler] ha il s'afolle 
Guillemette 

Celuy qui l’aprint a l'escole 

estoit normant. (900-903) 


Nous disons bien aujourd’hui apprendre quelque chose mais la 
syntaxe moderne ne nous permet pas de dire apprendre quelqu’ un. 


& Cf. Holbrook, Commentaire sur le texte de Pathelin. 
6 Cf. A. Haase, Synt. fr. au X VIT¢ siécle, §126D. 
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Au vers 995 de notre texte nous trouvons: 
Avant vous ay je bien aprins 


mais cet exemple n’est pas bien concluant. Le verbe apprendre 
a peut-étre dans Pathelin simultanément une double syntaxe 
comme dans la farce, Le Maistre d’Escolle: 


Leur aprendrai Donnest et sens .. . . (Fourn., p. 412) 
Magister, vous avez le pris, 
Mes enfants aves bien apris (/bid., p. 414) 


Il est vrai qu’au vers 995 de Pathelin nous n’avons pas deux 
régimes comme dans le premier exemple du Maistre d’Escolle, mais 
malgré cela nous ne pouvons pas affirmer que vous y soit un régime 
direct. La construction du verbe apprendre avec le régime direct 
de la personne n’est pas particuliére au XV° siécle; on la rencontre 
avant cette époque aussi bien qu’aprés: 


Encorees fu-il ordonne et areste que tout seigneur, baron, chevalier et 
honnestes hommes de bonnes villes mescissent cure et diligence de 
estruire et aprendre leurs enfans la langhe francoise par quoy il en 
fuissent plus able et plus coustummier en leurs gherres 

(Froissart, Kerv. de lett., II, 419) 


On reconnait bien ici la syntaxe latine: docere aliquem aliquid. Les 
exemples de ce genre ne sont pas rares aux XVI°’ et au XVII* 
siécles et on sait qu’on trouve encore une trace de cette construc- 
tion en frangais moderne dans !’expression: 


c’est un mal appris, une personne mal apprise 


La syntaxe de apprendre quelqu’un semble donc étre bien vivante 
a l’époque de Pathelin. 
b) converser 
-... il le converse (Path., 1299) 


Cet usage est tout a fait étranger 4 la syntaxe moderne qui ex- 
igerait: 
il converse avec lui. 


7 Cf. Darmesteter et Hatzfeld, Le seizi¢me siecle en France (éd. 12; Paris, 
Librairie Delagrave, 1919), p. 266. 


8 A. Haase, Synt. fr. du XVIT®* stécle, §59. 
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Nous n’avons pas pu trouver d’exemples analogues au verbe 
converser dans les textes du XV° siécle que nous avons consultés. 
Nous ne saurions donc dire si cette construction (il le converse) 
était a l’époque de Pathelin une construction vivante ou archaique. 

Quelle conclusion peut-on tirer des exemples qui précédent? 
Peut-on conclure que dans son emploi des verbes transitifs et 
intransitifs l’auteur de Pathelin ait rendu sa syntaxe plus claire que 
celle de nos jours? Peut-on dire que |’analyse de |’idée que le verbe 
transitif ou intransitif renferme puisse nous apprendre les habitudes 
de pensée de l’auteur? Nous répondrons & ces deux questions 
négativement. D’aprés nous, ce sont simplement les habitudes de 
langue et non pas de pensée qui font que dans certains cas un 
écrivain de l’époque se sert indistinctement d’un verbe transitive- 
ment ou intransitivement. Tout au plus pourrions nous donc dire 
que pour certains verbes transitifs et intransitifs l’auteur de notre 
farce et quelques-uns de ses contemporains suivaient un usage 
bien différent de celui de nos jours. 


VERBES PRONOMINAUX 


VERBES QUI S'EMPLOIENT AUJOURD’HUI SANS PRONOM 
REFLECHI 


§69. Un nombre de verbes qui ne sont pas pronominaux dans la 
langue moderne se trouvent dans Pathelin construits avec le 
pronom réfléchi: 


je me doubte qu’1l ne vous preigne 
pis la moitie que l’aultre fois (482-483) 


Se douter existe bien en francais moderne mais non pas dans le sens 
de craindre comme 1] est. employé dans notre texte au vers 482. 
Mais l’auteur de Pathelin n’est pas le seul & employer le verbe 
se douter dans le sens de craindre: 


Si tu es riche et puissant . . . . et te doubles [=et si tu crains] que ton 
avoir ne te doie faillir . . . . (Le men. de Paris, I, 45)® 

Les yeux crevez puissent avoir 

Ceulx qui ne font bien leur devoir 

Je me doubte [=je crains] plus que de tous ; 

Que je ne les maudisse tous (Myst. inéd., I, 284) 


® Le Menagier de Paris (Paris, Imprimerie de Crapelet, 1846). 
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Car c’est chose tantost perdue 

Qui bon propos ne met a euvre 

Ou point ou a paine y recueuvre 

Je me doubte [=je crains] que trop ne tarde (Jbid., I, 226) 


Les autres verbes construits dans Pathelin avec le pronom réfléchi 
sont: se mentir, se mourir: 


he par gigon tu te mens (943) 
par mon serment il se mourra {[ =mourra] 
tout parlant .... (969-970) 


Au vers 941 de notre texte nous avons 2! se meurt mais on sait que le 
verbe se mourir s’est aussi conservé dans la langue moderne dans 
le sens d’étre sur le point de mourir. Au vers 969 cependant se 
mourir est employé dans le sens de mourir, ce qui est contraire & la 
syntaxe moderne. 

On peut joindre & ces verbes un verbe qui n’a subsisté que dans 
la langue populaire: | 


tu te rigolles .... (Path., 1567) 


L’emploi du pronom réfléchi devant certains verbes qui ne sont pas 
pronominaux aujourd’hui n’est point une bizarrerie de style ou de 
syntaxe de l’auteur de Pathelin. D’autres textes de la méme époque 
prouvent qu’au XV° siécle la forme pronominale était trés 
répandue. Chez Villon on trouve se comparaitre (Bal. IX, 27), se 
consentir (Text., 1732), se pourrir (Bal. IT, 19), se vivre (Lais, 16). 

Dans les Mystéres inédits on trouve: se bouger (I, 86), se cesser 
(I, 119). Dans Les cent nouvelles nouvelles: se partir (I, 46), se 
disner, se combattre (I, 128). De méme chez Commines: se partir 
(I, 50), se deliberer (I, 20, 22, 25, 85, 311, etc.). 

Nous ne voulons pas multiplier le nombre de nos citations et 
nous nous contenterons de ces quelques exemples qui prouvent 
bien, croyons nous, qu’au temps de Pathelin, comme au XIV° - 
siécle, la forme pronominale avait beaucoup plus d’extension que 
de nos jours. 
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VERBES QUI SONT AUJOURD’HUI PRONOMINAUX 


§70. Mais si les auteurs du XV° siécle traitent comme pronomi- 
naux beaucoup de verbes que nous employons aujourd’hui sans le 
pronom réfléchi le contraire a lieu également. Nous trouvons dans 
Pathelin bien des verbes qui n’ont pas le pronom réfléchi mais qui 
l’ont en francais moderne: 

il y a ou plus parte ou plus gaigne 

en la marchandise combien 


monte tout {= combien se monte le tout] (274-276) 
je m’en vois coucher [=me coucher] (493) 


Ce dernier exemple n’est pas probant car on n’avait pas encore 
lhabitude en ancien francais, de donner & chaque verbe le com- 
plément qui lui convenait.'° Nous trouvons d’ailleurs dans 
Pathelin méme: il convient que je me couche (465). Continuons: 


... . 8@ VOUS avez mesprins [=si vous vous étes mépris] 
une fois ne suffist il mye .. . . (814-815) 

mon seigneur acordons ensemble [| =accordons-nous] (1057) 
ta partie est retraicte {=s’est retirée] (1543) 


Cet exemple n’est pas bien concluant; est retraicte peut exprimer 
l’action elle-méme aussi bien que le résultat de l’action. Outre ces 
cas il y en a quatre autres dans Pathelin ot on ne saurait dire avec 
certitude si c’est le pronom régime qui est omis ou bien le pronom 
sujet: 


ainsi vous esbatez ... . (111) 


Vous tient-il ici la place du pronom personnel ou bien celle du 
pronom réfléchi? Nous ne saurions le dire. I] est permis de douter 
de cela, méme aprés avoir pris en considération la forme pour toy 
esbatre que nous trouvons dans notre texte au vers 1582, car 
esbatre peut étre dans le vers 111 intransitif comme, par exemple, 
dans: 


Que sont devenuz ces gloutons, 
Bancquet, sont ilz allez esbatre? (Cond. de Bancquet, Fourn., p. 249) 


10 Cf. Darmesteter-Sudre, Cours de gram. hist. de la langue fr., quatriéme 
partie, §495. 
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De méme dans: 


. comment vous demenez (Path., 616) 


Dans la langue moderne, comme on sait, le verbe démener est 
réduit a la forme réfléchie avec le méme sens que lui donne |’auteur 
de Pathelin: s’agiter violemment ou se remuer. Mais est-ce que 
vous représente le pronom réfléchi au vers 616? Continuons: 


vous irez ung peu reposer (Ibid., 689) 
vous en peussiez bien taire (Ibid., 1355) 


Dans ces deux derniers cas vous est peut-étre le régime anticipé. 
Nous trouvons en effet plus loin dans notre texte 


... . je m’en tairay 
se jepuis.... | (1362-63) 
s’en pourroit 11 taire (1478)" 


Mais, nous le répétons, nous ne saurions affrmer que vous tienne 
la place du régime dans les quatre cas que nous venons de citer 
et que, par conséquent, l’auteur de Pathelin ait employé les verbes 
démener, ébattre, reposer, et taire comme des verbes réfléchis. 

Chez les contemporains de l’auteur de notre farce, nous trouvons 
employés sans le pronom réfléchi quelques-uns des verbes que nous 
venons de voir dans Pathelin, et d’autres encore: 


Tant va le pot a l’eau qu’il brise [ =se brise] (Villon, Bal., II, 2) 
Toujours sa beauté renouvelle [=se renouvelle] (Ch. d’Orl., II, 9) 


On aprent a taire [=se taire] (Ibid., II, 62) 
Ce soir passoit [=se passait] la treve (Com., I, 70) 
Ung jour partirent le duc de Normandie . . . et 

le comte de Charroloys pour retirer !=se 

retirer] en Flandres (Ibid., I, 90-91) 


Sur les 64 cas d’emploi des verbes réfléchis que nous trouvons 
dans Pathelin il y en a sept (7) qui sont contraires 4 l’usage de la 
syntaxe moderne, et outre ces 7 cas 1] y en a quatre (4) autres qul 
sont douteux. 


1 Cf. pour un cas semblable, Pathelin, 115. 
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EMPLOI DE LA FORME REFLECHIE POUR LE PASSIF 


§71. L’auteur de Pathelin et Commines se servent parfois de la 
forme réfléchie pour exprimer une idée passive. Selon M. Brunot,!? 
au XIV¢® siécle, les exemples de cet emploi sont trés rares. 


. ne faison 
rien qui soit ou dieu ne se nomme [ =ne soit nommé] 
(Path., 232-233) 
. . . par laquelle oeuvre se pourra cognoistre la grandeur du prince 
(Com., Prologue, p. 3) 
Maintenant s’entendra qui m’a meu de tenir si long compte de ceste 
matiere (bid. I, 84)'8 


Les exemples qui précédent et ceux que nous avons donnés au §70 
prouvent que l’auteur de Pathelin et certains de ses contemporains 
hésitaient souvent entre la forme pronominale et la forne sans 
pronom. A lire les écrits du XV° siécle on a l’impression que les 
auteurs n’ont pas encore une perception nette et précise de l’emploi 
du pronom réfléchi; en l’employant avec beaucoup plus de verbes 
que nous ne le faisons dans le francais moderne," on serait tenté d’y 
voir une tendance & en généraliser l’emploi. : 

Quoiqu’il en soit, nous croyons avoir démontré dans ce chapitre 
que I’auteur de la farce que nous étudions a bien suivi dans l’emploi 
des voiz des verbes, comme ailleurs, la syntaxe de son temps. 


2 Hist. de la langue fr., I, p. 464. 
13 Exemple cité par M. Brunot, I, 465. 


4 Pour un nombre de verbes employés en anc. fr. avec le pronom réfléchi, 
cf. Darmesteter-Sudre, Gram. hist. de la langue fr., IV, §426. 
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CHAPITRE IV 


LES MODES 
Ty 
INDICATIF, LE SUBJONCTIF, ET LE CONDITIONNEL 


§72. M. Lucien Foulet, dans sa Petite syntaxe de V'ancien francais! 
(pp. 143-144), dit & propos des modes: 

“Au moyen 4ge le subjonctif et le conditionnel se tiennent de 
si prés qu’il est légitime d’y voir deux espéces différentes d’un méme 
mode. Ils s’opposent tous deux de facon presque analogue 4 
Vindicatif: l’indicatif est le mode de l’affirmation positive, les deux 
autres constituent le mode de l’affirmation conditionnelle ou du 
doute.” 

Bien que M. Foulet ne traite dans son livre que de la syntaxe du 
XIII® siécle, nous chercherions en vain 4 donner une meilleure idée 
sur les modes au XV° siécle, car sur ce point la langue de ce siécle 
ne modifie pas sensiblement la syntaxe du XIII°. 


LE SUBJONCTIF AU LIEU DE L’INDICATIF 


§73. Le mode subjonctif a chez les auteurs du XV° siécle des 
fonctions qu’il avait au XIII? siécle, mais qu’il n’a pas conservées 
dans la langue moderne. Ainsi, aprés le verbe cuider, employé 
comme synonyme des verbes croire, penser, on trouve trés souvent 
le verbe de la proposition subordonée au subjonctif bien que celui 
de la principale soit 4 l’affirmative, tandis qu’en francais moderne 
le mode indicatif est de rigueur dans ce cas. En voici quelques 
exemples: 


vous veez clerement qu’il cuide 

que vous soyez phisicien (Path., 674-675) 
. car je vous jure 

que je cuidoye par ceste ame 

qu’il eust eu mon drap.... (Ibid., 981-983)? 


1 Les classiques francais du moyen dge (Paris, Honoré Champion, 1919). 
Nous renverrons souvent 4 ce livre trés clair et trés précis. 
2 Cf. pour les cas semblables, Pathelin, 784, 1373-1374. 
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Et cuide qu'il le doye faire (Ch. d’Orl., II, 126) 
Cuydant que voulsist le rappeau (Villon, Test., 1674) 
Ils cuident que Dieu soit... . (Myst. tnéd., I, 216) 
On cuide que je soye bonne (Ibid., I, 224) 
Laquelle cuyde que ce feust (G. Alec., IT, 315) 
- ... Il cutdoit que sa femme songeast (Cent nouv., I, 79) 

. et nous cuydions qu'il se logeast 
et passast la nuit aux champs... . (Com., I, 46) 

. . cuydans qu’ils ne fissent ([bid., II, 110) 


Remarquons que dans toutes ces phrases le verbe cuzder exprime 
une incertitude et c’est en effet cette incertitude qui améne le 
subjonctif. Et puisque le subjonctif est souvent le mode de 
l’incertitude et du doute, ce mode semble bien étre 4 sa place dans 
toutes les phrases que nous venons de citer. Il y a cependant dans 
Pathelin un cas (sur 5) ot l’auteur emploie l’indicatif aprés cuzder: 


- + +. par saint Jehan voire 
Je cuide gu’il y a este (632-633) 


C’est ainsi que nous nous exprimerions en francais moderne si nous 
disions je pense ou je crois qu'il y a été. Mais pourquoi notre auteur 
se sert-il dans ce cas (v. 633) de Pindicatif et dans les quatre autres 
(vss. 674-675, 784, 982-983, 1373-1374) du subjonctif? Le verbe 
curde exprime-t-il au vers 633 une certitude? Est-ce que le drapier 
veut dire qu’il est certain que Pathelin est venu chez lui et lui a pris 
Son drap? Nous ne saurions ’affrmer. Pour nous, la proposition 
Je curde qu’il y a este exprime une incertitude semblable a celle que 
NOUS avons citée plus haut (il cuide que vous soyez phisicien). 
Quelle est donc l’explication de ce phénoméne? Simplement 
celle-ci, Croyons-nous: au XV¢° siécle, comme au siécle précédent, 
les deux modes, subjonctif et indicatif, ont coexisté aprés cuider 
romme apréas croire construits sans négation ou interrogation dans 


* Proposition principale. On trouve en effet dans certains textes 
de cette époque: 


- + .. Je cuide qu'il soit mors 


je Cuide.... 

Son mal luy sera allege... (La vie et l'hist. du maulv. 
; riche, Fourn., p. 82) 

J€ Croy qu’ilayt .... (Farce de Pou d’Acq., Fourn., 
p. 64) 

J€ croy que c’est ... - (Ibid., p. 66) 


AF je crois 
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Que vous n’avez pas moult monnoie 


Je croy que de bon lieu soiez ... . (La viede Mgr. S.  Fiacre, 
ibid., p. 22) 

Je croy que ce soit grans proufis (Villon, Bal., VIII, 39) 

Je croy qu’homme n’est si ruse (Ibid., Test., 707) 

Par m’ame je croy et je suppose 

Que c’est grace et oeuvre divine (Myst. inéd., 262) 

Certes, je croy que ce me viegne 

De droite vengance divine — (Ibid., 249) 


On voit par ces exemples que l’indicatif et le subjonctif ont 
coexisté aprés cuider et crotre comme ils coexistent encore présente- 
ment aprés zl semble et 1l me semble. Mais la régle moderne exigeant 
le mode indicatif aprés il me semble et celui du subjonctif aprés il 
semble s’impose-t-elle parce que le premier cas exprime une idée 
plus certaine que le second? Nous ne le croyons pas. Au XV° 
siécle on trouve par exemple: 


Et si me semble qu’on me parte 
les ventrailles .... (Myst. inéd., I, 284-285) 
Se le seigneur estoit content et si luy semble que ce soit son fait. 
(Cent. nouv., I, 195) 
Il me semble que vous soyez ennuyez (Farce de Pou d’Acq., Fourn., 
p. 63) 
Et qu’esse cy? Je suis en resverie 
I] semble bien gue ne scay que je dye 
Je dy puis!’un, puis ]’autre, sansaccort (Ch. d’Orl., II, 43) 


Dans les cas de il semble et 1l me semble et dans celui des verbes 
croire et penser, nous nous conformons 4 la régle actuelle, probable- 
ment par habitude. Or, les écrivains du XV¢° siécle, comme le 
prouvent les exemples ci-dessus, se conformérent, eux, & une 
habitude différente de la nétre, et c’est pourquoi il n’y a rien 
d’étonnant A ce que leurs constructions avec les verbes crore, 
cuider (ce dernier n’est plus usité) et sembler différent sensiblement 
de celles de la syntaxe moderne. 


SUBJONCTIF AU LIEU DU CONDITIONNEL 


§74. Au XV¢° siécle, comme en francais moderne, le mode condi- 
tionnel dans les diverses sortes de propositions exprime une idée de 
possibilité et présente l’action comme soumise & une condition, 
exprimée ou sous-entendue. 
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L’auteur de Pathelin, ainsi que ses contemporains, connait 
toutes les formes de la proposition conditionnelle que nous avons 
en francais moderne; mais grfice au fréquent emploi de SM et de 
SMpp, au lieu de E et de Epp, dans des phrases hypothétiques 
irréelles? les textes du XV° siécle possédent des constructions que 
la langue moderne n’a plus. 


HYPOTHESE CONGUE COMME POSSIBLE DANS L’AVENIR 


§75. Dans Pathelin quand V’hypothése se rapporte a l’avenir, la 
Proposition conditionnelle est généralement exprimée de _ trois 
maniéres différentes: 


1. Le verbe de la proposition conditionnelle amenée par se 
(=si) est au groupe A et celui de la principale au groupe D: 


se je vueil mon sens esprouver 
je scauray bien ou en trouver 
des robbes . .. . (35-37) 


_ 2. Le verbe de la proposition conditionnelle (amenée par se = 
Si) est au groupe B et celui de la principale au groupe E: 


s'il venoit il pourroit trop nuyre (750) 


L’action dans ces deux cas se rapporte a l’avenir et nous avons 
la les régles de la syntaxe moderne. 


3. Mais 4 coté de ces exemples de |’usage moderne nous en 
trouvons d’autres ot les verbes sont au groupe SM dans les deux 
membres de la proposition conditionnelle: 


se j’eusse aide je vous liasse (826) 

[si j’avais de l'aide je vous ferais lier] 

par saint jacques se je trouvasse 

ung sergent je te fisse prendre (1593-1594) 


Notons qu’ici l’action se rapporte également a l’avenir. Cette 
Construction (no. 3) que l’on trouve encore au XVIF° siécle est tout 
& fait contraire a usage actuel; la syntaxe moderne exigerait les | 
verbes, dans le cas no. 3, au groupe B et au groupe E, comme dans 


le cas no. 2 ci-dessus. 
CS 


* L’expression anglaise: ‘‘sentences whose premise is contrary to fact” nous 
semble plus claire. 
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La construction ou SM se trouve dans les deux membres de la 
proposition conditionnelle (au lieu de B et de E) n’est pas par- 
ticuliére a l’auteur de Pathelin; elle est trés fréquente ailleurs: 


Se raison fust droicturiere 

J’en eusse quelque partie (Ch. d’Orl., I, 4) 
S’il en fust a mon devis 

J’en eusse mon vouloir plain (Ch. d’Orl., II, 110) 
Se, pour ma mort, le bien publique 

D’aulcune chose voulsist mieux, 

A mourir comme ung homme inique 


Je me jujasse, ainsi m’aist dieu (Villon, Test. 121-124) 
Se comme toy me peusse armer 

Comme toy empereur je feusse (Villon, zbid., 143-144) 
Se feusses ung povre idiot et folet 

Encore eusse de t’excuser couleur (Villon, Bal., [X, 22-23) 


Se je feusse ma grace plaire 
Telle douleur pas ne portasse (Myst. inéd., II, 253) 


Se feusses aussi angoisseux 

De labourer et de gaigner 

Que tu es prest d’aller manger 

Ce fust merveilles de ton faict (Les gens nouv., Fourn., p. 76) 


. .. . Se N’eusse peur, 
Que de justice repris fusse, 


Je te tranchasse la capusse ... . (La vie de Mgr. S. Fiacre, 
: Fourn., p. 29) 

Par ma foy, ma dame, dit il, se je 

le sceusse je ne le demandisse pas (Cent nouv., I, 309) 


Notons que sceusse et demandisse peuvent avoir ici la fonction de B 
et de E (savais . . . demanderais) ou bien de Bpp et de Epp 
(avais su. . n’aurais pas demandé); l’hypothése peut donc se 
rapporter ici & un fait passé. 


§76. On remarquera que dans toutes ses phrases hypothétiques la 
condition est amenée par la conjonction se (=si). Mais une telle 
phrase peut étre conditionnelle sans que la conjonction se y soit 
exprimée: 


par le sainc bieu vecy grant peine 
qui me payast je m’en allasse .. . (Path., 602-603) 
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Nous dirions aujourd’hui: si quelqu’un me payait je m’en irais. 


au moins qu’il me baillast un gage 
ou mon argent je m’en allasse ... (Jbid., 880-881) 


Dans ce dernier exemple au moins que exprime peut-étre une sorte 
de souhait. Mais ce qui est certain, c’est que nous avons affaire 
ici A un fait irréalisable. On se rappelle, en effet, que le drapier est 
venu chez Pathelin non seulement pour toucher les “six escus,” 
mais aussi pour manger de l’oie et ‘‘assaier quel vin’’ Pathelin boit. 
Or, quand il voit qu’il n’aura ni oie ni vin il fait cette réflexion: 
“si au moins il me donnait quelque chose en gage ou mon argent, 
je m’en irais,’’ c’est-4-dire qu’il s’en contenterait et ne demanderait 
plus ni ole ni vin. Mais somme toute, nous le répétons, ce n’est 
qu’un fait irréalisable, car le drapier commence déja, & ce moment- 
la, 4 se rendre bien compte qu’il ne recevra rien de Pathelin. 

Nous trouvons dans la farce que nous étudions 24 phrases 
hypothétiques irréelles ot l’hypothése est congue comme possible 
dans l’avenir. De ce nombre de phrases 16 appartiennent A la 
catégorie 1° (type A .. D);* 4a 1a catégorie 2 (type B . . E)5 
et 4 4 la catégorie 3 (typeSM ... SM).® 

A cette derniére on peut joindre deux cas ot la condition n’est 
pas exprimée et ol SM est employé pour E: 


il fust [=serait] bon que je m’en allasse (975) 
. vous en peussiez [=pourriez] bien taire (1355) 


et enfin un autre cas o SM est employé pour B: 


Se peussiez [=pouviez] esclaircir ... . (666) 


Dans le Testament de Villon nous avons compté 15 phrases 
hypothétiques ot l’hypothése est congue comme possible dans 
l’avenir et ot la condition est exprimée et amenée par la conjonc- 
tion se.” La proportion y est la suivante: 


‘Cf. Pathelin, 35-36, 38-39, 41-43; 213, 472-475, 688-689, 1063-64, 1073-74, 
1076-77, 1079-80, 1119-20, 1122-24, 1159, 1362-63, 1537-38, 1565-66. 
§ Cf. Pathelin, 740-741, 750, 767-768, 1225-26. 


‘Cf. Pathelin, 603-603, 826, 880-881, 1593-94. 


7 Nous n’avons pas pris en considération les propositions ot la condition 
n’est pas exprimée. 
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7 phrases appartiennent 4 la catégorie 1 (type A. . . . D)8 
2 ala catégorie 2 (typeB .... E)® et 
6 a la catégorie 3 (typeSM ... . SM)! 


Cette proportion n’est évidemment que trop partielle et trop 
relative pour que nous puissions en tirer des conclusions pour tout le 
XV siécle. Mais elle montre cependant que SM constituait 
presque 4 lui seul, sans le participe passé et sans l’inversion, un 
mode conditionnel que le X V° siécle a hérité des siécles précédents. 
Nous venons de voir qu’ll s’employait surtout dans des proposi- 
tions ot l’hypothése se rapporte 4 un présent irréalisable, ou comme 
possible dans !’avenir et quelquefois aussi dans celles ot l’hypothése 
se rapporte 4 un fait au passé. Dans ce dernier réle cependant son 
propre temps composé SMpp, lui fait une concurrence effective 
comme nous allons le montrer dans le paragraphe qui suit: 


HYPOTHESE CONCUE DANS LE PASSE 


§77. Les auteurs du XV¢° siécle exprimaient généralement l’hypo- 
thése se rapportant au passé des deux maniéres suivantes: 


1. Les verbes dans les deux membres de la proposition hypo- 
thétique irréelle se mettent au groupe SMpp: 


et encore se j’eusse dit [=si j’avais dit]!! 
la main sur le pot par ce dit 
mon denier me fust demeure [=me serait resté] (Path., 395-397) 


Il est clair que l’hypothése est congue ici dans le passé. Pathelin 
regrette d’avoir donné son denier au drapier, mais il ne peut plus 
le ravoir; la condition est donc tout-a-fait irréalisable. Cette con- 
struction est commune dans tous les textes de |’époque, elle abonde 
surtout dans Commines. II est inutile d’en donner des exemples, 
car on sait que cette forme (j’eusse dit) subsiste encore dans la 
langue moderne avec les deux fonctions: celle de SMpp et aussi 
celle de Epp. 


2. Le verbe dans l’une des deux propositions, notamment dans 
la conditionnelle amenée par se (=si), se met au groupe SMpp et 


8 Cf. Villon, Testament, 780, 1056-57, 1100-01, 1317, 1340-41, 1658-59, 
1932-33. 

° Cf. Villon, Testament, 427-428, 433-434. 

10 Cf. Villon, Testament, 121-124, 143-144, 960, 1483-86, 1780-83, 1958-59. 

1 Cf. Pathelin, 26. 


c 
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celui de la principale se met au groupe SM. Le premier (SMpp) a 
la fonction de Epp. moderne et le second (SM) celle de Epp et 
parfois aussi celle de E moderne. 

He! Dieu, se j’eusse etudié [ =si j’avais etudié] 

ou temps de ma jeunesse folle 


j’eusse maison et couche molle (Villon, Test., 201-204) 
J’eusse peut signifier ici }’aurais eu ou )’aurats (maintenant) 


Se prise l’eusses en vieillesse, 

Ce ne fust {=aurait pas été] si grant rigueur (Ch. d’Orl., I, 76) 
Ceste mauldicte maniere dura plus de dix jours et encore durast 
{=durerait encore] se la bonne mere n’y eust pourveu de remede 

(Cent nouv., I, 153) 

Cet emploi de SM avec la fonction de Epp et de E se rencontre 
encore au XVI¢ siécle mais on sait qu’il ne serait pas toléré par la 
syntaxe moderne. 

Telles sont généralement au XV° siécle les deux maniéres 
d’exprimer l’hypothése dans le passé. Une seule (No. 1) subsiste 
encore dans la langue actuelle, l’autre (No. 2) est tout-a-fait exclue 
de la syntaxe moderne. 


INTERROGATION INDIRECTE 


§78. C’est encore le subjonctif qui se substitue 4 E dans les proposi- 
tions interrogatives indirectes: 
. et ne povons savoir 7 
comment nous en peussons avoir (Path., 31-32) 
Je ne scay comment je face ma pais a Dieu (Mir. de N. Dame, II, 
25; IX, 597-598)" 

On sait que la syntaxe moderne admet parfois le subjonctif dans 
une interrogation indirecte, comme par exemple dans: Je ne peux 
comprendre comment il ait pu faire cela, mais ce cas, comme on le 
voit, est différent de celui que nous avons cité de Pathelin. 

Dans tous les cas que nous avons examinés jusqu’ici, nous avons 
pu voir que le subjonctif tient trés fréquemment dans Pathelin et 
ailleurs la place qu’occupent dans la syntaxe moderne I’indicatif et 
le conditionnel. Nous allons montrer maintenant que dans cer- 
tains cas ot la syntaxe moderne exige le subjonctif, les auteurs du 
XV¢° siécle se servaient de l’indicatif. 


12 Exemple cité par M. Brunot, Hist. de la langue fr., 1, 472. 
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INDICATIF POUR LE SUBJONCTIF 


§79. On sait qu’en francais moderne le subjonctif est de rigueur 
dans la proposition subordonnée quand le verbe de la proposition 
principale exprime la crainte, le doute, le regret, la surprise, la 
volonté, etc. Au XV° siécle, les auteurs dans de tels cas se sont 
souvent servis de |’indicatif: 


Guillemette 


Vous estes trestout forcené 
Le drapier 
helas j’enraige que je n’ay 
mon argent .... (Path., 827-829) 


La forme ay, comme on voit, se trouve & la rime; mais ay n’est 
pas une forme du subjonctif et rien ne prouve que |’auteur ait voulu 
lui attribuer fa fonction du subjonctif. Quant a l’interprétation que 
l’on pourrait donner & la conjonction que comme equivalant ici 4 
parce que, nous n’en sommes pas bien assfiré non plus. Nous avons, 
il est vrai, dans Pathelin des cas ov que a la signification de parce 
que, mais ces cas sont différents de celui qui nous occupe. Les voici: 


Il me fault neuf frans rondement 
que [=parce que] bon gre saint pierre de romme (670-67 1)'3 
et non fait que [=parce que] bon gre saint george (1069) 


Il nous semble qu’on ne peut pas considérer ces cas comme identi- 
ques & celui que nous avons au vers 828. D’ailleurs l’auteur de 
Pathelin n’emploie pas toujours la conjonction que pour parce que: 


il cuide a son propos venir 
et il n’y scet plus advenir 
pource qu’il ne I’a pas aprins (1268-70) 


Ceci nous améne a dire que nous ne saurions considérer la con- 
jonction que comme équivalant 4 parce que dans le vers 828; nous 
serions plutét tenté de considérer la forme ay de ce vers comme une 
forme de |’indicatif, employée contrairement 4 l’usage de la syntaxe 
moderne. 


13 Cf. pour le méme exemple Pathelin, 821. 
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Citons maintenant quelques exemples du méme genre pris chez 
d’autres écrivains de |’époque. 


J’ai moult grand paour, si le froid dure 

Qu’aulcuns en seront trop deceus (Farce de Mun., Fourn., p. 237) 

Or ca m’amie, je suis bien joyeux que Monseigneur 

nous a faict ce plaisir (Cent nouv., I, 54) 

J’ay grant regret que force m’est aujourd’hui d’abandonner ce monde 

(Ibid., II, 50) 
. il me desploist bien que vous estes marié (/bid., II, 313) 

Ceux qui verront ces Memoyres .... se pourroient esbahir que 
depuis la mort de Charles de Bourgogne jusques icy . . . . je n’ay 
faict nulle mention des Anglais... . (Com., II, 1) 

Clairet vint faire son rapport au Roy, qui fut bien courroucé qu’il 
n’avoit apporté la dite quittance (Ibid., II, 6) 

. mais je fus tout esbay que les lettres me vindrent du Roy .... 
([bid., II, 168) 

. et me desplaisoit bien qu'il falloit prendre ce train 
(Ibid., II, 266) 


Nous avons peut-étre trop insisté sur ce point, mais nous avons 
voulu montrer que l’exemple cité de Pathelin n’est point un cas 
isolé. On sait que dans toutes les phrases citées ci-dessus, nous 
mettrions au subjonctif les verbes soulignés. _ 

Voila donc un cas ov les auteurs du XV¢° siécle ont parfois 
employé Vindicatif au lieu du subjonctif. Mais il y en a d’autres. 

Nous avons vu dans la premiére partie de cette étude (cf. §52) 
qu’A l’époque qui nous concerne certains verbes, notamment ceux 
en er et en -oir, n’avaient pas encore complétement adopté pour 
SV4 et SV5 les terminaisons ions et 7ez, qu’au lieu de celles-ci les 
auteurs mettaient souvent ons et ez. Ayant cela en vue on pourrait, 
xeomble-t-il au premier abord, affirmer que dans une phrase comme: 


je vous pry que vous me baillez (Path., 316) 


le verbe bazllez représente le subjonctif et non pas l’indicatif. Une 
(elle affirmation ne serait pas, en effet, tout-a-fait impossible, car 
on trouve dans le méme texte: 


je vous prie qu’il ne vous desplaise (704) 


Ie doute subsiste sur ce point et nous nous abstiendrons de 
eonclusions hAtives, car nous avons rencontré des exemples dans 
d'nutres textes de l’époque qui montrent clairement que I’indicatif 
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wil 


n’était. pas impossible dans une phrase subordonnée aprés le verbe 
prier dans la principale. Les voici: 


Pourquoi je vous prie tant que je puis que aprés ma mort qui sera 
breifve, que vous les [les enfants] prenez avec vous et les entretenez, 
nourissez et eslevez et en faictes comme bon pére doit faire. 

(Cent nouv., II, 27) 


Les verbes que nous avons soulignés dans cette phrase sont-ils au 
subjonctif? S’il n’y avait pas la forme faictes on pourrait peut-étre 
répondre affirmativement parce que tous ces verbes sont gouvernés 
par le verbe prier de la phrase principale. Mais comme la forme 
faictes ne peut pas avoir la fonction du subjonctif, nous sommes 
tentés de croire que |’auteur trouva possible d’employer |’indicatif 
aprés prier, contrairement 4 la syntaxe moderne. 
Cet exemple n’est pas le seul: 
Je vous prie, sans plus de loisir, 


Que me faictes tantost coucher 
Car je me sens trop engoisser (Maulvais riche, Fourn., p. 81) 


Et, & quelques lignes de distance, le méme auteur emploie le 
subjonctif aprés prier, comme en francais moderne: 


Je vous prie que soye porté 
Dessus mon lit; le cueur me fault (Ibid., p. 81) 


Aprés ces exemples, peut-on affirmer avec certitude que la forme 
baillez, au vers 316 de Pathelin, soit au subjonctif? Nous ne le 
pensons pas, 4 moins que |’on ne considére la forme fazctes dans les 
exemples ci-dessus comme un subjonctif; bazllez. peut étre a 
Pindicatif aussi bien qu’au subjonctif. 

Comme on voit, il se rencontre des cas dans les textes duX V° 
siécle oti prier qui en francais moderne veut toujours le subjonctif 
dans une phrase subordonnée ne l’exige pas 4 cette époque-la. 
C’est pourquoi nous y voyons un deuxiéme exemple de l’emploi de 
Yindicatif pour le subjonctif. En voici un troisiéme: 

On sait qu’en francais moderne, on met au subjonctif le verbe 
d’une proposition relative, lorsque la proposition de la principale 
renferme un superlatif. La syntaxe de l’auteur de Pathelin ne 
différe pas en ce point de celle de la langue de nos jours: 


. . . . la plus rebelle villenaille 
qui soit .... (416-417) 


14 Cf. pour des cas identiques, Pathelin, 51-53, 906-907. 
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Mais il n’en est pas de méme dans d’autres textes: 


. aprés en fut demandé a Monsr de Humbercourt . . . . un des 
plus saiges chevaliers et des plus entenduz que je congneu jamais 
(Com., I, 107-108) 
. et l'ay veu le plus povre roy habandonné de ses serviteurs que 
je veiz jamais (Ibid., I, 142) 


§80. Nous n’avons pas I’intention de multiplier les pages de cette 
étude et nous n’allons pas nous arréter aux cas du subjonctif qui 
dans Pathelin sont identiques 4 ceux du francais moderne. Notons 
seulement que dans les formules de souhait, notre auteur ainsi que 
ses contemporains, omet généralement la conjonction que. Les 
expressions: 


dieu vous doint joye 
ainsi m’aist dieu 
le mal saint mathurin ... . vous tienne 


sont communes dans Pathelin et ailleurs. I] n’y a dans notre texte 


que trois cas ot: la conjonction que soit exprimée dans les formules 
de souhait: 


. . . . que justice vous en repreigne (481) 
... .» que l’en le puist pendre (564) 
. . « . que le diable y puist estre (852) 


On sait qu’en frangais moderne la conjonction que ne peut étre 
Omise dans ce cas qu’avec un petit nombre de verbes: 4 Dieu ne 
plaise: Plait d Dieu: Fasse le Ciel: Fussions-nous plus heureux, etc. 
Ces expressions sont considérées aujourd’hui comme archaiques 
et comme exceptionnelles, mais ce qui n’est plus qu’une exception 
était encore une régle bien vivante du temps de Pathelin et méme 
au XVI¢ siécle.!® 
Notre auteur omet également la conjonction que dans: 


Souviengne vous du samedi (486) 


mais plus loin dans la méme construction, il l’exprime: 
* et non mais qu’il vous en souviengne (1365)!8 
Montaigne lui aussi écrit: 


Souvienne vous des Atheniens (I, 9) 


% Cf. Darmesteter et Hatzfeld, Le seiziéme siécle en France, p. 268. 
16 Cf. aussi Pathelin, 1040. 
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Cet exemple est cité par Darmesteter et Hatzfeld (p. 268) et ils nous 
rappellent que nous disons encore aujourd’hui “advienne que 
pourra,” “‘vaille que vaille.”’ 


§81. Dans les paragraphes 74-79 nous avons montré assez claire- 
ment, nous semble-t-il, que les écrivains du XV° siécle se sont 
souvent servis du mode subjonctif 14 ot: la syntaxe moderne exiger- 
ait l’indicatif et réciproquement. Or, quelle est la conclusion que 
nous pouvons en tirer? Simplement celle-ci: la langue du XV° siécle 
n’avait pas encore de régles bien fixes sur ce point et c’est pourquoi 
Vauteur de Pathelin et beaucoup d’autres écrivains de cette époque 
hésitent souvent a choisir entre |’indicatif et le subjonctif. En fait, 
on retrouve encore des traces de cette hésitation au X VII* siécle.!” 


Le Mobe INFINITIF 
LINFINITIF PRIS SUBSTANTIVEMENT 


§82. L’infinitif employé comme nom est d’un usage trés fréquent 
au XV°siécle. I] peut étre précédé non seulement de |’article défini, 
mais aussi d’un possessif; il peut étre également relié par la proposi- 
tion de 4 un complément déterminatif et étre déterminé comme le 
nom par un adjectif, au lieu de l’étre par un adverbe. Les exemples 
en sont nombreux, mais nous n’en citerons que quelques-uns: 

par saint jaques non de tromper (Path., 44) 

[=pas de tromperie] 
.... je ne scay quel rire 


ne quel plourer (Ibid., 793-794) 
m’aist dieu je ne scay quel mesprendre (Ibid., 817)'® 
je l’assoulz de vostre demande 
et vous deffendz le proceder (Ibid., 1471-72)'* 
Car c’est un mal qui point ne passe, 
Fors au mourir tant seullement . (Myst. inéd., I, 282) 
Au saillir de mon enfance .... (Com., I, 4) 
. .. . contre le vouloir de sa mere (Com., I, 85) 
Au descendre de la montaigne ... . (Ibid., I1, 260) 
Au partir de Padoue.... (Ibid., II, 264) 
. et luy deffendit le partir (Cent nouv., IT, 6) 

Elle conta la facon et la maniere de sa maladie, comme de son dormir, 

d’aler a la chambre, de boire et de manger (Ibid., II, 35) 


17 Cf. A. Haase, Synt. fr. au XVITI® stécle, §§74-84. 
18 Cf. pour un cas identique, Pathelin, 563. 
19 A moins que le ne soit une faute d’impression pour de. 
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Ces exemples montrent que chez l’auteur de Pathelin et chez 
ses contemporains, il n’y a pas encore une distinction nette entre 
linfinitif et le substantif. 


LIINFINITIF EQUIVALANT A UN GERONDIF 


§83. Les auteurs du XV° siécle font fréquemment précéder 
l’infinitif de la préposition par et la locution ainsi formée corres- 
pond, quant au sens, au gérondif: 


. vous l’avez happe 
par blasonner .... (Path., 455-456) 
ce ribault cy m’embloit les laines 
de mes bestes et toutes saines 
les faisoit mourir et perir 


par les assommer et ferir (Path., 1336-1339) 
Et si mettra paine de desservir 
Vos grans bienfaits par loyaument servir (Ch. d’Orl., I, 10) 
Si ne crains avoir despendu 
Par friander ne par leschier (Villon, Test., 185-186) 
Voyez comment maint jeunes homs est mort 

' Par oflenser et prendre autruy domaine (Villon, Bal., I, 9-10) 
J’ay ma conscience honnie 
Par trop botre et trop mengier (Le prison. desc., 766-769) 
I] reprint nouvelle ymagination par boire et mengier largement du 

soupper.... (Cent nouv., I, 38) 


On voit par ces exemples que l’auteur de Pathelin n’était pas 
le seul & employer cette forme d’infinitif comme gérondif. Bien qu’il 
n’y ait que deux exemples de cette construction dans le texte que 
nous étudions, on ne saurait les considérer comme des archaismes. 


LINFINITIF PUR 


§84. Les auteurs du XV° siécle employaient souvent l’infinitif 
complément sans préposition dans des cas ot la syntaxe moderne 
exigerait d ou de. Nous trouvons par exemple dans Pathelin: 


Il m’en convient avoir (221) 
Il convient adviser (222) 
il convient rendre ou pendre (818) 
il me convient avaler (1319) 


Se vous plaisoit moy commander (1371) 
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En francais moderne, il serait nécessaire de mettre la préposition 
de devant tous ces infinitifs compléments. Mais ici encore ]’auteur 
de Pathelin ne fait que suivre les habitudes de son temps: 
Traicter le convient doulcement (Farce des gens nouv., Fourn., p. 70) 
Pour ce te convient devaller (Maulvais riches, Fourn., p. 79) 


Dire me convient ma pensee (La vwiede Mgr. S. Fiacre, Fourn., p. 22) 
il le convient restreindre aucunement 
(Cond. de Bancquet, Fourn., p. 266) 
il les convient prouver (Myst. inéd., I, 44) 
Je suis contente de prendre l’estat de mariage . . . . moyennant qu'il 
vous plaise moy donner congie ... . 
(Cent nouv., I, 192) 
S'il vous plaisoit, de vostre grace, 
Venir reposer sur le coultre. (Cond. de Bancquet, Fourn., p. 271) 


Il est Aa noter que l’omission des prépositions da ou de devant 
l’infinitif complément semble étre assez naturelle. Somme toute, 
ces prépositions (de ou d) n’ajoutent absolument rien au sens de 
l’infinitif et leur fonction est devenue a peu prés la méme que celle 
de la préposition anglaise to.2° L’infinitif anglais depuis qu’il a perdu 
sa terminaison primitive pourrait cependant dans bien des cas se 
confondre avec d’autres formes du verbe (cf. p. ex. (to) say, 
(I) say, (we) say, (they) say, etc., tandis que l’infinitif frangais, 
ayant toujours une terminaison assez marquée (er, ir, oir, re) n’a, 
en réalité, besoin d’aucune préposition auxiliaire. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, la syntaxe moderne exigerait la préposition 
de devant les infinitifs dans toutes les phrases que nous venons de 
citer. Ailleurs nous trouvons une préposition 14 ot la syntaxe 
moderne exigerait un infinitif pur: 

meschoir puist il de corps et d’ame 


Se je soye qui sauroit a dire . . . . (Path., 728-729) 
[=qui pourrait dire] 


EMPLOI DE A POUR DE 
§85. Dans certains cas, nous trouvons devant l’infinitif la préposi- 
tion a la ot nous mettrions aujourd’hui de: 
alez n’oubliez pas 4 boire (Path., 94) 


Notons que d bore n’est pas dans cette phrase |’équivalent d’un 
substantif comme il pourrait étre considéré, par exemple, dans: 
apporter a boire. 


20 Cf. Holbrook, Living French, §240. 
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EMPLOI DE LA PREPOSITION DE POUR A 


§86. Inversement lA of nous nous servirions aujourd’hui de la 
preposition a, l’auteur de Pathelin emploie de: 


. il estoit si ardant 


de demander ... . (764-765) 
pensez vous point de les me rendre (1460) 
que tu penses de moy payer (1561)! 


De méme ailleurs: 


Car de t’avoir il est ardent 

(Début de l'homme et de l’argent, Rec. Anc. Po. fr., VII, 307)” 
I] vous fault ung peu deporter 
Et penser de faire grant chiere (Farce du Munyer, Fourn., p. 167) 
Pensez de l’hoste contenter ... . (Fourn., p. 226) 


Le verbe penser se rencontre d’ailleurs 4 la méme époque avec 
la préposition @ devant un infinitif; il y a donc sur ce point beaucoup 
d’hésitation et d’incertitude. 


§87. Les exemples que nous avons donnés aux paragraphes 85-86 
montrent clairement que, pas plus que la préposition a, la prépo- 
sition de n’a nécessairement devant l’infinitif un sens bien 
précis. Quand nous voyons que la syntaxe moderne emploie la 
préposition a dans des cas ot l’ancienne syntaxe employait de ou 
réciproquement, et surtout quand nous trouvons chez un méme 
auteur pour un méme verbe des constructions différentes (avec 
a et de), nous sommes tentés de croire que la préposition dans ce cas 
n’est guére autre chose qu’une particule caractéristique de Il’in- 
finitif. 





21 Quant a penser+un nom, cf. supra §71. 
22 Exemple cité par M. Holbrook, Commentaires sur le texte de Pathelin. 
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CHAPITRE V 


LES PARTICIPES 


FoRMES VERBALES EN -ANT 


§88. Signalons que le gérondif s’est souvent confondu en ancien 
francais avec le participe présent: 


le corbeau par sa cornardie 
en oyant [=oyant] son chant ainsi vanter . . .(Path., 448-449) 


Ici la préposition en est de trop pour la mesure du vers et pour la 
syntaxe, ailleurs elle est omise l& ot nous |l’emploierions au- 
jourd’hut: 

par mon serment il se mourra 

tout parlant [=en parlant] : (Idem, 969-970) 


Il n’y a dans Pathelin que ce seul cas (1 sur 10) ot la préposition en 
soit omise devant une forme verbale en -ant. On ne peut pas 
cependant le considérer comme un cas isolé car des exemples pareils 
ne sont pas rares dans d’autres textes de l’époque: 


Mais le dit Morvillier luy rompit la parole disant {=en disant] 
cemot.... (Com., I, 7) 


Elle fut contrainte de gaigner des aultres habillements attendant 
[=en attendant] le rapaisement deson mary (Cent nouv., II, 131) 


ALLER+FORME VERBALE EN -ANT 


§89. On sait que |’ancien francais, depuis les temps les plus reculés, - 
employait souvent une périphrase de aller (ou de quelque autre 
verbe de mouvement) suivi d’une forme verbale en -ant: 


Pur un sul levre vait tute jur cornant. 
Devant ses pers vait ilore gabant .... (Chans. de Roland, 1780-81)*8 
Sun petit pas s’en turnet cancelant (Ibid., 2227) 


23 La Chanson de Roland, publiée d’aprés le manuscrit d’Oxford et traduite 
par J. Bédier (Paris, H. Piazza, 1922). 
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Cette tournure encore fréquente au XVII® siécle* se trouve em- 
ployée deux fois dans Pathelin: 


ne scay quoi qui va flageolant 
il s’en va si fort grumelant (733-734) 


De méme dans les Mystéres inédits: 


Quant que ce vilain va disant (I, 65) 
Et toy, Pol, que vas-tu lisant? 


Sire, je vois tout ce disant 
Que suint Pere a cy recite (I, 81) 
Et ces II l’iront regardant (I, 130) 


Notons que le verbe aller peut exprimer ici un sens littéral et il peut 
avoir aussi le sens d’un auxiliaire exprimant un mouvement pro- 
gressif. D’ailleurs cette construction se rencontre encore en 
francais moderne: 


Celle [l'influence] de M. Barrés, notamment, si grande, si honorable, 
va s’amoindrissant (La Revue hebdom., 28 Oct. 1922, p. 453) 


FORME VERBALE EN -ANT EMPLOYEE AU SENS PASSIF 


§90. Notons enfin que les auteurs du XV° siécle emploient parfois 
la forme verbale en -ant dans un sens passif: 


me voulez vous faire entendant 

de vecies que ce sont lanternes (Path., 800-801) 

Mon amy est, qui me fait entendant | 

D’ung cigne blanc que c’est un corbeau noir (Villon, Bal., VII,2506) 
Au moins leur fait on entendant ... . (Cond. de Bancquet, 384) 


Rappelons que la langue moderne a conservé quelques formes 
verbales en -ant, 4 sens passif dans les expressions: 


rue passante = par laquelle on passe 
argent comptant = que I’on peut compter 
représentation payante =dont on a dd payer Il’entrée, etc. 


4 Cf. A. Haase, Synt. fr.du XVIT* siecle, $70. 
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PARTICIPE PAss& 
ACCORD DU PARTICIPE PASSE 


§91. La régle de l’accord du participe passé conjugué avec |’aux- 
iliaire étre ne différe pas au XV¢° siécle de celle de la syntaxe 
moderne. Mais on trouve encore des infractions aux régles mod- 
ernes quand le participe passé est construit avec |’auxiliaire avoir 
et son régime, que celui-ci le précéde ou le suive: 

. . . . quel retraieur de rentes 

que ses parens ou ses parentes 


avoyent vendus [ = vendues] (Path., 757-759) 
. vous ay je bien aprins (Idem, 995) 


C’est Pathelin qui le dit 4 Guillemette et d’aprés la syntaxe 
moderne, il faudrait apprise, 4 moins que vous ne soit ici le régime 
indirect.2 De méme ailleurs: 

Folles m’as la haulte franchise 

Que beaulté m’avoit ordonné [ =ordonnée] (Villon, Test., 461-462) 

Ma vielle ay mis [=mise] soubs le banc (Villon, T'est., 717) 

Ha, Madame! pour Dieu mercy - 

Se je ne vois souvent au messes 

Comment tendray-je lez promesses 

Que j’ay promis [=promises]asaint Germain? (Myst. inéd., I, 176-177) 

Madame, envoyez celle tarte, 

Que vostre mary a laissé [ = laissée] 

(Farce nouv. du Pasté et de la Tarte, Fourn., p. 16) 


Parfois il y a accord du participe quand le régime suit: 


J’ay perdue [perdu] ma compaignie ... . 
(La vie de Mgr. S. Fiacre, Fourn., p. 28) 
Mon chier Seigneur, j’ay entendue [=entendu] 
La parole de Jhesucrist (Ibid., p. 19) 
J’ay oie [=oui] moult douce voix (Ibid., p. 22) 

Il est intéressant de noter que dans Pathelin, il n’y a que deux 
infractions aux régles modernes de l’accord du participe passé, et 
dans le Testament de Villon, il n’y en a que deux aussi. Ce sont 
celles que nous venons de citer. Nous pouvons done dire que pour 
le participe passé la syntaxe de l’auteur de Pathelin, ainsi que celle 
de Villon, est & deux exceptions prés toute moderne. 

Quant aux modes, comme nous |’avons vu dans les paragraphes 
72-87, l’auteur de Pathelin suit l’usage de ses contemporains. 


% Cf. supra, §70. 
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CHAPITRE VI 
DE L’EMPLOI DES TEMPS DANS PATHELIN 


§92. Fidéle 4 notre méthode, nous ne nous arréterons point aux cas 
qui sont tout a fait conformes 4 l’usage actuel. Qu’il nous suffise de 
mentionner qu’on trouve dans le texte que nous étudions l’emploi 
de A de narration (cf. vers. 451-455) et que ce groupe se rencontre 
également, au lieu de C, chez d’autres écrivains de l’époque. Il 
n’est pas nécessaire non plus de nous arréter ici a un petit nombre 
de cas de l’emploi de A pour D (cf. notamment vers 276 et 1599) 
car cet emploi est possible en francais moderne. 

C’est surtout dans l’emploi des groupes B, C, et App, et aussi 
dans la concordance des temps, que la syntaxe de l’auteur de Pathelin 
différe de celle de la langue moderne et ce sont ces cas que nous 
étudierons dans les pages qui vont suivre, en cherchant surtout a 
déterminer quel sens notre auteur attache 4 chacune de ces formes 
‘ temporelles. Nous y ajouterons quelques observations sur les 
verbes auxiliaires avoir et étre. 


EMPLOI DE C AU LIEU DE APP 


§93. On sait que l’action signifiée par le verbe se rapporte générale- 
ment & un certain moment quelconque de la durée et que ce 
moment peut étre: 


1. le moment actuel, le présent 
2. un moment qui a précédé le moment actuel, le passé 
3. un moment qui suivra le moment actuel, l’avenir 


C et App marquent tous les deux un rapport d’antériorité au 
moment ot l’on parle. Mais n’existe-t-il pas une différence de sens 
entre ces deux temps? Ecoutons ce qu’en dit le savant maitre M. 
L. Clédat: “Au fond, ils [le passé défini et le passé indéfini] 
ont le méme sens [N.B.]; mais comme toujours dans les cas pareils, 
les grammairiens ont profité de la double forme pour établir des 
nuances de signification.’’*® 


2% J, Clédat, Grammaire raisonnée de la langue frangatse (6d.6; Paris, 
Librairie H. Le Soudier, 1896), §422. 
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A lire ces lignes on croirait que, d’aprés M. Clédat, il n’y a 
aucune différence de sens entre C et App. Nous doutons cependant 
qu’il en soit toujours ainsi. Il est vrai que dans certains cas le 
francais moderne peut employer indifféremment C ou App: 


il lut beaucoup pendant sa maladie ou 
il a beaucoup lu pendant sa maladie?” 


Mais cela ne veut pas dire que ces deux groupes en question (C et 
App) aient toujours le méme sens. Car s’il en était ainsi Gaston 
Paris n’aurait pas écrit: ‘‘Celle [l’influence] de Villon fut con- 
sidérable dés l’abord et elle n’a pas cessé d’agir” (G. Paris, Villon, 
p. 181).?° 

C’est évidemment l’opposition entre la forme fut marquant un 
passé complétement écoulé, et celle de n’a pas cessé, marquant un 
passé dont les conséquenees se rattachent encore au présent, qui 
rendra claire 4 tout Francais, y compris M. Clédat, la raison de cet 
emploi de C et de App que nous fournit Gaston Paris. 

En vérité il faut dire qu’au fond il y a une différence de sens 
entre C et App et elle consiste principalement en ceci: App 
exprime en frangais moderne une action accomplie, qui n’a aucun | 
rapport nécessaire avec d’autres événements mais qui, quant 4 
ses résultats et: conséquences, se rattache au moment ov |’on parle; 
c’est pourquoi nous trouvons dans la phrase de Gaston Paris, citée 
plus haut, n’a pas cessé d’agir, tandis que C présente |’action comme 
entiérement achevée, comme un fait historique qui n’est en aucun 
rapport avec le moment présent et pour cette raison nous avons 
dans la méme phrase de Gaston Paris fut considérable. 

Il est incontestable que beaucoup d’anciens auteurs francais 
n’ont pas toujours fait cette distinction entre C et App, et les 
exemples de Pathelin que nous citerons tout 4 l’heure le montreront 
suffisamment. Mais cela tient simplement a ce que la langue 
latine, d’ou C est directement tiré, attribuait a ce groupe les deux 
réles 4 la fois, celui de C et aussi celui de App: 


scripsi=j’écrivis ou j’ai écrit 


Conséquemment dans certaines langues romanes, particuliérement 
dans les langues francaise et italienne le groupe (C) se trouve 


27 Cf. Foulet, Synt. de l’anc. fr., §246. 
28 Cité dans Living French, §398. 
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faire ainsi double emploi. En effet dés les temps les plus reculés?® 
des auteurs francais se sont souvent servis de App au lieu de C et 
vice versa ce qui cependant n’est pas toujours permis en francais 
moderne. 

L’auteur de Pathelin, comme ses prédécesseurs, emploie souvent 
C pour App: 


vostre belle ante morut elle [est elle morte]?° (159) | 


Le moment de la mort de la tante n’est pas précisé, Pathelin veut 
évidemment demander au drapier comment se portent actuelle- 
ment les siens et dans un cas pareil on se servirait en francais 
moderne de App.”! 


. .. . que la vis je belle [que je l’ai vue] 
et grande et droitte et gracieuse (160-161) © 


Quand Pathelin 1’a-t-il vue? Nous ne le savons pas car le 
moment n’est point déterminé; le francais moderne exigerait 
plutét ici App. Nous disons plutét parce que l’emploi de C pourrait 
étre justifié dans cette proposition par l’hypothése qui exprime ici 
la vivacité du souvenir de Pathelin, ou bien encore par ce que celui- 
ci concoit peut-étre dans son esprit l’action de voir la tante du 
drapier comme une unité indivisible ou comme un seul point dans 


le passé.*? 
que devint [qu’est devenue] vostre vielle cote hardie (352-353) 


Le moment exprimé par devint n’est pas déterminé, donc App est 
nécessaire. 


. il est en tel parti 
le povre homme qu’il ne partit [n’est pas sorti] 
du lit y a onze sepmaines (565-567) 33 


I] est clair que “le povre homme’’ est encore au lit au moment ot 
Guillemette parle, donc I’action signifiée par partit se rattache a 
un moment présent, d’ot 11 suit que le francais moderne exigerait 


App. 

29 Cf. La Chanson de Roland, vs: 2-3, 96-97 et passim; pour des écrits 
postérieurs a la Chanson de Roland, cf. Foulet, Synt. de lance. fr., §§244-246. 

20 Nous mettons entre crochets, dans les exemples qui suivent, le temps 
qu’exigerait la syntaxe moderne. 

31 Cf. pour cet exemple, Brunot, Hist. de la langue fr., 1, p. 466. 

2 Cf. Holbrook, Living French, §65 et aussi Armstrong, Synt H 
French verb (New York, H. Holt and Co., 1915), §38. fe yer ers 

33 Cf. supra §16, la variante de Malaunoy n’a party. 
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Il faut considérer a part certaines propositions dans lesquelles 
se trouve l’adverbe oncques [=Jamais]; avec cet adverbe |’auteur 
de Pathelin emploie C: 


encor ay je denier et maille 
qu’oncques ne virent pere ne mere (216-217) 


Par le sens méme de oncques = jamais le moment auquel se rapporte 
virent ne peut pas étre déterminé; c’est pourquoi en frangais 
moderne on se servirait plutét ici de App. 
De méme dans: 
. oncques telle tempeste 


ne ouystes ne tel frenaisie (786-787) 
.... Vous ne veisies oncques 
plus fol... . (1417-18)* 


Les exemples de C pour App ne sont pas rares dans d’autres textes 
de l’époque. Nous n’en citerons que quelques-uns: 
. et voulut le Roy paix, et par especial en ce quartier dont je 
parlay ... . [=j’ai parlé] (Com., II, 39) 
. mais je ne fus oncques [=je n’ai jamais été] si enraigé que d’en 
perdre le dormir ne la contenance, comme vous faictes maintenant 
(Cent nouv., I, 198) © 


Dea, dist-elle, ostez vous hors de ceste ymaginacion de baterie, car 
vous ne me touchastes oncques [=ne m’avez jamais touchée] 
(Ibid., I, 292-293) 

Helas! bonne dame, comment 
N’aurez point pitie de my? 
Il y a deux jours et demy 
Que de pain je ne mangay goutte [=je n’ai mangé goutte] 

(Farce nouv. du Pasté et de la Tarte, Fourn., p. 13) 

Dans |’exemple qui précéde le temps n’est pas complétement 
écoulé, il se rattache encore au moment ol ce personnage parle; 
c’est pourquoi d’aprés la syntaxe moderne il faudrait ici App. 

Les exemples que nous avons cités jusqu’ici prouvent que 
auteur de Pathelin et certains de ses contemporains n’ont pas 
toujours distingué entre C et App et qu’ils ont parfois employé C 
la ot la syntaxe moderne exigerait App. Dans la plupart des cas 
cependant notre auteur suit le méme usage que le francais moderne. 
Ainsi, sur soixante et onze (71) cas de C qui se trouvent dans 
Pathelin nous n’en avons compté que quinze (15), dont onze (11) 
avec l’adverbe oncques, qui soient employés pour App. 


4 Cf. pour des cas semblables: Path., 22, 126, 144, 334, 604-605, 747, 
1257-58, 1533-34. 
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EMPLOI DE APP AU LIEU DE C 


§94. Les cas de App pour C sont plus nombreux dans notre texte: 


.. . . dea il ne m’as pas vendu [=ne me vendit pas} 
a mon mot ce a este (=ce fut] au sien (336-337) 


Les actions énoncées par les deux verbes de cette proposition sont 
entiérement passées et la période de la vente est complétement 
écoulée. II est vrai que le moment précis de la vente n’est pas 
indiqué ici mais nous pouvons cependant le trouver facilement. 
Nous n’avons qu’é nous rapporter aux vers 332-333 (alez devant 

et que j’aye or) pour voir quand Pathelin acheta le drap; au 
moment ow il sortit du magasin du drapier. C’est donc un cas 
qu’il est facile de déterminer 4 un moment précis du passé. C’est 
pourquoi App n’est pas 4 sa place aux vers 336-337. De méme 
dans: 


le marchand n’est pas desvoye 
belle seur qui le m’a vendu [me le vendit] (364-365) 


Nous trouvons d’ailleurs dans notre texte méme: 


c’est a Vous a qui je vendi 
six aulnes de drap.... (1265-66) 


Ce dernier exemple (v. 1265) indique bien quel temps il faut em- 
ployer aux vers 365 et 336-7. Continuons 


quant pour vingt et quatre solz l’aulne 
a prins [il prit] drap qui n’en vault pas vingt (350-351)?5 


Ici encore le moment passé par rapport au moment ot le drapier 
parle est facile & préciser. Pathelin prit le drap quand il l’acheta, 
mais il ne continua pas a le prendre et il ne le prit pas 4 un moment 
quelconque. Un peu plus loin notre auteur emploie en effet C dans 
un cas pareil: 


.... il les print de fait | 
et les mist dessoubz son esselle (716-717) 


% Ci. pour des exemples semblables avec C, Path. 1292, et avec App pour 
C, 1050, 1113, 1271. 
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La méme confusion se produit dans il n’a couste au vers 382 et me 
cousta au vers 251. Continuons. | 


c’est bien ale le beau nisi 
ou ung brevet y ont oeuvre ([ouvrérent] 
ainsi l’avez vous recouvre [vous le recouvrates] (376-378)?* 


Les deux faits ici n’eurent lieu qu’une fois et se succédérent l’un a 
l’autre; donc la syntaxe moderne exigerait C. De méme dans les 
trois exemples suivants: 


mais au fort ay je tant brette [je jacassai? tant] 

et parle [parlai] qu’il m’en a preste [préta] 

sixaulnes.... (433-435) 

je l’ay arme et blasonne []’armai et le blasonnai] 

si qui’il le m’a presque donne [i] me le donna presque] (407-408) 


. vous l’avez happe {happf&tes] 
par blasonner et attrape [attrapAtes] 
en luy usant de beau langaiges 


vous l’en avez prins [prttes] par la moe [455-459] 
Comment 1’a il voulu [voulut-il] prester (404) 
, il les a eues [il les eut] vrayement . (712 et 724)” 


Dans les deux cas la période du temps est complétement écoulée. 
Cf. plus haut (v. 716-717) il les print de fait. 


J’ay a faire a ung entendeur 
a qui j’az longtemps mene [je menai] paistre 
ses brebis ... . (1083-86) 


Mais 1] est clair que le berger ne le fait plus, done C est nécessaire. 
Le méme raisonnement pour: 


il en a fait [fit] un tel deluge 

de brebis et de mes moutons .... (1247-48) 
que voulez vous que je vous die 

jay ceci tant continue [ie continuai] 

j’en ay assomme et tue [j'en assommai et tuai] 

tant gu’il s’en est bien apperceu [s’en apercut] 

et quant il s’est trouve [se trouva] deceu 

m’aist dieu il m’a fait [me fit] espicr (1105-10) 


3% Cf. le méme cas et le méme emploi de App pour C aux vers 1004-05. 
37 Cf. pour un cas semblable, 1308-09. 
38 Cf. pour un cas pareil, 1454. 
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Dans les vers 1106-08 nous avons les mémes cas qu’aux vers 1085 
et 1247, et dans les vers 1109-1110 le temps est bien précisé, 
comme dans: 


je l’ay nourri [je le nourris = élevai] en son enfance (1240) 


Tous les exemples qui précédent prouvent que l’auteur de Pathelin 
a souvent confondu App avec C. Sur quatre vingt dix-neuf (99) 
cas de App qui se trouvent dans notre texte trente-quatre (34) sont 
employés pour C, ce qui montre qu’a l’époque de Pathelin l’emploi 
de App était bien vivant. 


EMPLOI DE C AU LIEU DE B 


§95. On sait qu’en francais moderne on se sert de B dans les de- 
scriptions des scénes de la nature et aussi dans les descriptions des 
qualités ou des habitudes. Le vieux francais emploie souvent C 
dans de tels cas.*® 

Nous lisons dans Pathelin: 


je luy disoye que son feu pere 


fut [était] si vaillant .... (409-410)4° 
il eust [avait] ung oncle lymosin 
qui fut [était] frere de sa belle ante (842-843) 


C’est B et non pas C qui peut exprimer en francais moderne une 
durée non déterminée et par lA méme B peut surtout exprimer la 
qualité durable et l’habitude. D’aprés la syntaxe moderne il 
faudrait donc B dans les deux propositions citées. 

et quant je vis qu'il ewst [avait] puissance 

d’aler aux champs... . (1241-42) 
A la rigueur on peut concevoir que le berger devint assez puissant 
a un moment donné, cependant un berger ne grandit pas d’un 
jour al’autre. Eust exprime ici une action dont la durée a été inter- 
rompue par une autre action, marquée par le verbe vis et c’est 
pourquoi on se servirait ici de B en francais moderne. 

L’emploi de C pour B se rencontre aussi chez Villon: 

Au temps qu’Alixandre regna [régnait] 
ung homs nommé Diomedés 
Devant luion luiamena.... (Test., 129-131) 


39 Cf. La Chana. de Roland, vs. 297-229 et passim et aussi Foulet, Syntare 
de l’anc. fr., § 239. 


40 Cf. Pathelin, 118, 123, et 171, ou l’auteur emploie B dans des cas semb- 
lables, comme nous le ferions en francais moderne. 
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EMPLOI DE B AU LIEU DE C 


§96. I] se trouve un cas dans Pathelin ot B est employé pour C: 


il m’est souvenu de la fable 

du corbiau qui estoit assis 

sur une croix de cinq a six 

toises de hault Iequel tenoit 

ung fromage au bec la venoit [vint] 

ung renard qui vit ce froumaige 

penca a luy comment |’auraige 

lors se mist .. . (438-445) 


On voit que venort était nécessaire pour la rime. Mais quel est le 
sens de ce verbe ici? II] est clair qu’il n’est pas employé pour 
décrire le renard et ses habitudes comme les verbes estoit assis et 
tenoit décrivent le corbeau; 11 n’exprime pas non plus une circon- 
stance accessoire au fait principal. De fait le verbe venoit commence 
la narration et son vrai sens est de marquer le commencement des 
faits successifs des actions du renard qui vint (et non pas venait), 
vit, pensa et se mist. 


CONCORDANCE DES TEMPS 


§97. En ce qui concerne la concordance des temps la syntaxe du 
XV° siécle est aussi en désaccord avec la syntaxe du francais 
moderne. Au lieu d’observer, comme on fait de nos jours, la con- 
cordance des temps dans les propositions subordonnées et coor- 
données Il’auteur de Pathelin et d’autres écrivains de la méme 
époque font souvent alterner un présent avec un passé sans que 
l’on puisse bien voir la raison de cette alternance: 


jay veu la mort qui le vient poindre (Path., 714) 


Nous dirions: j’ai vu la mort qui venazt le presser ou le percer, ou 
bien encore j’az vu la mort venir le frapper. On pourrait peut-étre 
justifier ici l’emploi de vent par le fait que le drapier pense & 
l’état de Pathelin comme durant sans doute encore au moment ou 
il parle, (c’est A dire que se serait un présent plus ou moins indé- 
terminé). Continuons: 
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il veut dire. ... 
que son bergier avoit vendu 
la laine je l’ay entendu ; 
dont fut fait le drap de ma robe 
comme si il dist [disait] qu’il le desrobe (dérobait] 
et qu’il luy a emble les laines (1275-80) 
Notons que la forme dist peut-étre ici une forme du groupe SM*! 
aussi bien que du groupe C. Mais ni dans l’un ni dans |’autre cas la 
concordance de dist et de a emble passés avec desrobe présent. n’est 
parfaite. L’auteur avait besoin de la forme desrobe pour la rime. 
Les exemples analogues sont trés fréquents dans les Cent 
nouvelles nouvelles: 
Et parla au maistre de ceans, auquel il remonsira son piteux cas, priant 
et requerant ... . qu'il luy batlle et asstgne [baillAt et assignAt] sa 
vie honorablement (I, 48) 


Maistre Cordelier demande [demanda] qu’il luy assignast sa vie (I, 48) 
Monseigneur part [partit] et tout le beau pas s’en retourna vers son 


hostel (I, 53) 
A certaine piéce aprés, il les ouvrit et voit [vit] la subscription qui disoit 
Katerine surnommée Conrard (I, 202) 


Il est certainement impossible de justifier ce manque de con- 
cordance des temps dans les propositions que nous venons de citer. 
Mais peut-étre vaut-il mieux dire que l’auteur de Pathelin et celui 
des Cent nouvelles nouvelles n’ont pas besoin de justification. 
N’est-ce pas en effet le pur hasard qui a fait employer par un 
écrivain du XV¢° siécle tel ou tel temps dans une proposition 
subordonnée ou coordonnée?® Et si cela peut étre admis—nous 
croyons que les exemples ci-dessus le prouvent—il serait inutile de 
chercher & découvrir dans ce manque de concordance des temps 
une intention quelconque de |’auteur ou bien une tendance de la 
langue et de la syntaxe de cette époque-la. 


AUXILIAIRES Avoir ET ErrRe 


§98. En francais moderne |’emploi des auxiliaires avoir et étre, 14 ot 
l’on peut choisir, dépend généralement de la maniére particuliére 
dont on envisage le fait exprimé par les verbes intransitifs. Mais 
comme le dit si bien M. Brunot: “De nos jours encore l’usage est 
trés capricieux, les régles fort difficiles 4 donner, beaucoup trop 
logiques pour étre justes, et elles ont l’inconvénient grave de n’étre 


41 Cf. Pathelin, 126-127, 826, 1593-94. 
# Cf, surtout Pathelin, 171-174 et 409-410, et supra §§93-96. 
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pas observées par les meilleurs écrivains.’’* Certains grammairiens“ 
nous ont cependant enseigné que quand on pense & I’action il faut 
se servir pour un grand nombre de verbes intransitifs de |’auxiliaire 
avoir mais quand on pense 4 |’ééat il faut employer |’auxiliaire étre. 
Or, cette régle est trés douteuse et dans certains cas méme fausse.** 

Le fait est que l’usage moderne “est trés capricieux’’; cf. par 
exemple ‘‘elle était montée au premier’’ et “‘le prix du blé avazt monté a 
six francs.’”’ L’usage du XV° siécle n’était pas moins capricieux que 
celui de nos jours: 

... . le bestail est pert 


ceste yver par la grant froidure (Path., 244-245) 
haula ou estes vous fouye Ibid., 777) 


Notons que ce vers peut-étre interprété 

ou vous étes-vous cachée 

je scay bien qu’elle est acouchee 

de vingt et quatre guiterneaux (Ibid., 804-805) 
Cf. en francais moderne: 


sa femme a accouché ce matin 
sa femme est accouchée heureusement 


Nous trouvons des exemples analogues ailleurs: 


Tel perdit ses offices et estatz pour estre fouy, et furent donnez a 
d’aultres qui avoient fouy dix lieux plus loing (Com., I, 40) 


On trouve méme I’auxiliaire étre pour avoir dans la conjugaison 
du verbe étre lui-méme. 


. et ne perdirent pas ung denier vaillant, mais payoit chascun son 


escot, comme si fust este en Flandres (Com. I, 44) 
Et en fust este aultrement 
Se n’eussions gaigné a courir (Cond. de Bancquet, 373-374) 


On voit par ces exemples que les trois cas cités de Pathelin (dont un 
douteux) ne sont pas des cas isolés et de plus que l’usage du XV® 
siécle en ce qui concerne les auxiliaires avoir et étre avec certains 
verbes intransitifs n’était pas plus certain que l’usage moderne. 


47F. Brunot, Précis de gram. historique de la langue fr. (6d. 4; Paris, Masson 
et Cie, 1899), p. 442. 

44 Cf, Larive et Fleury, La troisitme année de grammaire, partie du mattre 
(Paris, Armand Colin et Cie., 1883), p. 109. 

Cf. L. Clédat, Nouvelle gram. hist. du fr. ‘6d. 4; Paris, Garnier Fréres, 
1908), pp. 212-215. 
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CHAPITRE VII 


ACCORD DU VERBE EN NOMBRE ET EN PERSONNE 


§99. Dans le texte de Pathelin, a l’exception de deux cas que nous 
citerons plus loin, le verbe s’accorde en nombre avec son sujet, 
Comme en frangais moderne. II] en est 4 peu prés de méme dans les 
“uvrages d’autres auteurs de la méme époque. II se rencontre 
cependant des cas ot le verbe reste au singulier avec plusieurs 
Sujets: 


Aprés fut apporté le vin et les espices (Com., I, 9) 

Entre les aultres y estoit le conte de Dunoys .. . . le mareschal de 
Lohehac, le conte de Pampmartin . . . . et maintz aultres 

(Ibid., I, 23-24) 

Du parti des Bourguignous mourut: messire Philippe de Lalain, et des 
gens a pied et menuz gens .... ; mais des gens de cheval en 
mourut plus du parti du Roy (Ibid., I, 41) 

. . . 8’y trouva le Roy et tous les princes sans en faillir ung; et estott 
le portal et la porte bien garnie des gens (Ibid., I, 90) 


Ces quatre exemples montrent que le verbe pouvait s’accorder 
Seulement avec le sujet le plus rapproché, méme si ce sujet était au 
Singulier et que l’autre fat au pluriel. Notons que dans tous ces 
€xemples les sujets se trouvent aprés le verbe. 

On trouve aussi, mais plus rarement, le verbe au pluriel avec un 
sujet au singulier: 


sont il ung asne que j’orre braire . (Path., 912) 

ton fait zl sont tout trompery (Ibid., 918)4* 

Tes fais sont par trop merveilleux 

Quant je y pense grandement, 

Toy tout puissant, estre doubteux, 

Povez faire tout aultrement; 

Tu créas tout entierement (Le prison. desc., 1550-1554) 





“© Cf. & ce sujet l’article trés instructif de M. E. Ernault, Sur quelques tertes 
Sranco-bretons dans la Revue Celtique, XVI, 1895, particuligrement pp. 196-199. 

On sait que les formes telles que j’avons, etc., se sont maintenues dans les 
textes écrits jusqu’au milieu du XVII® siécle. Cf. Darmesteter et Hatzfeld, 
Seiz. siécle en fr., §218. 


Ot 
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DE L'EXPRESSION “UNE DES PLUS CHAUDES QUI SOIT” 


§100. Dans l’expression telle que une des plus chaudes qui soient et 
d’autres analogues |’accord se fait parfois avec le mot une au lieu de 
se faire avec le relatif.‘7 Ce cas ne se présente pas fréquemment 
dans Pathelin: 


- vous estes 
tenu l’une des chaudes testes 
quisowt . .. . (Path., 51-53) 


Nous trouvons le méme usage dans les Cent nouvelles nouvelles: 


. car je n’eus pas si tost accointance et entree ceans que je ne 
priasse une des plus belles qui y soit (I, 199) 

La bonne dame... . appela ceste demoiselle et luy dit: m’amie, 
c’est parce annuit que tu me serves, et que tu me aydes a achever 
une des choses en ce monde qui plus au cueur me touche 

(Ibid., I, 272) 


CE+ETRE 


§101. Au lieu de c’est mot, c’est lut, c’est vous, etc., on disait encore 
au XV° siecle, et méme au XVI° ce suts je, c’est il, c’ étes vous:*8 


il m’est advis tout clerement 


que c’est il de vous proprement (Path., 121-122) 
vrayement c’estes vous tout poche (Ibid., 146 et passim) 
car certes ce ne suis je mie ([bid., 1532) 


Ces constructions sont trés fréquentes dans d’autres textes de 
l’époque et au lieu d’en donner des exemples nous aimons mieux 
renvoyer nos lecteurs a I’article fort intéressant de M. Foulet, 
publié dans la Romania, Janvier, 1920, ‘““Comment on est passé 
de ce suis-je 4 c’est mol.” 

La différence de ce genre de construction semble étre due a ce 
que |’accord se fait en francais moderne avec le pronom ce qui est 
considéré comme sujet apparent, tandis qu’au moyen Age ce était 
encore considéré dans ce cas comme attribut et l’accord se faisait 
avec le sujet réel, qui est le pronom personnel. 


47 Ce phénoméne est traité magistralement par A. Tobler. Mélanges de 
grammaire francaise, pp. 298-301. 


48 Cf. Brunot, His:. de la langue fr., I1, 441-442. 
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CHAPITRE VIII 


LE PRONOM SUJET ET LE PRONOM OBJET 


§102. En francais moderne le pronom sujet constitue un élément 
nécessaire & la distinction des personnes, comme le montrent la 
régularité de son emploi et sa place auprés du verbe avec lequel 
il fait corps. Au XV°siécle le pronom sujet est encore souvent omis 
devant le verbe. Nous trouvons dans Pathelin et ailleurs des 
exemples de l’omission du pronom pour toutes les personnes, mais 
ces exemples ne sont pas trés fréquents pour la deuxiéme personne 
du singulier, od les désinences peu marquées rendent le pronom 
utile. 

Dans Pathelin le pronom sujet est exprimé 941 fois et omis 85 
fois. 


exprimé omits 
Premiére personne du singulier 337 fois, 92% 31 fois, 8°% 
Deuxiéme personne du singulier 48 fois, 96% 2 fois, 4° % 


Troisiéme personne du singulier 276 fois, 95% 14 fois, 5% 
Il impersonnel 96 fois, 86% 16 fois, 14% 
Premiére personne du pluriel 17 fois, 89% 2 fois, 11% 
Deuxiéme personne du pluriel 158 fois, 90% 18 fois, 10% 
Troisiéme personne du pluriel 9 fois, 82% 2 fois, 18% 





85 fois, 8% 





941 fois, 92% 


Dans le Testament de Villon le pronom sujet est 


exprimé omis 
Premiére personne du singulier 204 fois, 59% 143 fois, 41% 
Deuxiéme personne du singulier 9 fois, 60% 6 fois, 40% 
Troisiéme personne du singulier 161 fois, 74% 56 fois, 265% 
Il impersonnel 38 fois, 64% 21 fois, 36% 
Premiére personne du pluriel 3 fois, 15% 17 fois, 85° 


Deuxiéme personne du pluriel 
Troisiéme personne du pluriel 


11 fois, 58% 
40 fois, 62% 


466 fois, 63% 





276 fois, 37% 


8 fois, 42% 
25 fois, 385% 
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Dans La farce de Munyer le pronom sujet est 


? 


exprimé  omrs 
Premiére personne du singulier 102 fois, 80% 25 fois, 20% 
Deuxiéme personne du singulier 12 fois, 100% 0 fois, 0% 
Troisiéme personne du singulier 33 fois, 82% 7 fois, 18% 
Il impersonnel 31 fois, 80% 8 fois, 20% 
Premiére personne du pluriel 2 fois, 67% 1 fois, 33% 
Deuxiéme personne du pluriel 36 fois, 74% 13 fois, 26% 
Troisiéme personne du pluriel 1 fois, 100% 0 fois, 0% 


217 fois, 83% 54 fois, 17% 








Dans La farce Mestier et Marchandise le pronom sujet est 


exprimé omis 
Premiére personne du singulier 63 fois, 95% 3 fois, 5% 
Deuxiéme personne du singulier 1 fois, 100% 0 fois, 0% 
Troisiéme personne du singulier 45 fois, 85% 8 fois, 15% 
Il impersonnel 19 fois, 68% 9 fois, 32% 
Premiére personne du pluriel 12 fois, 100% 0 fois, 0% 
Deuxiéme personne du pluriel 47 fois, 85% 8 fois, 15% 
Troisiéme personne du pluriel 10 fois, 70% 3 fois, 30% 








197 fois, 86% 31 fois, 14% 


Cette statistique, bien que partielle, montre d’abord qu’au 
XV¢° siécle le pronom sujet n’était pas encore considéré comme un 
élément absolument nécessaire de la conjugaison. Elle montre 
ensuite que l’usage de l’auteur de Pathelin différe de celui de ses 
contemporains en ce qu’il omet le pronom sujet moins de fois 
qu’eux. Nous pouvons donc dire que sur ce point l’auteur de 
Pathelin est beaucoup plus prés de nous que certains autres 
écrivains du XV° siécle. 


PRONOM OBJECT 


§103. Nous avons déja vu‘® qu’il y a dans Pathelin quelques cas 
douteux ot on ne saurait dire avec certitude si c’est le pronom 
sujet ou bien le pronom objet qui est omis. Nous ne reprendrons 
pas ici la discussion de ce cas. L’étude de la place du pronom 
objet se rattache plutét & celle de la construction de la phrase qu’a 
la syntaxe du verbe. | 


49 Cf. §70. 
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CONCLUSION 


§104. A la considérer dans sons ensemble, la morphologie des 
verbes dans Pathelin présente peu de différences avec celle de ses 
contemporains. Les formes verbales que nous avons relevées dans 
notre texte ont toutes été employées par Villon, Commines, Antoine 
de la Salle, et d’autres. Nous avons vu, au chapitre 1, §§ 41-46, que 
l’auteur de Pathelin, ainsi que ses contemporains, emploie la forme 
analogique de SVI et de AI des verbes en -er 4 l’exclusion presque 
de toute autre et que, au contraire, pour AI des verbes en ir et 
surtout en -oir et -re ce sont les formes étymologiques qui pré- 
dominent dans notre texte. 

Les traits de la prononciation que nous avons relevés dans cer- 
taines formes verbales du texte de Pathelin sont aussi pour la plu- 
part ceux que l’on reléve chez ses contemporains. II n’en peut 
d’ailleurs étre autrement. Un auteur qui tient 4 étre compris ne 
saurait trop innover en cette matiére. Toutefois, a certains égards, 
particuliérement en ce qui concerne la prononciation des digraphes 
ei et eu, le texte de Pathelin, comme nous |’avons montré aux 
§§58, 60, présente un état de choses plus avancé que certains autres 
textes de l’époque. 

Dans Pathelin les digraphes ez et eu sont a une seule exception 
prés, toujours des monosyllabes, mais le cas n’est pas le méme 
dans d’autres textes. Nous ne saurions cependant affirmer que 
l’auteur de Pathelin fasse exception sur ce point et que les exemples 
de e7 et de eu comme monosyllabes soient introuvables ailleurs; mais 
Si on se rapporte aux rapprochements que nous avons faits plus 
haut (§§58, 59), on verra que d’autres auteurs du XV° siécle don- 
nent souvent a ces digraphes la valeur dissyllabique. 

Les conclusions que nous venons de tirer sur la morphologie des 
verbes dans Pathelin valent aussi pour la syntaxe du verbe. En 
effet, par la comparaison que nous avons constamment faite de 
l’auteur de Pathelin avec d’autres écrivains (cf. §§67-102), il est 
clair que notre poéte n’a montré dans la syntaxe ni fantaisie, ni 
originalité; il n’a fait que suivre les usages de son temps. Ce n’est 
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que dans l’emploi du pronom sujet que |’auteur de Pathelin se 
montre bien plus prés de notre temps que d’autres écrivains de son 
époque (cf. §102). 

La syntaxe du XV*° siécle est encore 4 faire. Sauf quelques 
remarques générales que nous trouvons dans les grammaires 
historiques de la langue frangaise il n’y a pas, autant que nous 
sachions, un ouvrage qui nous expose la syntaxe de la langue du 
XV® siécle. Ce qu’il faudrait faire pour toutes les parties du 
discours nous avons essayé de le faire en partie du moins pour le 
verbe. Nous avons surtout cherché, dans la deuxiéme partie de 
notre étude, 4 multiplier les rapprochements entre la syntaxe du 
verbe de l’auteur de Pathelin et celle de certains de ses contem- 
porains afin d’en donner au lecteur un apercu général et aussi une 
idée de l’intérét que présente ]’étude de la vieille syntaxe frangaise. 
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